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Story of the Kapp-Luettwitz Counter-Revolution and 
the Causes of Its Failure—New Communist Revolt 
[PERI0oD ENDED Marcu 20, 1920] 


suddenly found itself facing com- 

plete .overthrow by a Junker 

counter-revolution on March 13. 
While it had been generally conceded 
that a serious danger threatened the re- 
public from the Communists in the event 
of acute economic distress, the strength 
of the reactionaries was supposed to have 
dwindled to an impotent quantity. Thus, 
as late as March 1, Minister of Defense 
Noske, in response to a question relative 
to the possibility of a reactionary upris- 
ing, remarked: “Even in France the 
militarists and monarchists are not all 
dead. In Germany they will never en- 
danger the republic if the victorious 
countries do not continue to maltreat the 
German democracy.” He added that 
every day the officers and men of the 
Reichswehr were becoming more repub- 
lican in spirit. The sudden coup d’état 
of the 18th seemed for a time to indicate 
that Noske had spoken from a false 
sense of security. 


The incident which brought the plot- 
ting of the militarists and monarchists 
to a head was, at the moment, supposed 
to be merely an outburst of “rowdy 
patriotism,” as it was termed by Minister 
Noske. On March 6 some members of 
the French Military Mission were dining 
at the Hotel Adlon. At another table 
were seated Prince Joachim Albrecht of 
Prussia, a cousin of the former Emperor, 
and Baron von Platen. At an order 
from the Prince the orchestra played 
“Deutschland iiber Alles.” When the 
French officers refused to rise with the 
rest of the company Prince Joachim 
began to hurl bottles, plates and other 
missiles at them, and a general scrim- 
mage ensued. Subsequently the Prince 
was arrested, and when this incident was 
followed by others at Breslau and Bremen 
the Government issued a proclamation 


T= Ebert Government of Germany 


3/0187 


threatening punishment for “such mili- 
taristic excesses.” 


Meantime the Government had dis- 
covered a reactionary plot of serious pro- 
portions, rapidly gaining impetus from 
the arrest and probable punishment of 
the Hohenzollern Prince, Joachim Al- 
brecht. Thereupon Minister Noske 
ordered the arrest of Dr. Wolfgang von 
Kapp and Captain Pabst, charged with 
attempting a reactionary revolution, and 
directed that the public security forces 
and the Reichswehr be confined to bar- 
racks for an emergency. Dr. Kapp 
was President of the Fatherland Party 
and had been prominent in all reaction- 
ary movements of the monarchists, and 
Captain Pabst had been a cavalry officer 
of the Guard and had taken a leading 
part in suppressing the last Spartacan 
revolt. But Noske’s order came too late 
to check the plot. The two arch con- 
spirators, associated with a third—Major 
Gen. Baron von Liittwitz—had estab- 
lished secret headquarters at Déberitz, 
twelve miles west of Berlin, and had at 
their service the former Baltic Army, 
which had always been of doubtful al- 
legiance to the republic. 

Not until the 12th did the Ebert Gov- 
ernment know of the intended move of 
the Doéberitz garrison. It then issued a 
communiqué which was so optimistic and 
misleading that practically all Berlin 
went to bed thinking the Government had 
the situation well in hand. However, 
toward midnight Minister Noske began 
distributing his troops. Through the 
sparse night traffic rolled armored cars 
and field kitchens, while infantry and 
artillery were observed taking up posi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the Ebert Government had 
received an ultimatum from the rebels 
demanding a new Government and new 
elections; also the withdrawal of the 
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warrants against Dr. Kapp and others. 
The Cabinet met and made an attempt 
to negotiate. It sent Admiral von Trotha 
to Dédberitz, but there he met with a 
blank refusal. He was handed a new 
rebel ultimatum, demanding the resigna- 
tion of the entire Ebert Government by 
7 o’clock in the morning. Failing that, 
a force would advance and occupy 
Berlin. 

On receipt of this information another 
Cabinet meeting was held at an early 
hour of the 18th. It had then become 
clear that the Government had not a 
sufficiently strong military force behind 
it to offer any effective resistance. Con- 
- sequently orders were issued to the Ebert 
Government troops to withdraw east- 
ward and avoid a conflict. 


ENTRY OF REBEL TROOPS 


‘At midnight the rebel troops at 
Doéberitz, augmented by two naval bri- 
gades, were-on the march to Berlin. 
Hasty efforts made to induce them to 
return to their quarters were ineffectual. 
Equally so was a display of Government 
troops in Berlin under Colonel Thyssen, 
and barbed wire entanglements stretched 
around the Reichstag building and the 
imperial printing works. 

Early in the morning of the 13th the 
revolting Junker troops marched into 
Berlin and waited at the Brandenburg 
Gate for the expiration of the ultimatum 
time limit. The Imperial Guards offered 
no resistance, and the rebels proceeded 
to occupy the city without encountering 
even a show of opposition. When the 
first citizens abroad encountered these 
helmeted and heavily armed soldiers 
posted in groups along Unter den Lin- 
den and Wilhelmstrasse, and inquired 
whether they were the Government con- 
tingents awaiting the Baltic troops from 
Doberitz, they were answered with de- 
risive laughter and told that the Ebert 
Government had fled overnight. Thus 
had the reactionaries gained control of 
Berlin, and the Ebert Government seemed 
suddenly to have melted away. Crowds 
soon filled the streets, but no conflict or 
disorder was reported. 

President Ebert had been among the 
first members of the Government to leave 
Berlin. He departed at 5 A. M. for 





Dresden, intending to establish the head- 
quarters of the republican Government 
in the Saxon capital. Simultaneously the 
Majority Socialist Party issued a mani- 
festo for a general strike. It was signed 
by President Ebert, Premier Bauer, 
Defense Minister Noske, Labor Minister 
Schlike; also by Dr. Schmidt, Minister 
of Food; Dr. Eduard David, Minister 
without portfolio, and Dr. Herman 
Miiller, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
these were the Social Democratic mem- 
bers of the Government. The manifesto 
was signed also by Otto Wels for the 
Executive Committee of the German 
Social Democratic Party. The text of 
this document, which proved a powerful 
and effective weapon, was as follows: 

Workmen, Comrades: The military re- 
volt has come. Erhardt’s naval division 
is marching on Berlin to enforce the re- 
organization of the Imperial Government. 
The mercenary troops who were afraid of 
the disbandment which had been ordered 
desire to put the reactionaries into the 
Ministerial posts. 

We refuse to bow to this military con- 
straint. We did not make the revolution 
in order to recognize again today the 
bloody Government of mercenaries. We 
enter into no covenant with the Baltic 
criminals. Workers, comrades, we should 
be ashamed to look you in the face if 
we were capable of acting otherwise. 

We say ‘“‘No!” And again ‘“ No!” 
You must indorse what we have done. 
We carried out your views. Now use 
every means to destroy this return of 
bloody reaction. 

Strike. Cease to work. Throttle this 
military dictatorship. Fight with all your 
means for the preservation of the republic. 
Put aside all division. There is only one 
means against the return of Wilhe'm II. 
Paralyze all economic life. Not a hand 
must move. No proletariat shall help the 
military dictatorship. 

Let there be a general strike along the 
entire line. Let the proletariat act as a 
unit. 


KAPP AS “IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR” 


Among the few high officials of the 
Government to remain in Berlin were 
Dr. Schiffer, Minister of Justice, and 
Dr. Albert, Under Secretary of State. 
These two received the rebel leaders. Dr. 
Wolfgang von Kapp proclaimed himself 
Imperial Chancellor and Prime Minister 
of Prussia, and immediately appointed 
Major Gen. Baron von Liittwitz to be 
Commander in Chief of the Army. He 
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PRESIDENT EBERT AND FRAU EBERT 
(@ International) 


also announced the Oberfinanzrat Bank 
as Minister of. Finance and Dr. Traub 
as Minister of Justice. A proclamation 
was then issued by Kapp and Liittwitz, 
of which the main features read: 


The overthrow of the Government must 
not be taken as reactionary. On the con- 
trary, it is a progressive measure of 
patriotic Germans of all parties, with a 
view to re-establishing law, order, dis- 
cipline and honest government in Ger- 
many. It is an overdue attempt to lay 
the foundations for the economic resusci- 
tation of Germany, enabling her to fulfill 
those conditions of the Peace Treaty 
which are reasonable and not  self- 
destructive. 

Inspired by zeal 


and a desire for the 


benefit of all the German people, the 
new Government invites heartily the ac- 
ceptance and co-operation of the Inde- 
pendents for the creation and elabora- 
tion of laws for the betterment of the 
working classes. 





The manifesto charged the Socialist 
Government with overburdening the peo- 
ple with taxation, failing to create con- 
ditions for an increase of production in 
all lines, suppressing papers which criti- 
cised it and otherwise interfering with 
personal liberty and refusing to dissolve 
the National Assembly and issue writs 
for new elections. 

“Last but not least,” said the mani- 
festo, “a Government whose chief spokes- 
man is Erzberger must be swept away.” 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY DISSOLVED 


Another proclamation, prepared in ad- 
vance, was delivered to the people by 
cavalrymen, heavily armed and helmeted. 
It promised freedom and order and dis- 
solved the National Assembly, declaring 
that its mission, which was to establish 
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a constitution and conclude peace, had 
been fulfilled. Elections to the Reichstag, 
it said, would be held as soon as quiet 
was restored. 

“Chancellor” von Kapp also called 
the Berlin foreign correspondents to- 
gether and told them his was not a 
monarchist movement, but one rendered 
necessary by the failing Ebert Govern- 
ment. He said in so far as the provi- 
sions of the Peace Treaty were just they 
would be enforced by his Government. 

General Baron von Liittwitz, on assum- 
ing the office of Commander in Chief, 
issued the following order: 


I am personally taking over the execu- 
tive power for Berlin and the Mark of 
Brandenburg. All decrees issued by De- 
fense Minister Herr Noske in accordance 
with the decree of Jan. 13 will remain in 
force. The decree of Jan. 13 relative to 
the proclamation of martial law is main- 
tained and extended to those parts of the 
imperial territory not yet affected there- 
by. The state of siege hitherto existing 
in the free State of Saxony is at the same 
time raised. The troops under command 
of the newly formed Government are 
charged with the execution of the requi- 
site measures, 


ANOTHER PROCLAMATION 


A proclamation made by the Imperial 
Office for Citizen Guards said that the 
new government of labor had taken the 
fate of Germany in its hands. Until the 
nation’s decision was taken, it would 
continue to let all Citizen Guards work 
for the maintenance of peace and order. 
The hour demanded, it added, that every 
German of whatever party should exert 
himself in loyal performance of his duty 
to prevent civil war. In part this proc- 
lamation read: 


The National Assembly, which contin- 
ues to govern without a manuate, de- 
clares itself in permanent violation of 
the Constitution and postpones the elec- 
tions until Autumn. A tyrannous party 
Government would deprive the people of 
the important fundamental right of elect- 
ing a President. No means is left to 
save Germany but a government of ac- 
tion. 

Finance, taxation and the sovereignty 
of the Federal States will be restored on 
a constitutional federative basis; the 
Government will safeguard war loans and 
will shortly begin their repayment. Rural 
and town landed property will be taxed 
for purposes of reconstruction. In 
order to put landed property in a po- 


sition’ to meet this taxation economic 
freedom will be restored to it. 

The Government will not be a Govern- 
ment of one-sided capitalism; it will 
rather shield the German worker against 
the fate of international servitude to large 
capitalists. * * * 

The Government is strong enough not 
to begin its rule with arrests or other 
violent measures, but any opposition to 
the new order will be unsparingly put 
down. * * * The Government only knows 
German citizens, and every German citi- 
zen who in this grave hour gives to the 
Fatherland what belongs to the Father- 
land can count on the protection of the 
Government. ‘ 

Let every one do his duty, for Germany 
shall be a moral community of labor. 


Berlin advices of the 14th stated that 
the Berlin municipal government had 
been dissolved and Vermuth deposed. 
The Conservative Herr Vonderborght 
was appointed as the new Mayor of Ber- 
lin. It was also reported that Herr 
Heische, Minister of Labor in the Ebert 
Cabinet, and Herr von Berger, former 
Minister of Public Safetey, had been 
placed under arrest in their homes. Dr. 
Kapp was taking steps to have Ebert 
and Bauer arrested on the charge of 
high treason. 


ATTITUDE OF SOUTH GERMANY 


In the States of South Germany, al- 
most without exception, there was im- 
mediate opposition to the new Kapp- 
Liittwitz Government. The old Govern- 
ment in Dresden, Saxony, issued a mani- 
festo in which it denounced the Berlin 
insurrection as the “ work cf Baltic ad- 
venturers,” and predicted it would col- 
lapse of its own weight within a few 
days. It declared that all orders and de- 
crees of the new Government were il- 
legal and would not be recognized, and 
called attention to the army officers’ 
breach of their oaths. 

The Governments of Bavaria, Baden 
and Wiirttemberg also issued proclama- 
tions in which they declared they were 
immovably opposed to the “ unconstitu- 
tional machinery of reactionaries.” The 
Democratic Party at Leipzig pronounced 
itself in favor of the old Government 
and the National Assembly. Advices 
from Frankfort stated that t’ general 
strike was in progress there, and a great 
procession of workmen was parading 
the streets. The general strike was 





also proclaimed at Osnabriick, Han- 
over. At Baden, General von Davans, 
Commander in Chief of the Army, as- 
serted he would support the Baden Gov- 
ernment against the Berlin Government. 


On the other hand, Baro? von Wan- 
genheim, superior garrison officer at Al- 





GUSTAV 
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of Defense 


tona, near Hamburg, issued a statement 
in which he announced the advent of the 
“Imperial Government,” and declared 
that he assumed executive power over 
Greater Hamburg and the surrounding 
district. 


PROGRESS OF THE STRIKE 


The general strike proclaimed by 
President Ebert went into effect in Ber- 
lin on the 14th with the closing down of 
all the cafés, traction lines, and many 
other forms of public service. At 
Cologne, Essen and Diisseldorf the work- 
men adopted a resoluti n calling for a 
twenty-four-hour strike as a _ protest 
against the reactionary coup. 

At Hamburg on the evening of the 
14th Public Security troops succeeded in 
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taking possession of the town hall, the 
Trades Union Building and other public 
places in order to demonstrate their 
support of the Ebert Government. 

From other places, however, came re- 
ports of adherence to the new Govern- 
ment. In Breslau, Lieut- Gen. Count 
Schmeetow assumed the military com- 
mand, and arrested thirty ,persons, in- 
cluding Oberprasident Philipp. Ham- 
burg reported Oberburgomeister Distel 
as having stated: “ We will follow Ber- 
lin.’ Krom East Prussia the Governor, 
August Winnig, and General von Es- 
torff, chief in command of the First 
Keichswehr, telegraphed Dr. Kapp as 
follows: “ We of East Prussia, who are 
surrounded by enemy neighbors must 
welcome any development promising 
our province a chance of peace and 
work.” 

At Coblenz the American commander 
informed the Socialist leaders on March 
18 that no general strike interfering. 
with the functions of the allied forces 
of occupation would be permitted. 


FALL OF REBEL GOVERNMENT 


Until the afternoon of the 15th the 
reactionary Government kept up a bold 
front, though its utter lack of support 
was already evident. A defiant procla- 
mation was issued against leaders of the 
general strike, threatening them with 
capital punishment; but by this time the 
strike had swept the country from end 
to end. Berlin experienced a complete 
paralysis of all its living and commercial 
facilities. Food and service could not be 
obtained even in the hotels, and the water 
supply was cut off. Railroad and other 
transportation came to a standstill. It 
thus became evident to the Kapp-Liitt- 
witz régime that whatever chance for 
success it might have possessed was lost. 
Its coup d’état had failed. 

In this emergency Dr. Kapp’s first 
move was to seek the assistance of Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg and the former 
Vice Chancellor, Dr. Karl Helfferich; but 
they had kept in the background and re- 
fused to be entangled in the abortive 
revolt. General Groener, the Prussian 
War Minister, was also credited with 
having telegraphed that, in his opinion, 
the Kapp-Liittwitz scheme was impos- 
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sible, whether from the point of view of 
home or of foreign affairs. 

With the guns of a counter-revolt begin- 
ning to thunder in his ears “ Chancellor ” 
Kapp next turned to placate those he had 
ousted. He ordered the release of the 
Bauer Cabinet members, who kad been 
detained, but kept Prince Albrecht 
Joachim in prison. His efforts, however, 
to open negotiations with the Ebert Gov- 
ernment at Stuttgart proved futile. He 
was again repulsed. As evidence of the 
power still retained by Ebert, the Im- 
perial Finance Minister refused to turn 
over the money for the payment of the 
troops demanded by the revolutionary 
Chancellor, and other officials absolutely 
declined to take orders from the Kapp 
Government. 

Thus Dr. Kapp, deprived of the sup- 
port of the most influential men among 
the military party and rebuffed by the 
Majority Socialists, faced a tidal wave 
of the communist working classes to 
sweep his impossible Government out of 
existence. For a few hours more, how- 
ever, he held on to the “ rudderless ship ” 
at the urging of Colonel Bauer, leader of 
the Royalist Party, and of General Luden- 
dorff, who was believed to be the evil 
genius behind the whole movement. 


After five days of doubtful rule the 
Kapp-Liittwitz Government came to an 
end at 6 P. M. on March 17. Dr. Kapp 
announced his resignation in the follow- 
ing statement: 


General Provisional Director Kapp has 
retired, with the object of bringing about 
internal peace. General von Liittwitz has 
retired for similar reasons. The Vice 
Chancellor, in the name of the Imperial 
President, has accepted the resignations 
and has intrusted Major Gen. von Seeckt 
with the provisional conduct of affairs 
as Commander in Chief, 


At the same time issued a com- 
muniqué in which he strove to place a 
patriotic aspect on his withdrawal. It 
read: 


The Bauer Government having volun- 
tarily decided to fulfill the most essential 
political demands addressed to it, the 
rejection of which on Saturday led to the 
establishment of the Kapp Government, 
Chancellor Kapp considers his mission 
fulfilled and retires, resigning the exec- 
utive power again into the hands of the 
military Commander in Chief. In this he 


is moved by the conviction of the extreme 
necessity of the Fatherland, which de- 
mands solid union of all against the an- 
nihilating dangers of Bolshevism. 


FINAL SCENE PICTURED 


The last scene was described by a cor- 
respondent as pathetic. Already some 
of the Under Secretaries of the Bauer 
Cabinet had put in an appearance, and 
there were many handshakes of con- 
gratulation. Inside the palace door a 
small crowd of people waited to see the 
end. General von Liittwitz had fled 
earlier in the evening. Most of the 
rooms were littered with straw for the 
housing of soldiers. Some of them 
actually slept through all the final acts. 
Documents were littered about in many 
rooms. Officials of brief authority were 
packing up their belongings. Confusion 
was everywhere. Orders were being 
shouted in echoing halls and machine 
guns and ammunition were being stored 
away. Here and there a motor car 
whirred and dashed away into the gath- 
ering gloom. 

Presently Dr. Kapp and a few friends 
emerged from the Chancellor’s palace 
and entered a gray automobile, heaped 
with baggage and bundles of documents. 
Out through the huge gates it went, 
scarcely any one in the crowd of civilians 
and soldiers being aware of who were 
in the car. Not a single soldier saluted. 
Thus the Kapp Government d° appeared 
into the night of rain and mud from the 
scene of its astounding coup. “It was a 
fit setting for the final scene in one of 
the maddest, saddest and clumsiest revo- 
lutions ever staged. There had been 
nothing picturesque about it. A Central 
American republic could have staged 
something more thrilling.” 


RETURN OF NOSKE 


On March 17 Gustav Noske, Minister 
of Defense, arrived in Berlin to take 
charge of the Government on behalf of 
President Ebert. Together with Vice 
Chancellor Ochiffer, in whose hands the 
sudden retirement of Dr. Wolfgang 
Kapp had temporarily placed the admin- 
istrative power, he proceeded to re- 
store order. Regular troops, loyal to 
the Ebert Government, guarded the 
streets, while detachments of them be- 
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gan tearing down wire entanglements 
and barricades which the revolutionary 
soldiers had erected in profusion. 

These latter took one last fling of 
vengeance before leaving the city. When 
lined up for their departure, they with- 
stood impatiently for a time the hoots 
and jeers of the crowds in Wilhelm- 
strasse and Unter den Linden. Sudden- 
ly they opened fire and wounded several 
persons. The crowd rushed to take 
refuge in the Adlon Hotel, where the 
wounded were treated. Again, after 
passing through the Brandenburg Gate, 
the retreating revolutionary soldiers 
fired a parting volley with machine 
guns, wounding a score or more. The 
terrified mob once more rushed to the 
hotel, the gates of which were torn 
down in the ensuing panic. 

President Ebert, Minister of Defense 
Noske and Foreign Secretary Miller, 
with other members of the Cabinet, had 
decided during the revolt that Dresden 
was too near Berlin for entire security, 
and had accordingly moved to Stuttgart 
on the 15th. At a Cabinet meeting on 
the following day, presided over by Presi- 
dent Ebert, the report of General Merker 
relative to negotiations with Dr. Kapp 
was considered. It was decided that 
there could be no negotiations with the 
rebels, and that the Government’s only 
response should be that Kapp and Liitt- 
witz must withdraw immediately from 
Berlin with their troops. 

On the 17th the Council of the Empire 
assembled in the Castle of Stuttgart and 
unanimously approved the Government’s 
attitude with strong condemnation of the 
coup d’état. The same place and date 
were set for the National Assembly to 
meet to consider the situation. As a 
precautionary measure the city had been 
garrisoned by several thousand loyal 
troops. By that time President Ebert 
was preparing to return to Berlin. 


NEW COMMUNIST UPRISING 


In the conflicts which rose out of the 
general strike between the supporters of 
the reactionary revolt and those faithful 
to the Ebert Government, the Communist 
“Spartacans” grasped the opportunity 
for their long-meditated uprising. 

As the first revolution following the 








war had begun with naval support, so 
now again the navy was on the side of 
the rebels, reactionaries though these 
were. On the 16th the cruiser Eckern- 
férde bombarded Kiel with the object of 
destroying the quarters of workmen 
opposed to the Kapp Government. The 
cruiser fired through the streets from 
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the harbor, killing hundreds and demol- 
ishing many houses. 


Meanwhile the Independent Socialist 
Party, the trade union leaders and the 
Workmen’s Council, who, in co-operation, 
had been busily engaged in trying to 
engineer the general strike to their own 
advantage, issued the following joint 
proclamation: 

The counter-revolution has triumphed. 

It is through you that the freedom of the 

working classes, the revolution and the 

cause of socialism must be defended to 
the last man and the last woman. Every 
worker and every official in this hour 
of destiny must recognize that there is 
only one solution, namely, a_ general 
strike along the whole front. Workmen, 
workwomen and officials, away with 
party distinctions! Be united under the 
standard of revolutionary socialism! You 
have nothing to lose except your chains! 


On the 15th a number of Spartacans 
seized the arsenal in Berlin, killing six 
officers and a number of soldiers. Kapp 
troops retook the arsenal, in turn killing 
about 200 rioters. 


Advices of March 16-17 reported Spar- 
tacan activity throughout Germany, 
though, for the most part, the south was 
said to have remained less affected. In 
Westphalia battles took place between 
troops and bands of Spartacans, espe- 
cially at Hagen, where the Radical Ex- 
tremists had proclaimed a Soviet repub- 
lic. All Rhenish and Westphalian indus- 
try declared itself ready to follow in the 
footsteps of the Soviet. At Halle and 
Ohligs, however, where the Spartacans 
had deposed the Mayors and hoisted the 
Red flag, British troops restored order 
and reinstated the Mayors. 


In the eastern part of the industrial 
region of Bochum and in Dortmund, Gel- 
senkirchen and Unna, the proletariat was 
in charge. Armed laborers sped to vari- 
ous places to assist their comrades in 
the fighting, while Government troops 
vigorously used their artillery. At Min- 
ster 8,000 armed laborers disarmed two 
battalions of troops and directed heavy 
machine-gun fire upon airmen sent to 
observe them. = eserves, however, were 
concentrated at Sést and Weil, awaiting 
reinforcements. Forty-five persons were 
reported killed at Essen in street fight- 
ing, and one officer and nine men were 
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killed in a conflict with Spartacans at 
Wetter. In Leipsic the situation was 
very bad. While fighting with machine 
guns was proceeding, food was becoming 
scarce, and the water supply had been 
cut off, but the Ebert Government troops 
were holding their own against the revo- 
lutionaries. In the Charlottenburg and 
Steglitz suburbs of Berlin serious rioting 
was in progress. All Berlin viewed the 
situation with alarm, asking: “ The 
White or Red terror, which?” Mean- 
time the leaders of the general strike is- 
sued a hopeful proclamation, which said: 
“The general strike of the railway men 
has been completely successful, and, 
therefore, it is suspended forthwith.” 


FIGHTING THE REDS 


When these pages went to press, on 
March 22, the Kapp revolt was a thing 
of the past, but the Red rebellion that 
had followed in its wake was still a seri- 
ous and bloody problem for the Ebert 
Government. 


The Communist revolt had grown to 
alarming proportions, especially in the 
western districts. Essen had been cap- 
tured by a Spartacan army after inflict- 
ing many hundreds of casualties. The 
Ruhr mining district was in a fierce 
ferment of radical revolt, and the Com- 
munists had a fully equipped army esti- 
mated at 70,000 men. Serious outbreaks 
were reported in Bavaria, Wirttemberg 
and Baden. By the 19th the dead in 
these local conflicts were estimated at 
more than 2,000. 

President Ebert and the members of 
his Government returned to Berlin on 
March 21 after a week’s absence and 
began taking vigorous measures to com- 
bat the Communist revolt, which had 
proved much more formidable than 
that of the militarists. Already the 
Ebert régime had taken an important 
step toward conciliation of the radi- 
cals by making a “swing to the 
left”? in its announcement of its future 
policy. As the outcome of a _ con- 
ference with the Strike Committee in 
Berlin, which lasted all through the night 
of the 19th-20th, the following. conven- 
tion was signed early in the morning of 
the 20th. Its chief concession to the 
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radicals was the promise that Noske 
should be dropped from power: 

1. The Government's representatives will 
intervene with the various political parties 
in order to reform the same. Prussian 
Cabinet Ministers will be nominated by 
agreement between the parties and the 
trade unionists. 


2. The labor organizations will have a 
decisive influence in these nominations, 
respecting, however, the rights of Parlia- 
ment. 


3. Punishment of the leaders of the 
recent coup, including all officials and 
civil servants who supported the Kapp 
régime. 

4. Democratization of all administra- 
tions and the dismissal of all who proved 
disloyal to the Constitution. 

5. Immediate extension of existing social 
laws and the framing of new laws. 

6-7. The immediate socializat‘on of all 
industries, therefore nationalization of che 
coal and potash syndicates. 

8. Confiscation of agricultural products 
and confiscation of land improperly and 
unintensively cultivated. 

9. Dissolution of Reichswehr formations 
not loyal to the Constitution and their 
replacement by formations from the work- 
men, artisans and State teachers. 

10. The resignation of Gustav Noske and 
Dr. Karl Heine. 

The strike was declared off at noon, 
and the state of siege was ended the 
following day, but Noske’s strong hand 
was still active in the work of combat- 
ing rebellion, and it was agreed that 
he would not retire immediately. The 
disturbances everywhere were increasing 
in seriousness. The Reds had occupied 
Leipzig and fought a pitched battle there 
with Government troops on the 19th, re- 
sulting in the killing of 3,000 persons 
before the Government recaptured the 
city. Communist control was spreading 
in the Rhine districts, and ‘the German 
Republic was facing the most serious 
crisis in its brief history. 


DOWNFALL OF ERZBERGER 


The chief event of the month in Ger- 
many, aside from the attempted revolu- 
tion, was the Erzberger trial. The volun- 
tary resignation of Minister of Finance 
Erzberger on Feb. 24 had come as the 
sensational climax to a long series of 
attacks which culminated in accusations 
against his personal integrity. Herr 
Erzberger was said to have become the 
best hated man in Germany, even more 


so than Minister of Def ~se Noske, 
though for different reasons. 

In July, 1919, a veritable political 
storm swept upon Herr Erzberger when 
he published his first financial program 
+ raise $6,000,000,000, principally by 
taxation, almost by confiscation, of capi- 
tal. As time went on the torrent of vi- 
tuperation grew in intensity. He was 
charged with treason, profiteering, tax 
dodging, &c. In September former Vice 
Chancellor Dr. Karl Helfferich declared 
that Erzberger was “a menace to the 
purity of public life” and “a dangerous 
member of the Government.” Thus, 
early in January, 1920, Erzberger was 
driven to the extremity of making a pub- 
lic defense. He chose a libel suit as his 
means and Dr. Helfferich as his target. 


SENSATIONS OF THE TRIAL 


The trial began on Jan. 19, and one 
among several sensational incidents was 
the attempted assassination of Erzber- - 
ger on the 26th by Hirschfield, a former 
military cadet. He was_ seriously 
wounded. From the outset the nature 
of the defense placed Erzberger himself 
on the defensive. Dr. Helfferich pleaded 
“ justifiable libel,” and produced such an 
array of witnesses that Erzberger pre- 
sented the figure of a man charged 
with a capital offense. Testimony went 
to show that he had been involved in 
numerous questionable transactions, and 
had used his official position to the end 
of personal gain. In the final scene 
State Attorney Messerschmidt testified 
that Erzberger had smuggled large 
amounts of private funds to Switzerland. 
In cross-examination he stated that he 
had come across Erzberger’s trail in 
connection with an _ investigation of 
Michael Thalberg, a Zurich attorney, 
who, he testified, acted as transfer 
agent in. financial transactions which he 
believed would total 15,000,000 marks. 

The proceedings rose to the dramatic 
when Dr. Helfferich personally exam- 
ined Erzberger, and forced the Minister 
to admit that he was acquainted with 
Thalberg, that the Minister’s wife had 
been in communication with the attorney 
at Zurich, and that he had funds on de- 
posit there. Herr Erzberger, in attempt- 
ing to defend himself, asserted that the 
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money on deposit in Switzer'and was for 
political and church use, and that large 
amounts were used in defraying the cost 
of his family’s sojourn in that country; 
further, that the transactions had been 
legally made through banks. Thereupon 
Dr. Helfferich exclaimed: “I know 
more than you care to admit.” 

This testimony left Erzberger no 
other choice than to tender his resigna- 
tion to President Ebert. It was prompt- 
ly accepted. 

Subsequently the trial proceeded un- 
til March 11, when the court delivered 
judgment. Dr. Karl Helfferich was fined 
300 marks and costs because he had 
failed to prove one point in his allega- 
tions against Mathias Erzberger, name- 
ly, the latter’s intention to denounce 
Helfferich to the Entente. But, on the 
other hand, Presiding Judge Baumbach 
declared proved the following allega- 
tions against Erzberger: “ First, mixing 
politics with business; second, untruth- 
fulness; third, impropriety; fourth, po- 
litical activity to Germany’s disadvan- 
tage.” 


SCHEME TO CONTROL RUSSIA 


The Minister’s discomfiture was com- 
pleted on Jan. 16 by the publication of 
a letter written by him six months after 
he had signed the armistice, in which 
he urged the Germans to bear in mind 
“the reasons for this war,” which he 
defined as a struggle for world dominion 
between Continental Europe and the An- 
glo-Saxon race in England and the 
United States. In his opinion the 
“game ” between London and Berlin was 
the same as that once fought out by Car- 
thage and Rome. After disposing of 
France as weakened beyond recovery, he 
added: 


If we succeed in keeping Poland down 
it will mean enormous gains for us. In 
the first place, France’s position on the 
Continent is, in the long run, untenable. 
In the second, the way to Russia is then 
open. That is, even for a blind man, 
Germany’s future. Russia is now ripe if 
planted with German seed to come into 
the great German future. Nothing must 
disturb us in the great problem before 
us. Poland is the sole but very power- 
ful obstacle. Therefore we must not lose 
courage, * * * but continue our work 
ceaselessly, and ever keep before our 


eyes the gigantic reware which we hope 
to obtain. If we succeed in hindering 
the building up of a strong Poland, then 
the future is quite clear for us. Then 
the Anglo-Saxons cannot close the road to 
Russia for us. We will undertake the 
restoration of Russia, and in the posses- 
sion of such support we will be ready 
within ten or fifteen years to bring 
France without any difficulty into our 
power. The march toward Paris will be 
easier then than in 1914. The last step 
but one toward world dominion will then 
be reached. The Continent is ours. Aft- 
erward will follow the last stage—the 
closing struggle between Continent and 
** overseas.”’ 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 


Announcement was made in Berlin on 
Jan. 17 of the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with recent enemy countries by 
the appointment of Dr. Shtamer, Ham- 
burg Senator, as Chargé d’Affaires in 
London; Dr. Meyer, a Bavarian Parlia- 
mentarian, in Paris; the former State 
Secretary, Dr. Solf, in Tokio, and Frei- 
herr von Lucius in Rome. It was pointed 
out that as neither Dr. Shtamer nor Dr. 
Meyer was a professional diplomat the 
Foreign Office took credit for this in- 
novation. Diplomatic representatives 
sent to other capitals were former Im- 
perial Minister Dr. Landsberg, to Brus- 
sels; Count von Oberndorff, Madrid; Pro- 
fessor Saenge, Prague, and Colonel Ren- 
ner, The Hague. Colonel Renner was 
military attaché -t the Dutch capital 
during the war, and was known as an 
opponent of the annexationist policy and 
of ruthless submarine war. It was also 
reported that Dr. Dresel had arrived in 
Berlin to take charge of American in- 
terests. 

For the first time since the war a 
British warship saluted the German flag 
at Wilhelmshaven on Jan. 17, when the 
Malaya, with the Interallied Commission 
of Control on board, fired the customary 
peace-time twenty-one guns on entering 
the harbor. 


COBURG JOINS BAVARIA 


The formal union of the Coburg part 
of the tiny Duchy of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha with the State of Bavaria was 
effected on Feb. 15 by the signing in 
Munich of the treaty authorized by the 


people of both States. According to a 
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Munich dispatch, sent out by the semi- 
official Wolf Telegraph Bureau, the prin- 


cipal provisions of the agreement whereby 
the 216 square miles of Coburg, with 
their 75,000 inhabitants, are united to the 
territory of their big neighbor are as 
follows: 


The territory of the Free State of Co- 
burg is united to the Free State of 
Bavaria in a single territory. The po- 
litical sovereignty over the territory of 
Coburg passes to Bavaria with this uni- 
fication. The territory of the Free State 
of Coburg, with the exception of the do- 
main of Kénigsberg, is attached to: the 
district of Upper Franconia; the K6nigs- 
berg domain is attached to the district 
of Lower Franconia. The cities of Co- 
burg, Neustadt and Rodach remain ‘ un- 
mittelbar ’’ [i. e., independent of the dis- 
trict Governments]. 


In the election for the Landtag in Ba- 
varia following the union of Coburg with 
Bavaria the districts formerly belonging 
to Coburg will take part according to 


the conditions obtaining in Bavaria. Un- 
til such election is held, the Coburg Pro- 

. vincial Assembly will send three members 
to the Bavarian Landtag, who will have 
seats and voices in it and enjoy the same 
rights as the Bavarian Landtag Depu- 
ties. 

On the day of the act of union the Ba- 
varian Constitution automatically enters 
into force in the territory of the Free 
State of Coburg. 

The judicial union with Prussia and the 
Thuringian States in the Courts of As- 
size and the Supreme Court is to be abol- 
ished. 

The National Government is to be re- 
quested to incorporate in the national law 
a clause regarding the union of Coburg 
with Bavaria providing that the date of 
the going into effect of the national law 
will be set by an order of the Bavarian 
Government. 


Other parts of the agreement regulate 
internal matters concerning the adminis- 
tration of justice, charity and welfare 
work, education, &c. 


Enforcing the Treaty Terms 


How Germany Is Meeting the Obligations Imposed on Her— 
Tendency Toward Modification 
[PERIOD ENDED Marcu 16, 1920] 


HE question of Germany’s fulfill- 
ment of the Peace Treaty con- 
tinues to be a source of extreme 
difficulty and friction. In a stern 
note France declared in February that 
Germany, during December, 1919, had 
produced 10,450,000 tons of coal, and 
that, according to Article 429 of the 
Peace Treaty, she should have delivered 
to the Allies, notably to France, some 
2,500,000 tons, instead of the 600,000 tons 
actually handed over. Because of this 
failure, the note added, the time limits 
for evacuation of the occupied territory 
were suspended; it also threatened re- 
prisal measures. 

In a statement issued on Feb. 16 by 
Erich Schmidt, German Minister of Eco- 
nomics, Premier Millerand was charged 
with misrepresenting the facts of the 
coal situation. The German coal output, 
Dr. Schmidt declared, was only half nor- 


mal; furthermore, if Germany delivered 
the 2,500,000 tons demanded by the 
French Government ‘“ e would fall below 
50 per cent. of her peace-time supply. In 
these circumstances, he asserted, the al- 
lied coal demands on Germany simply 
could not be met. “ This coal,” he said, 
“the French must leave us, if they are 
to follow a far-sighted policy rather than 
a short-sighted policy of revenge. * * * 
If she takes too much from Germany, 
France must bury her hope of further 
restoration.” 


REDUCTION OF ARMY 


One concession which Germany re- 
ceived was an extension of the time limit 
within which her armed forces must be 
reduced. Premier Lloyd George shortly 
before Feb. 18 notified Dr. Shtamer, the 
newly appointed German representative 
in London, that the date when the Ger- 
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man Army must be reduced to the pre- 
scribed total of 200,000 men had been 
moved on to April 10, and that the ulti- 
mate reduction to 100,000 had been set 
for July 10. (According to Article 160 
of the Peace Treaty, the full reduction 
to 100,000 was to have been effected 
by April 1, 1920.) 


It was officially denied in Paris on 
Feb. 20 that this extension of time indi- 
cated any weakening of. the allied deter- 
mination to enforce the fulfillment of 
Article 160. Both France and Great 
Britain stood firmly for the final re- 
duction by July 10. General Niessel, 
former head of the Baltic Commission, 
who had been charged by the French 
Government to make a report on Ger- 
many’s military situation, issued at this 
time a statement, based on an elaborate 
analysis of the German police and mili- 
tary organization, to prove that Ger- 
many was secretly building up a large 
army, far beyond the limits stipulated by 
the treaty. 

The transfer of the remaining German 
warships to the Allies was set for March 
10, when eight battleships, eleven cruis- 
ers and forty-two destroyers were to be 
formally surrendered. Seventy per cent. 
of the ships transferred were to go to 
Great Britain, 11 per cent. to Italy and 
8 per cent. to Japan. 


EXTRADITION OF WAR CRIMINALS 


Another important concession to Ger- 
many related to the extradition of the 
900 Germans accused by the allied na- 
tions of war crimes. The text of the 
German note of Jan. 25, proposing the 
trial of those accused by the German 
Federal Court at Leipzig, and referred 
to in the allied reply accepting this pro- 
posal on Feb. 16 (printed in the March 
issue of CURRENT HIsToRY), was not 
made public in Berlin until Feb. 4. It 
read as follows: 


.The German Government pointed out to 
the Governments of the principal allied 
and associated powers in the beginning 
of last December the fatal consequences 
that would be entailed by a carrying out 
of the conditions contained in Articles 
228 to 230 of the Peace Treaty regarding 
the extradition of Germans. The reasons 
for this statement were listed in a memo- 
randum handed to the representatives of 


the principal allied and associated pow- 
ers at that time, and now again included 
with this note. 


In amplifying these expositions the Ger- 
man Government has again expressly and 
emphatically pointed out that the allied 
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and associated Governments’ insistence 
upon extraditions would doubtless be 
bound to cause the most violent con- 
vulsions, not only in the political but also 
in the economic field. In _ particular 
would the thoroughgoing measures which 
the German Government is about to un- 
dertake for the purpose of preventing an 
economic collapse, especially in the mat- 
ter of increasing production, that of coal 
above all, be put in extreme jeopardy, if 
not made entirely impossible. This would 
naturally produce serious reaetions in the 
matter of fulfilling the economic obliga- 
tions of the Peace Treaty. 


In the memorandum of Nov. 5, 1919, 
there was also indicated a way to ar- 
range the matter that would be endurable 
for Germany and at the same time be 
capable of being carried out. Since then 
the principal allied and associated pow- 
ers have also become acquainted with an- 
other act by the German Government 
again indicating its earnest intention of 
bringing .to justice and proper punish- 
ment Germans guilty of war crimes or 
outrages. This refers to the law, enacted 
unanimously by the German legislative 
bodies on Dec. 18, 1919, providing for the 
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prosecution of war criminals, a copy of 
which is inclosed herewith. 

The Peace Treaty has gone into effect 
without the allied and associated powers 
having made .manifest any intention on 
their part to take into account the urgent 
representations of the German Govern- 
ment in this affair. In a clear convic- 
tion, only strengthened by the impression 
of the last few weeks, of the extraordi- 
nary seriousness of the situation, the 
German Government considers it its im- 
perative duty once again to approach the 
allied and asosciated powers for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a settlement of 
the affair satisfactory to the interests of 
these powers, and possible of execution 
by Germany. Therefore, it repeats and 
defines once more the proposal already 
suggested, and accordingly makes the 
following declaration: 


THE GERMAN PROPOSAL 


The German Government will instruct 

the prosecuting authorities to begin at 
once criminal action against all Germans 
against whom the allied and associated 
yovernments bring charges of having vio- 
lated the rules and regulations of war, 
as soon as the evidence upon which these 
charges are based is received. It will 
suspend all laws which might stand in 
the way of the beginning of such an 
action, particularly the existing amnesty 
acts, in so far as these cases are con- 
cerned. ‘The highest German court, the 
Federal Court in Leipsic, will be compe- 
tent to handle this criminal procedure. 
Furthermore, the allied and associated 
powers actually interested will receive the 
right to take part directly in the trial. 

A special agreement could be reached 
regarding the extent of this participation. 
For example, it would be quite possible 
to arrange matters so that an allied 
power would send a representative of its 
interests to the trial, empowered to take 
note of all papers and documents con- 
cerning the case, to present new evidence, 
to name witnesses and experts, as well as 
to make proposals in general and to plead 
for the interests of the injured party. All 
proposals by this representative for bring- 
ing in evidence would be acceded to. Such 
witnesses and technical experts as were 
citizens of an allied or associated country 
would be heard, upon the demand of the 
allied representative, by the competent 
judicial authorities of their native lands, 
in which case the presence of the accused 
or of his attorney should be allowed. 
The decisions announced by the Federal 
Court would be published, together with 
their reasons. Furthermore, the German 
Government is ready to negotiate over the 
establishment of a second court. 

The German Government is convinced 
that in this way, and only in this way, 
can the intentions of the allied and asso- 


ciated powers upon which are based Arti- 
cles 228 to 230 of the Peace Treaty 
really be carried out. If, on the contrary, 
these powers were to insist upon the 
extradition of the accused persons, it is 
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probable that only such persons would 
voluntarily present themselves before the 
foreign courts as felt themselves innocent 
and consequently could count upon an 
acquittal. The really guilty ones, on the 
other hand, would escape punishment, be- 
cause the Government, as is pointed out 
in more detail in the accompanying mem- 
orandum, could not find any officials who 
would be willing to carry out the arrests 
and extraditions. 


The memorandum referred to in the 
German note enumerated the various 
reasons, already recounted in the press, 
why the German Government felt sure it 
could not survive a real attempt to ar- 
rest and hand over the war criminals. 


EFFECT OF ALLIES’ CONCESSIONS 


The Entente’s note transferring juris- 
diction created much satisfaction in Ger- 
many, though the Government main- 
tained an attitude of reserve, and the 
Reactionary Party sought to belittle 
what was in effect a triumph for the 
Ebert Government. Hints of further dif- 
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ficulty were made by He  Noske at 
Bremen on Feb. 18, on the score that 
much that appeared to the Allies to be 
criminal was purely a general war meas- 
ure ordered by superiors, which Germany 
would never acknowledge to be a crime. 
Minister of Justice Schiffer, however, 
made the following statement: 

The German Government considers it a2 
matter of national honor that those per- 
sons named in the allied extradition list 
who have been guilty of war crimes shall 
be punished. Should any of the accused 
fail to answer the summons to appear be- 
fore the High Court at Leipsig for trial 
on the charges preferred against him, he 
will be promptly arrested and _ taken 
there. 


A number of prominent Generals and 
Admirals who were among those listed 
issued a declaration on Feb. 27 which, 
while reiterating their refusal to appear 
before a foreign tribunal, expressed 
their willingness to be tried before a 
German Judge. The signers of this 
declaration were General von Luden- 
dorff, former First Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; Admiral von Tirpitz, former Minis- 


ter of the Navy; General von Falken- 
hayn, former Chief of Staff; Field Mar- 
shal von Kluck, Admiral von Schroeder, 
and numerous other high army and 
naval officers. 


ALLIES FAVOR TEST TRIAL 


At a meeting of the Interallied Justice 
Committee, empowered to deal with this 
matter, held in Paris on March 2, a se- 
lection of some forty-six culprits was 
made, against whom the evidence was 
most conclusive. This list was sifted 
and slightly modified at a subsequent 
meeting, and then submitted to the Su- 
preme Council in London for approval 
and transmission to Germany. Append- 
ed to each name was a brief outline of 
the charges. The plan proposed was 
that Germany should try these selected 
culprits as a test of her sincerity. As 
the trials proceeded the allied commit- 
tee was to compare the case put forward 
by the prosecution with its own very 
complete dossiers. To prepare each case 
the Germans would be given every fa- 
cility for collecting evidence in the lo- 
calities where the crimes occurred, 
either in France or elsewhere. The Al- 
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lies retained the right to order a retrial 
or hold such retrial themselves if they 
considered the verdict unjust. 

One German paper, Vorwarts, in its 
issue of Feb. 18, expressed great pessi- 
mism about the impartiality the Leip- 
zig judges, saying of them: 

They have been life-long and faithful 
supporters of the old Prussian military 
domination. Evil things have happened. 
Civilians have been massacred for alleged 
franc-tireur attacks, villages have been 
burned down, men and women have been 
deported, but who will say this is impos- 
sible after having observed the spirit and 
practices of German militarisra, even in 
peace times? 


GERMAN COUNTERCHARGES 


A note handed to Premier Lloyd 
George by the German representative in 
London on March 10, on the other hand, 
after asserting that the Imperial Court 
would be guided only by considerations 
of justice, and would conduct an im- 
partial inquiry, demanded that the ar- 
rest of Germans in the occupied terri- 
tories on charges similar to those listed 
should cease, and that those arrested 
should be delivered to German courts. 
The note further demanded that the 
Allies should abandon the right claimed 
of arresting and trying Germans not on 
the list if caught on allied territory, say- 
ing that incidents arising out of the war 
should be consigned to oblivion with the 
advent of peace. Otherwise, it con- 
tinued, the resumption of normal rela- 
tions would be made difficult, and the 
German Government would be obliged to 
take official cognizance of crimes com- 
mitted against Germans by allied sub- 
jects. 

Regarding this last possibility, Foreign 
Minister Miller, during the debate on the 
Leipzig trials in the National Assembly 
on March 5, stated that Germany did not 
intend to send the Entente at present a 
list of allied citizens accused of misdeeds, 
and expressed doubt as to whether the 
Allies would punish any of their citizens 
on the strength of German evidence; such 
a move, he added, would probably unite 
even more firmly the allied coalition. A 
list, however, he stated, had been drawn 
up, comprising 312 pages of indictments 
against French individuals, and sixty- 











nine against British. All the data had 
been officially corroborated, but publica- 
tion would be deferred. Germany, he 
declared, would never demand the extra- 
dition of allied Generals. As to war mis- 
deeds, in general, he laid down the propo- 
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sition that “swinishness and crime” 


could be charged up to all the belliger- 
ents. 






THE REPARATIONS COMMISSION 


The resignation of M. Jonnart as Pres- 
ident of the Reparations Commission, on 
the score of ill-health, occurred on Feb. 
18. Premier Millerand offered the post 
to M. André Tardieu, who declined it in 
order to have a free hand in pressing 


the execution of the Peace Treaty, which 


he had helped to frame. 


The official announcement that ex- 
President Poincaré had agreed to rep- 
resent France as President of the Repa- 
rations Commission was made on Feb. 
and was received with much pleas- 


21, 


ure throughout the country, as it was 
believed that he, better than any other 
statesman, would be able to defend the 
interests of France. 
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The task which M. Poincaré assumed 


was a formidable one. The principal 
work of the commission, on which all 
the allied powers are represented, will 
be to establish by May 1, 1921, the total 
amount which Germany will be called 
upon to pay as compensation for the 
damage done by her armed forces during 
the war. Its powers are wide. It has 
the authority to transfer its sittings to 
Germany, if it deems this to be expe- 
dient. In case Germany fails to carry 
out her obligations, it has the right to 
propose measures of economic or finan- 
cial reprisal. The four principal ques- 
tions with which it will be called upon 
to deal are as follows: 

1. To estimate the total amount of 
damage caused by Germany during the 
war. 

2. To see that Germany restores all that 
she has stolen, seized and sequestrated 
and to arrange for the manner in which 
this restitution shall be carried -out. 


3. To insure the payment before May 1, 
1921, of the sum of £1,000,000,000 that 
Germany has undertaken to pay as a first 
installment of her debt, and to decide 
whether this sum shall be paid in gold, 
merchandise, shipping or securities. 

4. To insure that from now onward the 
sums due to the Allies are made a prefer- 
ential charge on the whole of the public 
revenue of Germany, and consequently to 
insure that the burden of taxation on the 
German taxpayer is at least as heavy as 
that which has been imposed on the 
British, French and other allied taxpay- 
ers as the result of Germany’s agegres- 
sion. 


CHANGE TOWARD GERMANY 


A noteworthy development in early 
March was a change in the attitude of 
the Council of Premiers, indicating a be- 
lief that too severe demands would bring 
Germany to a point where she would 
represent a danger to Europe. This 
radical change in policy, inspired mainly 
by Mr. Lloyd George, had met with con- 
siderable opposition on the part of 
France, tenacious of the reparations al- 
lotted to her. Little by little, however, 
it was said, the French attitude was be- 
coming more flexible. 

One evidence of the new policy was 
seen in the Reparations Commission’s 
note to the Berlin Government, inviting 
it to make use of funds it possessed in 
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neutral countries to obtain the food and 
raw materials it needed, and also to use 
the capital it has invested in neutral 
countries for the same purposes. 


In a “Declaration on Economic Con- 
ditions of the World,” issued by the 
“Council of Premiers on March 9, the de- 
plorable conditions prevailing through- 
out Europe were reviewed, and the fun- 
damental economic unity of the war-dev- 
astated world was emphasized. To 
remedy these conditions, the following 
measures were advocated: increase of 
industry, reduction of individual expense, 
deflation of credits, purchase of raw ma- 
terials through commercial credits, and 
allied co-operation in restoring the dev- 
astated areas, especially those of 
Northern France. Germany was to be 
allowed to raise abroad a loan to meet 
her immediate needs. 


The German Foreign Minister, Herr 
Miiller, in an interview given in Berlin, 
protested against the repeated assertion 
in the Entente press that Germany does 
not wish to fulfill the conditions of the 
Peace Treaty. The Minister asserted 
that neither in Germany nor elsewhere 
was it realized what tremendous obliga- 
tions Germany had already met. Ac- 
cording to the official estimates cited by 
him, the following values had been de- 
livered: 

Marks in Gold. 
PTO DOR i o6.sp5s slew seca siaees 1,000,000,000 
Enterprises liquidated abroad. ..12,000,000,000 
State properties in surrendered 
regions . 6,600,000,000 
Commercial fleet .....e.seee+ee+ 8,200,000,000 
CBR ceases PTT a 
MACHINES .csccsccessesieccccsess ‘15000000 
Railway material .....cecccecees 750,000,000 
CADICR 1:00000560ses008 66,000,000 
State and army materials left 
EN. Se awateasoas.se as oe Sisciew - 7,000,000,000 
Expenses of foreign occupation.. 666,000,000 
Deliveries of cattle. 390,000,000 
Dyes (iseesecsenss, ROO UR 
Claims on Germany’s allies sur- 
rendered eee eeereerrersersesese 7,000,000,000 


eee ee ee 


Total . -44,978,000,000 


TARDIEU DEFENDS TREATY 


André Tardieu, in accordance with his 
announced intention, continued his press 
campaign in favor of complete fulfill- 
ment of the Peace Treaty without re- 
vision. Speaking ex cathedra as one of 


the French Peace Commissioners, he 
discussed in l’Illustration the whole 
question of revision, and criticised its 
advocates. In this article, which ap- 
peared toward the middle of February, 
he declared that such a demand had its 
root in a legand—“a legend that the 
most formidable treaty in the history of 
the world was improvised and patched 
up by four fallible and badly informed 
men, secluded in a dark room, and im- 
posed upon the world according to the 
vagaries of their fancy.” He added: 
“To this legend it is time to oppose 
some facts.” Some of the facts he gave 
were as follows: 


The treaty was studied, 
discussed for six months by fifty-two 
technical commissions, to which each 
country sent its best qualified specialists 
and which held 1,646 meetings. The con- 
clusions of the commissions, verified by 
twenty-six inquiries on the spot, were 
discussed from Jan. 10 to June 28 by 
three bodies, the Council of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, which held 39 meetings; 
the Council of Ten, which held 72, and 
the Council of Four, which held 145. 

These three councils heard the Presi- 
dents of the technical commissions and 
all the representatives of the allied and 
neutral countries interested. Finally, 
when at the beginning of May the texts 
were completed, a Council of Ministers of 
each of the great powers was called upon 
to deliberate upon them. 

On May 7 the treaty was handed to the 
Germans, and three days later they began 
to discuss it. Between May 10 and June 
28 the commissions in over 250 sessions 
and the Council of Four in 76 minutely 
revised all the articles. No criticism, 
whether formulated by Germany or not, 
was left in the background. Everything 
was discussed anew. By June 16 a reply 
was sent to the German notes, giving 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau a definite 
period in which to say yes or no. On 
June 28 the treaty was signed. 


CLAUSES ALREADY FULFILLED 


In reply to the contention that the 
treaty cannot be fulfilled, M. Tardieu 
said: 

The willing skepticism which for a long 
time united cur royalist and our Bolshe- 
vist press banished the execution of the 
treaty into the uncertain future. But 
what do we see? The reduction of Ger- 
man territory by 84,000 square kilometers 
quietly executed; the return to France of 
Alsace and Lorraine, free and without 
the burden of expense; Posen, ‘‘ the vital 
muscle of the Prussian body,’ as Bis- 


prepared and 
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marck called it, in the hands of Poland; 
the Walloon cantons given to Belgium. 

Executed also are the rupture of the 
Government bond between the Sarre Val- 
ley and Prussia, the possession of the 
mines by France, the plebiscite of Slesvig, 
the installation of the plebiscite commis- 
sion in Upper Silesia. 

Allied troops occupy the left bank of the 
Rhine, which is under control of a French 
Commissioner. The fortresses in the neu- 
tral zone are dismantled. The fleet, of 
which France has received 600,000 tons, 
has been given up. The restitution of 
pillaged property is also being undertaken, 
and that means nine billions to France. 
On retiring from the Presidency M. 

Poincaré accepted the post of chief politi- 
cal writer of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
His first contributed article, which ap- 
peared in the March issue, discussed the 
whole subject of the Peace Treaty. It 
arraigned severely the tendency of the 
treaty makers to change their minds, and 
referred to “the multitude of questions 
which have been the object of hap- 
hazard and contradictory solutions.” Of 
this “ever-changing attitude of the Allies 
on many problems, notably the questions 
of the East, the Adriatic and the 
Soviets,” M. Poincaré gave as an example 
the disposition of Constantinople, which 
kept the Quai d’Orsay and Downing 
Street “ busy playing at cross-purposes.” 
In this connection he cited a remarkable 
memorandum drawn up by Stephen 
Pichon—while he was still in the For- 
eign Office—which favored the mainte- 
nance of the Sultan in Constantinople. 


“FRENCH MILITARISM ” 


Deep resentment was shown in Paris 
on publication of President Wilson’s 
charge, in his letter of March 8 to Sen- 
ator Hitchcock, that France in her 
methods of executing the Peace Treaty 
was actuated by a spirit of militarism. 
The criticism was denounced by the 
French press as unjust and an unwar- 
ranted interference by the Chief of 
State of one country in the internal af- 
fairs of another. The explanation of 
France’s firmer attitude toward Ger- 
many was the sole desire to protect 
France, inasmuch as the League of Na- 
tions and the Anglo-French-American 
alliance promised no material results. 
As these substitute guarantees, which 
Mr. Wilson himself proposed at the 


Peace Conference, have now come to 
naught, France, it is held, should not be 
blamed for wanting to stay on the Rhine 


. until Germany comes to terms. 


M. Stéphane Lauzanne, the editor of 
the Matin, on March 11 published a 
vitriolic attack upon the personality of 
President Wilson, calling him “the same 
university professor, meddlesome and 
ignorant, turning out phrases pretty in 
words but bad in meaning; the same 
pedagogue who, mixing into the greatest 
drama in history, understood nothing of 
it, and has learned nothing of it.” 

The Temps expressed its regret that 
President Wilson’s health made it im- 
possible for him to come again to Europe 
and see the situation for himself, and 
continued: 

If he were before France, which counts 
on the treaty of peace, and before Ger- 
many, which is trying to escape it—be- 
fore France, which is exhausting herself 
to repair the ruins of war, and before 
Germany, -where a new war is openly 
preached—the President of the United 
States would not declare that a military 
party reigns in France. 

Similar articles were published in 
other papers. M. André Tardieu pointed 
out in an interview that almost the whole 
burden of carrying out the terms of the 
treaty had fallen upon France. Most 
of the common military tasks imposed 
by the Versailles Treaty, including the 
occupation of the Rhineland and plebi- 
scite regions, were being borne unaided 
by French troops. It was, therefore, he 
concluded, unjust in President Wilson to 
accuse the French of imperialism. 


PLEBISCITES AND MANDATES 


The result of the second plebiscite in 


Slesvig is given elsewhere in these 
pages. The Eupen and Malmédy dis- 
tricts on the German-Belgian frontier, 
allotted provisionally to Belgium, were 
entered by General Baltia, the Belgian 
High Commissioner, on Jan. 22. Pro- 
ceeding through the gayly decorated 
streets of Malmédy, the Commissioner 
read from the steps of the Hotel de 
Ville a proclamation pledging equal- 
ity to all in respect to language, re- 
ligion and civic rights. Civilian em- 
ployes were to be maintained in their 
old positions; Germans might return to 
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Germany if they so desired, with their 
families and personal property. Com- 
merce with Germany would continue 
without customs borders. The plebiscite 
would be completed within six months 
and would be conducted with all guar- 
antees of impartiality. An advisory 
body of twelve members, six from Eupen 
and Malmédy and six from Belgium, 
would form a local Parliament. 

General Odry, allied High Commis- 
sioner, on Feb. 15 formally took over 
control of Memel—a narrow strip of 
territory lying between Lithuania and 
the Baltic—from Count Lamsdorf, the 
German representative. The Commis- 
sioner announced that he would keep 
supreme authority in his hands, but that 
the business committee for the Memel 
district, headed by Mayor Altenberg, 
would continue its administration of lo- 
cal affairs unti! further notice. Under 
the Peace Treaty Germany agreed to 
abide by whatever disposition the allied 
and associated powers might make of 
the Memel district. 

It was announced on March 12 that 
the German Government had made an 
energetic protest against a series of de- 
crees issued by the Commission for the 
plebiscite territories in Upper Silesia, 
West Prussia and East Prussia, which 
Germany contended would interfere with 
the judicial organization of these dis- 
tricts. 


RULING THE SARRE REGION 


The Governing Commission of the 
Sarre Basin issued a proclamation on 
Feb. 26 announcing its assumption of 


control. The text of this document was 
given as follows in the German press: 


To the Inhabitants of the Sarre District: 

By virtue of the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the Governing Commission assumes 
its high office today. 

In the name of the League of Nations, 
which has created it, it will administer 
the territory of the Sarre Basin and ex- 
ercise the same governing power there 
as used to be exercised by the German 
Empire, Prussia and Bavaria. The Gov- 
erning Commission is firmly resolved to 
carry out most exactly the regulations of 
the Versailles Treaty and to see that 
everybody obeys them, not only accord- 
ing to the letter, but also according to 
the spirit. Above all does it regard it as 
its duty to earn the confidence of the 


population whose fate has been placed in 
its hands. 

Furthermore, it is firmly resolved to 
maintain order and peace throughout the 
entire Sarre territory. Under the high 
supervision of the Governing Commission 
the inhabitants will be able to hold their 
usual local meetings, exercise their re- 
ligious liberties and retain their societies, 
their schools and their language. 

The Governing Commission, in full con- 
sciousness of its duties, is determined to 
create respect for its authority and ruth- 
lessly to suppress all attempts, no matter 
whence they come, to disturb the popula- 
tion or mislead it into making mistakes. 
The rights with which the Governing 
Commission has been clothed by the 
treaty place it in & very good position to 
dedicate itself to its high task, without 
allowing itself to be handicapped by pos- 
sible idle, or actually criminal, revolts. 
In allowing itself to be guided by the 
same basic principles from which the 
League of Nations is derived it is de- 
sirous of entering into closer relations 
with the population, in a hearty spirit 
of reconciliation. * * * 

The Governing Commission will make it 
its special object to promote industry and 
to elevate the condition of the workers. 
It will endeavor, with all the power at its 
command, to increase production and to 
assure to the office employes and workers 
all the advantages that are consistent 
with the maintenance of well ordered 
industrial ¢stablishments. Proceeding 
from this standpoint, it will take into 
consideration the wishes expressed by the 
organizations of employes and employers, 
and it will do so in accord with the prin- 
ciples of the League of Nations. So far 
as this point is concerned it is aware, 
besides, that it is of one mind with the 
French mining authorities. In this re- 
spect France insures it unlimited freedom 
of action, and does so exactly in the way 
provided for in the Peace Treaty. In the 
exercise of the high office with which it 
has been intrusted the Governing Com- 
mission counts upon the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the population, whose mate- 
rial welfare will depend in many ways 
upon its peaceful attitude and its display 
of good-will. 

In this way the inhabitants of the Sarre 
country will have a chance to give expres- 
sion to their confidence in the League of 
Nations and at the same time to show 
the proper obedience to the Peace Treaty. 
Through demonstrated perseverance in 
labor, and, indeed, in all lines of work, 
agricultural as well as industrial, they 
will have a great part in the economic 
restoration of Europe. * * #* 

Done at Saarbriicken, Feb. 26, 1920, in 
the name of the Governing Commission. 
The President. 

V. RAULT, Councilor of State. 





Rhineland Under Allied Rule 


Regulations Adopted by the High Commission Cause Friction 
—Some of Them Are Modified 


HE Interallied High Commission of 
Rhenish Territory, whose Presi- 
dent is Paul Tirard, a Frenchman, 
took over supreme authority in the 

occupied region along the Rhine in the 
name of all the Allies on Jan. 11, 1920. 
The commission’s headquarters are at 
Coblenz. It issued the following procla- 
mation on the date just named: 


In execution of the Treaty of Peace the 
Interallied High Commission of the 
Rhenish countries takes over on this day 
supreme representation of the allied Gov- 
ernments in the occupied territories. Fole- 
lowing the instructions of the allied Gov- 
ernments, it wishes to make a. light as 
possible for the Rhenish people the burden 
of occupation, provided only that the Ger- 
man Government shall diligently continue 
to carry out the reparations due to the 
peoples which were victims of the war. 


The High Commission guarantees to the 
Rhenish people the fulfillment of the law 
of occupation—whose liberality is unprece 
edented in history—both in letter and 
spirit. In agreement with the High Come 
mand’ of the allied troops, however, it 
will see that the safety of its troops shall 
suffer no attack. It will suppress, with- 
out needless severity, but also without 
weakness, every action aimed at the se- 
curity of those troops which, in 1918, 
crossed the frontiers in the heat of battle, 
still shaken by the emotion of seeing 
their homes devastated and by the hor- 
rible treatment inflicted on their wives, 
their parents and’ their children, yet who 
won over themselves the highest of all 
victories, and for more than_ twelve 
months have brought to the Rhenish 
people the benefits of order, aided them 
with food supplies, and given them the 
example of their discipline. 

The Interallied High Commission counts 
on the collaboration of German officials 
and magistrates, acting in complete har- 
mony with the commission, to insure the 
people of the occupied territories a régime 
of order, industry and peace. Responsible 
for public order, the maintenance of 
which is ultimately incumbent on the 
occupying troops, it intends to guarantee 
to the Rhenish people full justice, the 
exercise of their public and individual 
liberties, the development of their legiti- 
mate aspirations and of their prosperity. 

The High Commission hopes that con- 
tact between the troops of the allied 


nations and the Rhenish people will prove, 
not a source of friction, but a means of 
the various nations becoming better ac- 
quainted, and of progressing, in the union 
of labor, order and peace, toward the 
future of a better humanity. 


This document was posted up in two 
columns, the French version, of which 
the above is a translation, on the left, 
and the German version on the right. 


RHINELAND REGULATIONS 


Despite the idealistic note of this rroc- 
lamation, ample evidence was found in 
the German press that the regulations 
set up by the Interallied Commission 
were regarded with deep dissatisfaction 
by the German residents. Some of these 
regulations, as printed in the German 
papers, were as follows: 


All German authorities and all persons 
in the occupied territory must obey the 
commands of the foreign military au- 
thorities in the exercise of their powers 
and authority. German officials disobey- 
ing these orders will not only be pun- 
ished, but they may also be removed 
from office by the High Commission. 

All ordinances issued by the High Inter- 
allied Commission have all the force of 
laws upon being promulgated; the Ger- 
man legislative bodies and the German 
officials are not allowed to object to them. 
On the other hand, the High Commis- 
sion reserves the right to decide which 
of the laws of the German Nation or of 
the States are to be applied in the occu- 
pied part of Germany. 

Anybody who violates the ordinances 
of the foreign occupying force may be 
turned over to the military courts of the 
foreign troops of occupation. In case of 
necessity the German authorities must 
turn over all the official and other data 
necessary for this purpose. 

Any person whose words, gestures or 
attitude in regard to the members of the 
High Commission or persons attached to 
it, or in regard to the occupying troops 
or any member of these troops, or in re- 
gard to the flag or any military emblem 
of the allied and associated powers, is 
characterized as insulting or unseemly 
will incur the punishments provided for 
the carrying out of the ordinances of the 
High Commission. 

All uniformed German State employes, 











including the police, firemen, customs of- 
ficers and foresters, are obliged to salute 
the colors and the officers of the Entente. 
Any one who facilitates, or commits, an 
act aimed at causing discontent, discord, 
or lack of discipline among the occupying 
troops will be sent to prison for as much 
as five years. 


The High Commission has the right, in 
certain circumstances, to expel persons 
from the occupied territory. 


The compulsory passport system will be 
maintained for travel between the occu- 
pied and the unoccupied parts of Ger- 
many. In the occupied territory itself 
every person more than fourteen years 
of age must be provided with an identi- 
fication card. 


The postal, telegraph and_ telephone 
systems are under censorship. The offi- 
cials named by the High Commission have 
the right to demand the handing over of 
letters and postal packages of all kinds. 
Such postal packages are to be dealt with 
according to the instructions of the High 
Commission. The High Commission re- 
serves the right to forbid newspapers, 
circulars and any other’ publications, 
printed matter and reproductions of pic- 
tures, music and films in so far as they 
are calculated to endanger the mainten- 
ance of the public order or to militate 
against the safety or the prestige of the 
High Commission or of the occupying 
troops. Newspapers may be forbidden for 
a period of from three days to three 
months. 















































































































































































































































Political meetings must be announced 
forty-eight hours before they occur. The 
notice must give the object of the meet- 
ing and the names of its promoters. 

There must be no strike in any vital 
industry before all the possibilities of 
agreement and adjustment have been ex- 
hausted and before the decision of the 
High Commission has been called for. 
This applies to strikes in the following 
industries: Railroads and their repair 
shops; telegraph, telephone and _ postal 
administrations; coal mines, navigation, 
gas, electric and water works. The High 
Commission can extend this ordinance to 
any other enterprise by issuing the proper 
order. 


OFFICIAL GERMAN PROTEST 


That the German Government itself 
was by no means content with the rules 
and regulations laid down by the Inter- 
allied High Commission was evidenced 
not only by the comments of high offi- 
cials, but by the action of the German 
Foreign Office in sending a formal pro- 
test to Baron von Lersner, the German 
representative in Paris. This message 
was summarized as follows in a Berlin 
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dispatch sent to the Kdélnische Zeitung 
on Jan. 16: 


In this communication the German Gov- 
ernmer~t takes its stand upon the prin- 
ciple that the powers of the occupation 
authorities in the districts to ‘ie left of 
the Rhine are defined in the Rhineland 
agreement which was signed on June 28, 
1919, at the same time as the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles, and that not only Germany, 
but also the other parties to the treaty, 
are bound by the contents of this agree- 
ment, so that they have no right to re- 
strict the German rights beyond the 
bounds laid down in the agreement. It is 
noted with surprise that the Rhineland 
Commission does not seem to share this 
opinion, and wishes, through issuing regu- 
lations, to establish conditions which 
would be in gross contradiction to the 
text of the Rhineland agreement and to 
the repeated assurances of the allied 
and associated powers, and which would 
represent encroachments of th: gravest 
kind upon the administrative and judicial 
sovereignty of the German Nati_n as well 
as upon the civic political rights of the 
inhabitants of the occupied territory. 

In a special memorandum the objec- 
tions to the individual provisions of the 
Rhineland Commission’s plan of regula- 
tion are brought together. In conclusion 
the note voices the Federal Government’s 
conviction that an impartial investigation 
by the allied and associated powers will 
lead to the recognition of the fact that 
the regulations mentioned are not neces- 
sary to assure the maintenance and the 
covering of the needs of the occupying 
troops, especially as by the Rhineland 
agreement the High Commission is al- 
ready empowered to resort at any time 
to any particular steps necessary for the 
insurance of safety. The regulations re- 
ferred to, however, would not even pro- 
mote the security of the occupying troops, 
but would be in sharp contradiction to 
the spirit of international reconciliation 
which now, after the conclusion of peace, 
ought to lead the nations to join in the 
common work of civilization. 


REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


That the necessity of modifying these 
regulations was realized by the commis- 
sion became apparent as early as Jan. 
16, when the Cologne papers printed a 
summary of the changes introduced. The 
regulations regarding travel at night and 
automobile travel had become inopera- 
tive; only the regulations about closing 
hours and automobile licenses remained 
in force; the newspapers were no longer 
obliged to carry at the top of their front 
pages the statement that they were 
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issued “ With the permission of the Brit- 
ish (or French, or Belgian) authorities.” 
All German newspapers and publications, 
even those formerly excluded, were 
allowed to appear. 


A number of other regulations not 
mentioned above had also undergone 
modification or been eliminated, accord- 
ing to statements made by Sir Harold 
Stuart, the British member of the Inter- 
allied Commission, during a short visit 
to London about the middle of February. 
The attitude of the commission, whose 
function it was to secure the safety of 
the armies in the occupied territory, had 
been, he said, misrepresented in the Ger- 
man press, which was evidently seeking 
to convey the impression that the Central 
German Government was closely watch- 
ing Rhineland interests. The attitude of 
the people toward the British was de- 
scribed by him as “ quite friendly.” The 
severity of the administration, he said, 
had been greatly relaxed by the com- 
mission. The censorship on postal, tele- 
graphic and telephonic communications, 
as well as on the press, had been re- 
moved. 

Restrictions on movement, both within 
the occupied territory and between the 
Rhineland and other parts of Germany, 
had been lifted. Germans were now sub- 
jected only to German jurisdiction, said 
Sir Harold Stuart, except as regards 
offenses against members of the allied 
forces and matters affecting their prop- 
erty. A surrender of allied military 
jurisdiction had been made to the extent 
that civil actions relating to members of 
the allied forces in their private capacity 
could be tried in the German courts; but 
appeals would be to an allied court, on 
which there would be one German law- 
yer. 


As against these liberal concessions by 
the Allies the Germans, it was pointed 
out, had proclaimed a state of siege in 
unoccupied Germany. The German 
charge that the High Commission had 
forbidden strikes was declared to be 
quite unfounded. All that the High Com- 
mission had done was to require that 
before any strike took place among the 
railway men, postal or telegraphic offi- 
cials and coal miners the case should be 





submitted to a German Court of Con- 
ciliation. If the decision of this court 
is not accepted by the men they must 
give a week’s notice of their intention to 
strike. 

The Germans had complained that the 
Allies could punish and dismiss any Ger- 
man official who incurred their dis- 
pleasure. The fact was that under 
Article 5 of the agreement annexed to 
the Peace Treaty the German authori- 
ties in the occupied territories have to 
conform, under penalty of removal, to 
the ordinances of the High Commission. 


The regulation compelling all Germans 
in uniform to salute the Entente colors 
had been abolished. [See German car- 
toon on this subject in the present issue. ] 
The word. “ seemly” (“ inconvenant” in 
the French version) had been omitted in 
the English version of this regulation, 
and only cases of actual insult to the 
allied troops would be taken up, said 
Sir Harola Stuart. 


FRICTION WITH FRANCE 


At the time of the crisis over the ques- 
tion of extradition of German war crim- 
inals, Premier Millerand notified the 
German Government that because of the 
non-fulmillment of the treaty terms by 
Germany in failing to deliver the full 
amounts of coal to France, the time 
limits placed upon the allied occupation 
of the Rhineland had been suspended. 

The German Government demanded 
that the independent principality of 
Birkenfeld, then occupied by French 
troops, be administered by high Prussian 
officials. It was stated by the Echo du 
Rhin on Jan. 10 that the French Gov- 
ernment had replied to this in the nega- 
tive, on the ground that it would be at 
variance with the German Constitution; 
the military authorities, said the statc- 
ment of the commander of the French 
Army of the Rhine, General Degoutte, 
could deal only with the regular adminis- 
trative authorities of the occupied ter- 
ritories. 


Evidences of the complete harmony of 
the allied leaders in the Rhineland terri- 
tory were seen by the Echo du Rhin in 
friendly and official visits paid General 
Degoutte, the French commander, by 
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General Robertson, head of the British 
Rhineland forces, and by General Allen, 
head of the American forces. The latter 
visit occurred on Jan. 30. The visit of 
General Michel, the Belgian commander, 
was announced at the same time. 

A controversy between France and 
Switzerland concerning transportation 
on the Rhine between Basel and Stras- 
bourg had aroused Swiss public opinion 
considerably by the beginning of Febru- 
ary. The French plan to construct a 
seventy-mile canal along the Alsatian 
bank had been opposed by Switzerland 
and its commercial bodies, on the ground 
that it would reduce open traffic from 
12,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons, would entail 


Denmark and the 
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controversies with French power sta- 
tions, would allow the levy by the French 
of tolls, forbidden upon natural water- 
ways by the Rhine transportation con- 
vention, would deprive Basel of the bene- 
fits of its natural geographical and com- 
mercial position, would unduly favor 
Upper Alsatian industry, would impair 
the activities of Rotterdam and result in 
increased freight charges upon necessary 
raw material required by Swiss indus- 
tries. 

The French plan depends upon the con- 
sent of the Rhine Traffic Commission, 
composed of international delegates, 
which is to meet within six months after 
the ratification of the treaty. 


Slesvig Plebiscite 


Germany Gets the South Zone 


HERE was great jubi- 

lation throughout Den- 

mark over the reunion 
with the first Slesvig zone 
on Feb. 10, which was 
hailed as the greatest event 
in a century of Danish his- 
tory. Great public demon- 
strations were organized, 
and many exultant articles 
were published in the press, 
while enthusiastic speeches 
welcoming the repatriated 
people were delivered in 
both the Landsthing and 
Folkething. 

The fierce factional strife 
arising from the campaign 
in the second plebiscite zone 
almost precipated a Cabinet 
crisis in Copenhagen, due 


te 


HELIGOLAWDI™ 
to the Government’s _in- Bay => 
dorsement of the position -= 
taken by H. P. Hanssen- 

Norremolle, the new Min- = 
ister for South Jutland, and — 
CUXHAVEN 


President of the North 
Slesvig Electoral Society. 
Mr. Hanssen-Norremolle, on 
the occasion of his return 
from the victory in North 
Slesvig, when he was car- 
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DENMARK AND THE SLESVIG PLEBISCITE 





FISHER FOLK OF SOUTH JUTLAND CELEBRATING THE RETURN OF SLESVIG TO DEN- 
MARK AFTER FIFTY-FOUR YEARS UNDER THE PRUSSIAN FLAG 
(Times Wide World Photo) 


ried by 20,000 rejoicing Danes in a gilt 
chair to the royal palace, voiced this 
view with the remark that he wished, in 
regard to the second zone, “to see Den- 
mark go only so far south in Slesvig 
as Danish hearts beat.” The Govern- 
ment, for its approval of this attitude, 
had been censured by the Landsthing on 
Dec. 3. 

Even after the departure of the Noske 
Guards from Flensburg, Jan. 25, and the 
substitution there of a Danish Chief of 
Police, the International Plebiscite Com- 
mission had a difficult situation to cope 
with, due to acts of violence and other 
efforts at intimidation by the Germans 
against the Danes. On Feb. 19 the com- 
mission passed several measures for the 
re-establishment of public order, and 
created a Commission Tribunal to deal 
with infractions of its regulations. A. 
great demonstration was made in Copen- 
hagen on March 8 in favor of the re- 
union of Flensburg with Denmark, and 
King Christian addressed, from a bal- 
cony, 50,000 people who had marched 
in a procession to the royal palace. 
This movement had gained many ad- 


herents since August, 1919. When the 
plebiscite for the southern or Flens- 
burg zone was held on March 14, how- 
ever, the result favored Germany. 
With four districts still to be heard 
from at the time these pages went 
to press, the unofficial returns showed 
that the Danes were defeated in the 
Flensburg zone in practically the same 
proportion as were the Germans in the 
first Slesvig zone—-about three to one. 
That is, 48,148 votes were cast for Ger- 
many and 13,025 for Denmark. Only 
the districts of Goting, Hedehusum and 
Utersum showed Danish majorities. 
The International Commission had pro- 
vided against election-day. disturbances 
by planting machine guns at all strategic 
positions about Flensburg, and had de- 
tailed armed squads to patrol the town. 
But the next morning the Germans be- 
came very arrogant; a mob wrecked the 
newspaper office of the Flensburg Avis, 
and several Danes were threatened with 
shouts of: “ Tomorrow all Danes must 
leave town—we will prepare a St. Bar- 
tholomew’s night.” The Copenhagen 
press agreed that it would be folly to 
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wish the return of the Flensburg area 
with such a German showing. Denmark 
had waived the right to a plebiscite in 
the most southern of the three zones 
originally offered by the Peace Confer- 
ence, because of the obviously German 
majority there. 

Meanwhile, the Rigsdag has been car- 
rying on vehement debates over a Gov- 
ernment proposition for an amendment 
of the Constitution and a revision of the 
electoral law. The bill is framed for the 
purpose of admitting the Slesvigers to 
representation under conditions as demo- 
cratic as they would find under the Ger- 
man Republic. Men and women of Sles- 
vig over 20 years old can vote on the re- 
union, but under present Danish law 
they would be excluded from the exer- 
cise of full citizenship rights until al- 
most the age of 40 years. The proposed 


The Fiume 


SENSATION was created in Paris 
and. London by President Wilson’s 
note of Feb. 10, protesting in the most 
energetic terms against the new Adriatic 
settlement reached by the allied Pre- 
miers, and dictated in ultimatum form 
to Jugoslavia on Jan. 20. The President 
pointed out that this new arrangement 
was a complete reversal of the decision 
reached by the Allies in co-operation 
with America on Dec. 9, and insisted that 
this earlier solution be upheld, warning 
the Premiers that he would otherwise be 
compelled to recall the treaty with Ger- 
many from the Senate, and to withdraw 
from further participation in the Euro- 
pean settlement. This drastic intimation 
elicited a reply which sought to defend 
the new arrangement, and earnestly ap- 
pealed to Mr. Wilson not to “ wreck the 
whole machinery for dealing with inter- 
national disputes” by withdrawing the 
collaboration of America. 
In his reply Mr. Wilson justified his 


objections to the new agreement, declar-. 


change calls for a lowering of the voting 
age to 21 for the Folkething and 25 for 
the Landsthing, and for an increase in 
the number of representatives in both 
houses. The Government further pro- 
poses a democratization of the Land- 
sthing and the abolition of the King’s 
right to declare war and peace. 

On March 10 the Governments of Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway announced 
their decision to become members of the 
League of Nations. 

At the conference of the Premiers and 
Foreign Ministers of Sweden, Denmark 
and Norway at Christiania, which ad- 
journed Feb. 4, they decided to call a 
meeting of financial experts of all their 
countries to study methods of remedying 
the fall in Scandinavian exchange. A 
proposal for an International Financial 
Congress at Amsterdam was approved. 


Controversy 


ing it to be in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples for which the war was fought; 
he suggested that new parleys be begun 
between Italy and Jugoslavia with a view 
to finding a solution acceptable to both. 
The allied Premiers’ rejoinder, offering 
to withdraw both the decision of Jan. 
20 and Dec. 9 to facilitate the reaching 
of such a new agreement, was met by 
the President on March 4 with a firm 
refusal to consent to the withdrawal of 
the earlier agreement or to the applica- 
tion of the Treaty of London, on which, 
in case no agreement was reached, the 
Allies insisted as an alternative. 

New negotiations begun between the 
Italian and Jugoslav Ministers in Lon- 
don, following the Presidentjs letter of 
Feb. 24, were broken off on March 1, and 
no agreement was reached. The corre- 
spondence between Mr. Wilson and the 
allied Premiers, with all new documents 
and facts bearing on the case, will be 
treated fully in the May issue of Cur- 
RENT HISTORY. 


BAINBRIDGE COLBY 


New York lawyer and former member of Shipping Board, appointed 
Secretary of State, succeeding Robert Lansing 


‘(@ Harris « Ewing) 








JOHN BARTON PAYNE 


Chicago jurist and former Chairman of Shipping Board, appointed 
Secretary of the Interior, to succeed Franklin K. Lane 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 
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AUCKLAND 
GEDDES 


Recently ap- 
pointed British 
Ambassador to 

the United 
States. At the 
time of his ap- 

pointment he 
was President 
of the British 
Board of Trade. 
Before that he 
had been Minis- 
ter for National 
Service and Re- 
construction. He 
put through the 
bill against 
post-belluin 
profiteering. 

Formerly a 

professo" in 
McGill Univer- 

sity, Canada. 
He is a graceful 

and fluent 
speaker and has 
been called the 
“mouthpiece of 
the coalition.” 


(British and 
Colonial Press) 





HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH 





Former British Premier and his wife receiving congratulations at the 
moment of his re-election to Parliament 


(@ Underwood & Underwood) 





ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 





Author, poet, and magazine editor, appointed Amei:can Ambassador 
to Italy, succeeding Thomas Nelson Page 








COLONEL FRANKLIN D’OLIER 





National Commander of the American Legion, the organization of 
American Veterans of the World War 
tc, lass: & Ewing) 
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Abandoned mine shaft near Ekaterinburg, into which, it is believed, 
the bodies of the murdered ex-Czar and his family were thrown 


Temporary grave at Ekaterinburg in which are buried the remains 
of the ex-Czar and his family, exhumed from mine shaft 













Belgium’s Wonderful Recovery 


Survey of Recent Progress 


CCORDING to the reports of the 
United States Trade Commissioner 
at Brussels, C. E. Herring, as well 

as statements made by the various de- 
partments of the Belgian Government, 
Belgium, all but about one-eleventh of 
whose territory of 11,373 square miles 
had been for four years occupied, pil- 
laged, devastated, combed for its last 
strand of flax, squeezed for its last drop 
of wine, sifted for its last speck of gold 
by the Germans, with a seventh of its 
population toiling like slaves in Ger- 
many and the balance kept alive at 
home by food largely contributed by 
the United States, has been first to 
reach a normal state, and, after sixteen 
months of feverish activity, now leads 
all the European belligerents in reha- 
bilition. ‘ 

One year after the armistice Belgium 
was the first to cease rationing her 
people. She had reduced the cost of 
living from 1,110 per cent. above normal 
to 244 per cent. At the end of the war 
nearly 1,000,006 persons were out of 
work. By February, 1920, no one was 
out of work unless he wished to be. 
Eighty-seven per cent. of the coal mines, 
100 per cent. of the railways, and 75 
per cent. of the textile factories had re- 
covered their pre-war average. The tax 
returns for the first six months of the 
fiscal year 1919-20 had been estimated 
at $60,000,000; the actual returns were 
nearly a third over that sum. In the 
year before the war the trade of Bel- 
gium, export, import, and _ transit, 
amounted to $1,725,000,000; in 1919 it 
amounted to $1,022,000,000. In 1913 im- 
ports worth $100,000,000 came from the 
United States; in the first ten months 
of 1919 imports from the same country 
were valued at $300,000,000. 

Incidentally, Belgium has killed profit- 
eering by co-operative buying and sell- 
ing. She borrowed $250,000,000 at 5 
per cent. from Great Britain and used 
$55,000,000 of it to purchase material 
from the departing American Army. The 


net profit, exclusive of the loss of that 
distributed freely, was $5,000,000. 

The last of Belgian industries to re- 
gain pre-war production, says Mr. Her- 


PAUL HYMANS 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(© Harris € Ewing) 


ring, will be the iron and steel. He 
wrote: 

At the time of the armistice, out of 
fifty-four blast furnaces in existence in 
Belgium in 1914, about thirty had been 
entirely destroyed or were so badly dam- 
aged as to necessitate extensive repairs. 
Of the 101 rolling mills operating in 1914 
in the Province of Liége and Hainaut, 
twenty-nine were completely ruined in the 
former and a large number in the latter. 

It was in these two districts, which 
comprise the great majority of metallur- 
gical plants, that systematic destruction 
was carried on most assiduously. Thus 
of the twenty-three blast furnaces in the 
Liége district in 1914, ten were com- 
pletely destroyed and nine considerably 
damaged. The rolling mills of five large 
plants in the same district were entirely 
demolished; out of the fifty-three mills 
operating in 1914 twenty-nine were en- 
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tirely destroyed and three seriously dam- 
aged. * *+ s 


One striking instance of German sae 
botage may be cited. At the important 
Ougrée-Marihaye steel works, which pro- 
duced 50,000 tons monthly before the war, 
about 44,000 metric tons of machinery 
and tools were scrapped and sent to Ger- 
many, about 4,000 tons of equipment and 
rolling stock were taken away intact, and 
36,000 tons of raw materials were ap- 
propriated. The value of the destroyed 
machinery and materials was estimated 
at 45,000,000 francs, but replacement at 
present prices will greatly exceed this 
figure. 

The work of recovering stolen ma- 
chinery taken into Germany has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily,. but the restoration 
of the ruined and damaged furnaces and 
mills will eventually necessitate, of 
course, many new installations, which 
must be made at the present inflated 
prices. * * * 

In spite of the grave difficulties con- 
fronting the industry, there has been no 
weakness shown in the stocks of the va- 
rious iron and steel plants. All those 
now in operation are booked far ahead 
with orders, and it is said that former 
customers in export markets are generally 
seeking to renew their pre-war arrange- 
ments. 

When the production of coking coal in 
France and Germany can be increased 
and when the railways of France, Lux- 
emburg and Belgium permit the prompt 
delivery of sufficient fuel and ore ship- 
ments, Belgian iron and steel products 
will again actively compete in the world’s 
markets. The erection of new, thoroughly 
modern plants to replace those destroyed 
by the Germans will partially compen- 
sate for the present period of subnormal 
production and Belgium will resume its 
place as one of the leading steel-produc- 
ing countries of the world. 


Two things seems to make of Bel- 
gium’s rapid revival a paradox. Labor 
Unionists are five times as numerous as 
they were in 1914, and in 1919 they 
called nearly 400 strikes. But the new 
laws have limited the power of the 
unions while increasing that of the 
State over both employer and employe, 
and of the 388 strikes 220 were settled 
by friendly arbitration and 50 by forced. 
The following data on wages and tem- 
perance are drawn from the reports of 
the Minister for Labor, M. Wauters, a 
Socialist member of the Government and 
one of the editors of Le Peuple: 


‘Wages were formerly very low, but as 
a result of these strikes they are now, 
on an average, about three times their 





pre-war level. They are usually reck- 
oned in francs per hour, and the hours 
have been fixed in most trades at eight 
per day, with six days per week. 

The lowest wages are those of agri- 
cultural laborers, which are 1 franc per 
hour. General laborers and _ lower 
grades of artisans and mechanics receive 
from 1.50 to 2 frances per hour. More 
highly skilled men obtain from 2 to 2.50 
francs per hour. Miners obtain 2.50 to 
8 francs per hour. Postmen are paid 8 
francs a day with a seven-day week; 
tram conductors 12 francs a day; print- 
ers 18 to 19 francs a day. Workers in 
glass mills where window glass is pro- 
duced earn from 250 to 300 francs a- 
week; the diamond cutters of Antwerp 
get 400 francs a week. 

Social reformers regard the alcohol re- 
striction laws as having had an impor- 
tant effect on the output of labor, which 
since the armistice has been satisfactory, 
in spite of the strikes. In Belgium an 
important distinction was drawn _  be- 
tween the sale of alcohol in the form of 
spirits and liquors and the sale of wines 
and beer. Beer and wine do not come 
within the scepe of the alcohol restric- 
tion laws. 

No spirits may now be sold for con- 
sumption on the premises in any café. 
Bottles may be sold for consumption off 
the premises, but these are taxed 18 
francs a litre, by a law of Sept. 10, 1919. 
At the present rate of exchange this is 
equivalent to a tax 6f about $2.25 a pint. 

The total amount of pure alcohol which 
may be produced per month is now very 
greatly reduced by law. Out of the total 
quantity allowed — 900,000  litres—only 
one-tenth is left to the distillers. One- 
tenth is sold to pre-war makers of 
liquors. All the rest goes to silk fac- 
tories, chemists and photographers. 

The result is that instead of drinking 
from 5 to 6 litres of pure alcohol per 
head per year, as before the war, the 
Belgians are now only drinking one- 
third of a litre. 

It is believed that this reform has 
checked a growing tendency among the 
working classes to drink more spirits, 
and has encouraged more regular work 
and greater output. The restriction of 
the consumption of alcohol has been fol- 
lowed by a very large decrease in crimes 
committed under the influence of drink. 
Medical statistics show the almost com- 
plete disappearance of delirium tremens. 
Mental diseases have in general much 
decreased. 


On March 8, 1920, the Belgian Cham- 
ber of Deputies voted in favor of woman 
suffrage, in communal elections, at and 
over 21 years of age. Several interest- 
ing features marked the debates: All 
the Catholics voted for the measure, and 
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for that reason the Socialists were 
divided between their policy of equality 
and their fear of religious influence. 
Paul Hymans, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, voted for it, but all the rest of 
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the Liberals were against it, as was 
Burgomaster Max, even after he had 
caused an amendment to be adopted ex- 
cluding women of “notorious miscon- 
duct ” from the ballot. 


Senate’s Rejection of the Treaty 


By a Vote of 57 to 37 the United States Senate Again Refuses 
to Ratify the Peace of Versailles 


E United States Senate rejected 
the Peace Treaty with Germany 
on March 19, 1920. The vote on 
ratification lacked the necessary 
two-thirds majority by seven, the final 
vote, counting the pairs, being 57 for 
ratification, 37 against ratification. 
Politically the vote was divided as fol- 
lows: For ratification, counting pairs, 
84 Republicans, 23 Democrats; against, 
15 Republicans, 24 Democrats. The vote 
took place late in the day. Immediately 
after the rejection a resolution was 
adopted, by a vote of 47 to 37, as fol- 
lows: 

That the Secretary of the Senate be ine 
structed to return to the President the 
treaty of peace with Germany signed at 
Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, 
and respectfully inform the President that 
the Senate has refused to advise and con- 
sent to its ratification, being unable to 
obtain the constitutional majority re- 
quired therefor. ms 

The effect of this action was to re- 
move the treaty from the Senate and 
place the responsibility for any further 
initiative regarding peace with Germany 
upon the President. 

The treaty had been laid before the 
Senate July 10, 1919, by the President. 
On Sept. 10 the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had reported it to the Senate with 
certain reservations, which finally num- 
bered fifteen. Meanwhile, President 
Wilson, in open conflict with the attitude 
of the Senate majority, began a speaking 
tour over the country in advocacy of the 
treaty without any reservations which 
would modify its meaning. This tour 
was discontinued Sept. 28 on account of 
the sudden illness of the President. 

The Senate, on Nov. 19, voted on the 


treaty with the fourteen reservations that 
had been adopted, and it failed to 7eceive 
the necessary two-thirds vote. 

In January the contending factions re- 
sumed their conferences, with a view to 
placing the treaty again before the Sen- 
ate. On Feb. 9 the Senate reconsidered 
the vote by which ratification had been 
defeated, thus again bringing the ques- 
tion before that body, and the treaty was 
referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The President again let it be 
known that he was strongly opposed to 
any reservations which would alter the 
provisions of the treaty, and expressed 
a willingness to have the whole question 
passed upon by the people in the Presi- 
dential election in November. 

On Feb. 10 the treaty was reported 
back to the Senate-with the same reser- 
vations which had failed of ratification 
in November. The Senate resumed the 
debate on Feb. 16, and it proceeded al- 
most daily from that date until the final 
action on March 19. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER 


On March 8 the President again ad- 
dressed Senator Hitchcock, who was lead- 
ing the fight for the treaty, in a letter 
in which he reaffirmed his strong opposi- 
tion to any changes in Article X. of the 
treaty, by which the signatories agreed 
to guarantee the territory of each other 
against external aggression. In this let- 
ter the President wrote: 


Any reservation which seeks to deprive 
the League of Nations of the force of 
Article X. cuts at the very heart and 
life of the covenant itself. Any League 
of Nations which does not guarantee as a 
matter of incontestable right the political 
independence and integrity of each of its 
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members might be hardly more than a 
futile scrap of paper, as ineffective in 
operation as the agreement between Bel- 
gium and Germany which the Germans 
violated in 1914. 


Article X. as written into the Treaty: of 
Versailles represents the renunciation by 
Great Britain and Japan, which before 
the war had begun to find so many in- 
terests in common in the Pacific; by 
France, by Italy, by all the great fight- 
ing powers of the world, of the old pre- 
tensions of political conquest and terri- 
torial aggrandizement. It is a new doce 
trine in the world’s affairs, and must be 
recognized, or there is no- secure basis 
for the peace which the whole world so 
longingly desires and so desperately 
needs. 

If Article X. is not adopted and acted 
upon, the Governments which reject it 
will, I think, be guilty of bad faith to 
their people, whom they induced to make 
the infinite sacrifices of the war by the 
pledge that they would be fighting to 
redeem the world from the old order of 
force and aggression. They will be act- 
ing also in bad faith to the opinion of 
the world at large, to which they ap- 
pealed for support in a concerted stand 
against the aggressions and pretensions of 
Germany. 

If we were to reject Article X. or so to 
weaken it as to take its full force out of 
it, it would mark us as desiring to return 
to the old world of jealous rivalry and 
misunderstandings from which our gal- 
lant soldiers have rescued us and would 
leave us without any vision or new con- 
ception of justice and peace. We would 
have learned no lesson from the war, but 
gained only the regret that it had in- 
volved us in its maelstrom of suffering. 
If America has awakened, as the rest of 
the world has, to the vision of a new day 
in which the mistakes of the past are 
to be corrected, it will welcome the op- 
portunity to share the responsibilities of 
Article X. 

It must not be forgotten, Senator, that 
the article constitutes a renunciation of 
all ambition on the part of powerful na- 
tions with whom we were associated in 
the war. It is by no means certain that 
without this article any such renunciation 
will take place. Militaristic ambitions 
and imperialistic policies are by no means 
dead, even in counsels of the nations 
whom we most trust and with whom we 
most desire to be associated in the tasks 
of peace. 

Throughout the sessions of the confer- 
ence in Paris it was evident that a mili- 
taristic party, under the most influential 
leadership, was seeking to gain ascenden- 
cy in the counsels of France. They were 
defeated then, but are in control now. 
The chief arguments advanced in Paris 
in support of the Italian claims on the 


Adriatic were strategic arguments; that 
is to say, military arguments, which had 
at their back the thought of naval su- 
premacy in that sea. For my own part, 
I am as intolerant of imperialistic de- 
signs on the part of other nations as I 
was of such designs on the part of Ger- 
many. 

The choice is between two ideals; on 
the one hand, the ideal of democracy, 
which represents the right of free peoples 
everywhere to govern themselves, and on 
the other hand the ideal of imperialism 
which seeks to dominate by force and un- 
just power, an ideal which is by no means 
dead and which is earnestly held in many 
quarters still. 

Every imperialistic influence in Europe 
was hostile to the embodiment of Article 
X. in the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and its defeat now would mark the 
complete consummation of their efforts to 
nullify the treaty. I hold the doctrine of 
Article X. as the essence of American- 
ism. We cannot repudiate it or weaken 
it without at the same time repudiating 
our own principles. 

The imperialist wants no League of Na- 
tions, but if, in response to the universal 
cry of the masses everywhere, there is to 
be one, he is interested to secure one 
suited to his own purposes, one that will 
permit him to continue the historic game 
of pawns and peoples—the juggling of 
provinces, the old balances of power, and 
the inevitable wars attendant upon these 
things. The reservation proposed would 
perpetuate the old order. * * *# 

I need not say, Senator, that I have 
given a great deal of thought to the whole 
matter of reservations proposed in con- 
nection with the ratification of the treaty, 
and particularly that portion of the treaty 
which contains the covenant of the 
League of Nations, and I have been 
struck by the fact that practically every 
so-called reservation was in effect a 
rather sweeping nullification of the terms 
of the treaty itself. 

I hear of reservationists and mild res- 
ervationists, but I cannot understand the 
difference between a nullifier and a mild 
nullifier. Our responsibility as a nation 
in this turning point of history is an over- 
whelming one, and if I had the oppor- 
tunity I would beg every one concerned 
to consider the matter in the light of 
what it is possible to accomplish for hu- 
manity, rather than in the light of spe- 
cial national interests. 


FRANCE INDIGNANT 


The President’s reference to the mili- 
tarist spirit in France created an un- 
pleasant impression in that country and 
was bitterly resented by the French 
newspapers and by leading French pub- 
licists of all shades of opinion. 
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The Senate was not in accord with the 
President’s view. On March 15, after 
days of serious debate, it adopted a 
strong reservation respecting Article X. 
by a vote of 56 to 26; fourteen Demo- 
crats voted with the Republicans in 
adopting the reservation. The new res- 
ervation was even stronger than the one 
adopted in November. It read as fol- 
lows: 


The United States assumes no obliga- 
tions to employ its military or naval 
forces, its resources or any form of eco- 
nomic discrimination to preserve the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political independence 
of any other country, or to interfere in 
controversies between nations—whether 
members of the League or not—under the 
provisions of Article X., or to employ the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States under any article of the treaty for 
any purpose unless in any particular case 
the Congress, in the exercise of full lib- 
erty of action, shall by act or joint reso- 
lition so declare. 


THE IRISH RESERVATION 


A fifteenth reservation was adopted 
on the day preceding the final vote, 
and it created wide comment. It was as 
follows: 

In consenting to the ratification of the 
treaty with Germany the United States 
adheres to the principle of self-determi- 
nation and to the resolution of sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Irish people 
for a Government of their own choice 
adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, and 
declares that when such Government is 
attained. by Ireland, a consummation 
which it is hoped is at hand, it should 
promptly be admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

This reservation was offered by Sena- 
tor Gerry of Rhode Island; it was op- 
posed by the Republican majority, but 
was passed by a vote of 38 to 36, the 
support coming from 21 Democrats and 
17 Republicans; the Republicans avowed- 
ly against the treaty in any form voted 
solidly for the reservation. 


The fourteenth reservation respect- 
ing the voting powers of the different 
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nations was adopted by the Senate as 
follows: 

Until Part I., being the covenant of the 
League of Nations, shall be so amended 
as to provide that the United States shall 
be entitled to cast a number of votes 
equal to that which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, 
colonies or parts of empire, in the aggre- 
gate, shall be entitled to cast, the United 
States assumes no obligation to be bound, 
except in cases where Congress has pre- 
viously given its consent, by any election, 
decision, report or finding of the Council 
or Assembly in which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, 
colonies, or parts of empire, in the aggre- 
gate, have cast more than one vote. 

The United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to be bound by any decision, report, 
or finding of the Council or Assembly 
arising out of any dispute between the 
United States and any member of the 
League if such member or any self-gov- 
erning dominion, colony, empire, or part 
of empire united with it politically has 
voted. 

This action brought forth a declara- 
tion by the President of the Privy Coun- 
cil of Canada, N. W. Rowell, that if that 
reservation were accepted by the other 
powers Canada would withdraw from the 
League of Nations. 

As indicative of the attitude of the 
Senate regarding certain reservations: 
the vote for a specific reservation re- 
garding the Monroe Doctrine was 58 to 
22; on excluding domestic questions from 
the league the vote was 56 to 27; on 
equalizing the voting powers of this coun- 
try and Great Britain the vote was 57 to 
20; on refusing to accept any mandate 
without express authority of Congress 
the vote stood 64 to 4. On the proposi- 
tion that the right to withdraw from 
the League was within the sole jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, whether or not the 
United States had fulfilled its obliga- 
tions, the vote was 45 to 20; on the 
treaty clauses requiring Shantung to be 
given to Japan the reservation withhold- 
ing the assent of the United States was 
adopted by a vote of 48 to 21; but no 
specific reference to either country was 
made. 





America’s Reconstruction Activities 


Military, Naval and Economic Developments That Test the 
Statesmanship of the Nation’s Leaders 
[PERIOD ENDED Marcu 18, 1920] 


Te House Military Committee by a 
bi-partisan vote refused on Feb. 25 
to include universal military train- 

ing in the Army Reorganization 
bill. At the same time the Commit- 
tee voted that military training should be- 
come the subject of separate legislation 
to be framed by a “friendly ” sub-com- 
mittee of seven named by Mr. Kahn, 
with an agreement of the leaders that 
its consideration would not be blocked 
after a thorough inquiry had been made 
of the cost and economic effects. This 
investigation is expected to delay action 
on the question until the next session. 


With this temporary disposal of uni- 
versal training, the committee voted, 10 
to 6, to report the Reorganization bill, 
providing for a maximum peace-time 
army of 17,700 officers and 299,000 en- 
listed men, including the Philippine 
Scouts and unassigned recruits. The 
combat strength was authorized to be 
250,000, the remainder of the force be- 
ing absorbed in the supply and admin- 
istrative services, and the Philippine 
Scouts and unassigned recruits. The in- 
fantry force was fixed at a maximum 
strength of 110,000 men and 4,200 offi- 
cers, the cavalry at 20,500 men and 950 
officers, the field artillery at 36,500 men 
and 1,900 officers, the coast artillery at 
36,000 men and 1,200 officers and the 
air service at 16,000 men, including 
cadet fliers, and 1,514 officers. 

On Washington’s Birthday the Repub- 
lic of France, through its representa- 
tives, rendered homage to American sol- 
diers of the New York district who fell 
in the war. In a series of public gath- 
erings held at various points in New 
York, in which distinguished soldiers of 
the allied armies participated, more 
than 6,000 “certificates of gratitude” 
were presented by representatives of the 
French Government to relatives and 


friends of soldiers who died in defense 
of France’s eastern frontiers. 

Soldiers who have served overseas 
since July 11, 1919, will receive an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. on their entire 
back pay. The War Department an- 
nounced Feb. 14 that the change was 
authorized under a recent decision of the 
Controller of the Treasury, and that a 
private on foreign service would receive 
$36 instead of $33. The increase is not 
payable for service in the Canal Zone, 
Panama, Porto Rico or Hawaii. It is 
estimated that from 250,000 to 300,000 
soldiers will submit claims for back pay- 
ment, and that it will require approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 to settle the claims. 


OUR DEAD IN FRANCE 


Secretary Baker, on March 12, informed 
Chairman Wadsworth of the Senate 
Military Committee that about 50,000 of 
the American dead in France will be re- 
turned to the United States, while be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 will remain per- 
manently interred overseas. The Secre- 
tary, who wrote in response to a Sen- 
ate resolution, estimated the cost of re- 
turning the dead and concentrating the 
bodies remaining in cemeteries overseas 
at $30,000,000. 

Congestion of the French transporta- 
tion systems and shortage of materials 
used in the manufacture of coffins are 
handicapping the work, Mr. Baker said. 

While 111 bodies of American dead 
have been returned from Archangel, the 
same number still remain in Northern 
Russia, and it is improbable that any- 
thing can be done toward their removal 
for a year. Removal of the bodies from 
England is progressing, while in Italy 
all bodies have been concentrated, ready 
for return to this country. 

Drastic reduction of permanent offi- 
cers of the army from their temporary 
ranks to regular army grades, effective 
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March 15, was ordered by General 
March, Chief of Staff, on Feb. 29. Of 
approximately 3,000 officers holding 
temporary ranks higher than their per- 
manent appointments, about 2,000 were 
to be returned to their regular status. 
Field officers only were affected. The 
number of officers holding General rank 
is now within the allowance, and there 
will be no cut in the grades of those be- 
low the rank of Major. The bulk of 
demotions was expected to come from 
the bureaus in Washington. 

Under the commonly termed 18,000 
officers law, which authorized that 
number of officers as the temporary 
maximum, all emergency officers must 
be discharged by July 1, unless addi- 
tional legislation is enacted. There were 
approximately 7,800 regular officers 
holding temporary rank at the signing 
of the armistice. Reductions have been 
made from time to time since Nov. 11, 
1918, in accordance with the policy an- 
nounced by Secretary Baker of demoting 
officers as soon as the emergency duty 
which justified the higher grade has been 
completed, with the result that to date 
more-than 4,000 demotions have occurred. 


BONUSES FOR SOLDIERS 


By a vote of 325 to 4, the House on 
Feb. 26 adopted a rule referring all bills 
dealing with soldiers’ bonuses to the 
Ways and Means Committee with in- 
structions to report a comprehensive 
measure for monetary and land bonuses 
for soldiers of the World War. This 
action resulted from a threatened revolt 
by forty Republicans who had recently 
informed the Republican steering com- 
mittee that they would call a caucus of 
House Republicans unless the original 
plan of the House leaders to postpone 
the consideration of bonuses to soldiers 
was abandoned. It was finally agreed by 
the forty Republicans that the caucus 
would be delayed if the bills were re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, with the understanding that a bonus 
bill would be reported at this session. 

The agitation for a soldiers’ bonus, 
stimulated by the American Legion, has 
become so strong that members of Con- 
gress now believe that political exigency 
will force the enactment of such legis- 


lation before Congress takes a recess for 
the national conventions. Representa- 
tive Mondell, the Republican House 
leader, who was one of the strongest 
advocates of bonuses, said recently that 
the state of finances would not permit 
such an expenditure. 

In a hearing March 2 before the com- 
mittee, Franklin D’Olier, President of 
the American Legion, suggested that sol- 
diers who did not desire an allotment of 
land should receive $50 a month for the 
term of service. This plan, he said, was 
the one which had received the approval 
of the legion’s Executive Committee. 

“Tn accordance with resolutions passed 
at the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion,” he said, “its National 
Beneficial Legislation Committee is now 
ready to submit recommendations for 
legislation covering four features, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Land settlement covering farms in all 
States, and not confined to a few States. 

2. Home aid to encourage purchase of 
homes in either country or city. 

3. Vocational training for all ex-service 
persons desiring it. 

4. Adjustment of compensation or final 
adjustment of extra back pay based on 
length of service for those not desiring to 
avail themselves of any one of the pre- 
vious three features. 

The ex-service person has his option of 
any one, an‘ only one, of the above four 
features, and only upon his application. 


If bonuses are granted by the present 
Congress to American World War sol- 
diers, new taxes will be required, and in 
the opinion of members of the Ways and 
Means Committee a selling tax, about 
the only means of taxation unexhausted, 
must be applied. 


OUR NAVAL POLICY 


Three provisional naval building pro- 
grams, dependent on Senate action on 
the Peace Treaty, were laid before the 
House Naval Committee, March 6, by 
Secretary Daniels. If the United States 
ratified the treaty and became 4 member 
of the League of Nations, Mr. Daniels 
said, he would recommend new construc- 
tion only to “round out” the fleet now 
built or building; if the Senate rejected 
the treaty [which it did later] and the 
United States definitely decided not to 
join the League, he said he would urge 
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duplication of the three-year program of 
1916, with some modifications, with a 
view of making the fleet “ incomparably 
the greatest in the world.” 


In case the Senate took no final action 
on the treaty at this session of Congress 
the Secretary said he would present a 
sixty-nine-ship program for construction 
as rapidly as possible in order that the 
United States might not lose ground in 
competitive naval building. This pro- 
gram, he _ said, would cost about 
$195,000,000. 


It was announced on March 14 that all 
three of the provisional programs had 
been disapproved by the House Naval 
Sub-committee, which decided upon an 
appropriation of $72,000,000 for continu- 
ing the unfinished 1916 program as the 
only ship construction fund to be pro- 
vided for the next fiscal year. 


REPORT ON NAVAL AWARDS 


A report of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Sub-committee, which investigated the 
controversy between Admiral Sims and 
Secretary Daniels over the award of 
naval honors, was made public in Wash- 
ington March 7. The majority report, 
signed by Senators Hale, Poindexter and 
McCormick, criticised the general policy 
of awarding honors to commanders who 
lost their ships, although it found that 
where such commanders displayed heroic 
service they should not be made ineligible 
for honors. 

This point had formed one of the bit- 
terest issues between Admiral Sims and 
Secretary Daniels, and centred upon the 
fact that Secretary Daniels ignored the 
recommendations of the board in the case 
of Commander D. W. Bagley, his brother- 
in-law. Commander Bagley lost his ship 
in peculiar circumstances, and was 
recommended by Admiral Sims and the 
Knight Board for a Navy Cross. Secre- 
tary Daniels awarded him a Distin- 
guished Service medal. 


That the controversy might end satis- 
factorily to officers and men in the navy, 
the majority recommended that the re- 
port of the reconvened Knight Board, 
now in session, be followed. The board 
was reconvened late in December, after 
Admiral Sims attacked the awards, and 


began its sessions on Jan. 5. Its report 
is expected in the next few weeks, and 
Secretary Daniels has indicated his in- 
tention to accept its recommendations as 
final. 


ADMIRAL SIMS TESTIFIES 


Admiral Sims, testifying on March 9 
and succeeding days before the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, outlined 
the specific points on which he based his 
criticisms. His criticisms, he said, were 
directed at the policies pursued in the 
first six months of the conflict, and not 
at individuals. In calling attention to 
what he considered failure of the Navy 
Department to give the Allies full co- 
operation at first, he said that he had 
“nothing to gain and everything to 
lose.” Only a high sense of his duty as 
a naval officer and solicitude for the fu- 
ture naval policy of the country, he said, 
impelled him to point out grave mis- 
takes in naval administration. 

Basic criticisms of the navy’s policies 
were said by the Admiral to be: 

That during the early period of the war 
the department violated fundamental prin- 
ciples of warfare, leading to a prolonga- 
tion of hostilities and needless loss of 
lives and money. 

That the policies of the department in 
the last half of the war were identical 
with recommendations rejected during the 
first six months. 

That if the department had had its 
proper plans when the nation entered the 
war they should have been placed in 
effect at once. ‘ 

That mistakes, if any were made, should 
be carefully reviewed, to avoid a future 


recurrence and to help mold future na- 
tional defense policies. 


The United States entered the war 
with the navy unprepared, he said, al- 
though war had been a possibility for 
two years and American forces on the 
sea were not in the highest state of 
readiness. Owing to these conditions, 
the witness added, the navy failed for 
at least six months to throw its full 
force against the enemy. 


Admiral Sims charged that it was 
three months after the United States 
entered the war before he received a 
statement of the Navy Department’s 
policy; that for seven months the de- 
partment failed even to answer his 
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cables with regard to sending battleships 
and then denied the request, but a month 
later reversed its position and ordered 
the Sixth Battle Squadron abroad; that 
he first urged the dispatch of all avail- 
able tugs to the war zone on April 23, 
1917, but no tugs arrived until a year 
later, although forty-three were avail- 
able to the Navy Department the day 
war was declared, in addition to many 
owned by private concerns; that al- 
though he asked on June 28, 1917, that 
American submarines be sent to the war 
zone to help combat U-boats, it was four 
months before his request was complied 
with, and then but five submersibles were 
sent, five more arriving four months 
later. 

On March 18 Admiral Sims, conclud- 
ing his direct testimony, declared that 
he had no “ well founded ” recommenda- 
tions to make as to remedies. This was 
because responsibility for conditions 
could only be determined after full in- 
vestigation of his charges. 


PACKERS ENJOINED 


The agreed decree under which the 
“Big Five” packers are forever en- 
joined from engaging in any line of busi- 
ness other than that of handling meat 
and meat products was filed Feb. 27 in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Counsel for the packers said in 
a statement to the court that the decree 
had been agreed to by the defendants, 
“not because of guilt, for they have not 
violated any law, but that the American 
people may be assured that there is not 
the remotest possibility of a food mo- 
nopoly by the packers.” 

After hearing statements by counsel 
for the Government and the packers 
Chief Justice McCoy signed the injunc- 
tion making effective the agreement. 

In a statement commenting on the ef- 
fect of the divorcement decree Attor- 
ney General Palmer said: 


The decree, which the Department of 
Justice has brought about by urgent in- 
sistence, is designed to restore freedom of 
competition and increase the opportunities 
for individual initiative in business, which 
must in time bear good fruit for the pub- 
lic welfare. 


The decree, which involves reorganiza- 
tion of a great industry with assets of 


more than $1,000,000,000, and which af- 
fects eighty-seven corporations and 
forty-nine individuals, results from an 
agreement between the larger meat 
packers and the Department of Justice 
announced on Dec. 18. This agreement 
was reached after the department, at 
the direction of President Wilson, had 
instituted anti-trust proceedings against 
the packers in Chicago. 


LIVING COST SOARING 


Reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor from retail deal- 
ers in fifty cities and published Feb. 28 
indicated that the cost of living was still 
on the increase. These figures showed 
an increase of 9 per cent. since January, 
1919, and an increase of 104 per cent. 
since January, 1918. The comparisons 
were based on the average retail prices 
of the following articles, weighted. ac- 
cording to the consumption of the aver- 
age family: Sirloin steak, round steak, 
rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
cornmeal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, po- 
tatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee and tea. 

During the month from Dec. 15, 1919, 
to Jan. 15, 1920, twenty-nine of the 
forty-four articles of food for which 
prices were secured in 1919 increased as 
follows: Cabbage, 33 per cent.; potatoes, 
26 per cent.; granulated sugar, 23 per 
cent.; onions, 11 per cent.; lamb and 
rolled oats, 8 per cent. each; hens, 7 per 
cent.; plate beef, 6 per cent.; flour, 5 
per cent.; sirloin steak, rib roast, chuck 
roast, bread and cream of wheat, 4 per 
cent. each; round steak and raisins, 3 
per cent. each; canned salmon and rice, 
2 per cent. each; ham, evaporated milk, 
macaroni, baked beans, tea, coffee and 
bananas, 1 per cent. each. Bacon, nut 
margarine, cheese and crisco each in- 
creased less than five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

Potatoes increased 238 per cent. and 
granulated sugar 207 per cent. for the 
seven-year period from January, 1913, 
to January, 1920. This means that the 
price in January of this year was more 
than three times what it was in 1913. 
The price of nine other articles more 
than doubled during this period: Pork 
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chops, 101 per cent.; lamb, 202 per cent.; 
rice, 110 per cent.; cornmeal, 120 per 
cent.; lard, 121 per cent.; strictly fresh 
eggs, 123 per cent.; storage eggs, 143 
per cent., and flour, 145 per cent. 


NEW FUEL CONTROL 


President Wilson on Feb. 28 issued 
executive orders providing for continua- 
tion of the powers of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, but dividing them between the 
Director General of Railroads and a 
commission of four. The commission will 
be composed of A. W. Howe, Rembrandt 
Peale, F. M. Whittaker and J. F. Fisher. 
It will function through the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, which had been sus- 
pended before the resignation of Dr. 
Garfield as Fuel Administrator. The 
order creating the commission is effec- 
tive until April 30. A second order, in- 
vesting Mr. Hines with the powers of 
Fuel Administrator so far as domestic 
distribution is concerned, said doubt had 
arisen as to whether he could continue 
to exercise those powers after the return 
of the railroads to private control. A 
new order was therefore issued extend- 
ing Mr. Hines’s authority beyond the 
date of the return. 


Attorney General Palmer announced 
March 11 that up to date 1,046 actions 
had been brought against alleged profit- 
eers, hoarders and other violators of the 
Lever Food Control act. He expressed 
the opinion that the prosecutions and 
the activities of the Department of Jus- 
tice agents in forcing hoarded foodstuffs 


upon the market had been instrumental 
in preventing prices from going above 
the present level. The Department of 
Justice announcement added: 


Large quantities of foodstuffs have been 
forced upon the market under proper 
supervision by means of the procedure 
prescribed in the Food Control act. 


COAL WAGE AWARD 


The commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to adjust the differences be- 
tween operators and miners in the 
bituminous coal fields offered a ma- 
jority and minority report on March 11. 
The former recommended a general wage 
increase of 25 per cent. without any 
change in working hours or conditions. 
The minority report favored 35 per cent. 
increase and a seven-hour day. Secre- 
tary Green of the United Mine Workers 
said he was satisfied that an agreement 
would be reached which would prevent 
further trouble of a serious nature in the 
coal fields. The increase recommended 
in the majority report means, in the 
event of its acceptance, that operators 
and miners will be called upon by the 
President to enter into a _ contract 
whereby 11 to 12 per cent. will be added 
to the 14 per cent. increase which was 
granted to the miners by the operators 
when the recent coal strike was called 
off. 

Acceptance of the recommendations of 
the majority will mean an increase in 
the cost of coal to the consumer suffi- 
cient at least to cover the additional 11 or 
12 per cent. 


New Epoch for American Railways 


Law Governing Their Operation 


N accordance with President Wilson’s 
proclamation, the railroads, which 
during the greater part of the 

war were under Government control, 
were returned to individual ownership 
and management on March 1, 1920. The 
change was effected easily and without 
any notable developments. In many 
cases the same officials took charge who 
had served the roads before the war. 
Over 1,400 centralized offices were dis- 


banded, but most of the employes found 
employment under the new régimes. 

The Esch-Cummins law, under whose 
provisions the railroads are to operate, 
was passed by the House on Feb. 21 by 
a vote of 250 to 150. The Senate adopted 
the bill on Feb. 23 by a vote of 47 to 17. 
The President signed it on Feb. 28, and 
the measure became a law. 

The preparation of the bill had been 
most difficult, owing to the complexity 
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and magnitude of the problems involved 
and the opposition encountered from 
various interests. The representatives 
of labor had been especially active, and 
had secured the elimination of the clause 
prohibiting strikes under penalty of im- 
prisonment. They were not successful, 





EDGAR E. CLARK 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission 
(© Harris € Ewing) 


however, in securing any provision for a 
wage increase. Because of this the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
four great railway brotherhoods asked 
the President to veto the bill. They 
were joined in this request by the Farm- 
ers’ National Council. The President re- 
fused to veto the bill, and also declined 
to grant their request to appoint a spe- 
cial wage tribunal to pass upon the 
pending demand for increases in pay. 
He declared that he believed the board 
provided for in the bill would not only 
be fair and just, but would be found to 
be particularly in the interest of railroad 
employes as a class. 


The tribunal referred to by the Presi- 
dent is to be composed of nine members, 


with a tenure of office of five years and 
an annual compensation of $10,000. It 
is to be known as the Railroad Labor 
Board. All the members are to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate—three of its members 
upon the nomination of employes, three 
upon the nomination of the employers, 
and three, without restrictions, to repre 
sent the public. All controversies re- 
specting wages or salaries are to be sub- 





ALBERT B. CUMMINS 
United States Senator from Iowa 


(© Harris € Ewing) 


mitted to this board, and also all other 
disputes not decided by the boards of 
adjustment which seem likely to result 
in a substantial interruption of com- 
merce. Decisions by the Railroad Labor 
Board are to be made by a majority 
vote, but no decision can be made unless 
at least one of the members representing 
the public joins in the decision. 


One of the main objections of the rail- 
road unions to the Labor Board created 
under the new law had been that the 
representatives of the public would be 
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prejudiced against labor. The President 
denied that this would be the case. 

The point was made by the President 
that the Labor Board was _ required 
to provide wages commensurate with 
standards paid for work in other indus- 
tries, and was also empowered to pre- 
scribe sufficient rates to pay for reason- 
able operating expenses of the railways, 
including wages. This last statement 
was taken to mean a hint of coming rate 





JOHN J. ESCH 
Congressman from Wisconsin 
(Photo Bain News Service) 


increases, particularly as a suggestion 

of that kind was included in the annual 

report of Director General Hines. 
Other features of the law are: 


1. A vast extension of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2. Competition is encouraged, but the 
competition is to be between systerns rather 
than individual roads; merging of certain 
lines into systems is to be allowed. 

8. For a period of six months, to Sept. 1, 
1920, the railroads are guaranteed operating 
income equal to their compensation under 
Government control. 

4. For the same period existing wages 
cannot be reduced, nor can rates be reduced 
without the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

5. For a period of two years after March 1, 


1920, a return of 5% per cent. plus an ad- 
ditional % per cent. for betterments is desig- 
nated by Congress as a fair return on the 
value of railroad property. 

6. The net indebtedness of a carrier to the 
Government may be funded at the option of 
the carrier. 

7. One-half of all earnings of individual 
carriers in excess of 6 per cent. on the 
ascertained value of their property shall be 
paid to the Government. 

8. A $300,000,000 revolving fund is created 
to assist the carriers in financing their re- 
quirements during the transition period 
immediately following the relinquishment of 
Federal control. 

The financial and other features of 
the new law were generally regarded as 
establishing a solid basis for future 
justice to investors in railway securities 
as well as to railway employes and the 
public, 

An illuminating explanation of the 
meaning of the act was made by Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, member of the Con- 
ference Committee which fused the Esch 
and Cummins bills into the present 
law. Some of the points he brought out 
may be summarized as follows: 


The old rates of fares and transporta- 
tion charges in effect on Feb. 29, 1920, 
are to continue in force until changed 
by the State or Federal authorities, but 
prior to Sept. 1, 1920, they will not be 
reducible, except on approval by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. One of 
the main duties of this commission will 
be to fix and make public a rate repre- 
senting a fair return commensurate with 
the aggregate value of the property of 
all the carriers. A basic rate of 5% 
per cent. was fixed by Congress, but the 
commission was empowered to add to 
this maximum % per cent. to cover im- 
provements or expenses of equipment. 

Whatever rate shall be fixed will not 
bind the Government to guarantee any 
deficit ensuing from the application of 
the rate established. The rate assigned 
will be based wholly on the real value of 
the property held and used for transpor- 
tation, and will have no relation to hold- 
ings of stocks and bonds. 

Of all net earnings in excess of 6 per 
cent., one-half is to be set aside as a re- 
serve fund for the carriers, usable only 
when such fund totals 5 per cent. of total 
value; the other half is to be paid to the 
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commission, and to constitute a general 
railroad contingent fund to be used to aid 
needy carriers and to secure equipment 
necessary in the interests of the public. 

The rights of non-union labor to be 
heard before the Labor Board are up- 
held, though unorganized labor has no 
direct representation on this board. Rep- 
resentation of the public on the board, 
much criticised by labor, was made im- 
perative, on the ground that eventually 
it is the public which always has to pay. 
Consideration of all the special circum- 
stances on which the wage scale was to 


be fixed has resulted in effect in a bill 
of rights for labor, providing for equali- 
zation as compared with other industries, 
the cost of living, the hazards of em- 
ployment, training and skill required, de- 
gree of responsibility and the elimination 
of inequalities resulting from previous 
wage orders or adjustments. 

No penalties are provided for use in 
enforcing the decisions of the board, as 
it is believed that publicity and public 
opinion will suffice to bring about com- 
pliance on the part of both the carriers 
and the workers. 


Supreme Court Decision in the Steel Case 


N a decision handed down March 1 the 
Federal Supreme Court held that 
the United States Steel Corporation 

is not a trust in the meaning of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The opinion 
was read by Justice McKenna and was 
concurred in by Chief Justice White and 
Justices Holmes and Vandevanter. A 
dissenting opinion was rendered by 
Justices Clarke, Pitney and Day, and was 
read by the latter. Two Justices, Bran- 
deis and McReynolds, had abstained from 
any expression of opinion. The reason 
for this on the part of Justice McReyn-: 
olds was that he had been Attorney 
General at the time the Government dis- 
solution suit was instituted. Justice 
Brandeis, before his elevation to the Su- 
preme bench, had in 1911 expressed an 
opinion that the Steel Corporation was 
in fact a trust. 

The majority opinion held, in effect, 
that the Steel Corporation had committed 
no overt acts violative of the Sherman 
law since the Government’s suit was 
filed; that though by its size and its con- 
trol of equipment the corporation was in 
a position to dominate the trade, this 
was not to be considered, since there was 
no actual evidence that it did so. Finally 
—and this was the striking feature of 
the decision—it was held that to order 
the dissolution of the corporation would 
involve the risk of great disturbance to 
the financial and economic structure, 
and thus would menace the public inter- 
est, which was of paramount importance. 


The dissenting opinion contended that 
the decision, by not conforming with 
the precedent established in the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco Company 
cases, constituted an annulment of the 
Sherman law. It also held that no 
alleged public interest could give sanc- 
tion to a violation of law, and no dis- 
turbance of foreign or domestic com- 
merce could justify the abrogation of 
statutes. 

The majority opinion justified its de- 
parture from the precedents established 
in the oil and tobacco cases, on the 
ground that in the steel case there was 
no evidence, as in the other two, that 
the corporation had from its inception 
been a lawbreaker. Regarding this, it 
said in part: - 

In the tobacco case, as in the Standard 
Oil case, the court had to deal with a 
persistent and systematic lawbreaker, 
masquerading under legal forms, and 
which not only had to be stripped of its 
disguises fut arrested in its illegality. 
A decree 6f dissolution was the manifest 
instrumentality and inevitable. We think 
it would be a work of sheer supereroga- 
tion to point out that a decree in that 
case or in the Standard Oil case furnishes 
no example for a decree in this. 

The decree, it is thought, will have 
an important bearing on many anti- 
trust cases now pending, such as the 
suits instituted against the Sugar Trust, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Reading Rail- 
road Company, Keystone Watch Com- 
pany, and others. By some it is pointed 
to as justifying the agreement reached 
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without suit by Attorney General Pal- 
mer with the packers. Others construe 
it as a notification to “big business ” 
that, despite size and magnitude of re- 
sources, any so-called trust will be im- 
mune from prosecution during good be- 
havior. 

While somewhat of weight was lost 


to the decree by the fact that it was 
not rendered by a full bench, and also 
that three out of the seven members 
participating vigorously dissented, it was 
generally recognized that it would have 
a most important influence on the whole 
anti-trust program of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. 


CURRENT HISTORY IN BRIEF 


[PERIOD ENDED MARCH 20, 1920] 


UNITED STATES CABINET CHANGES 
AINBRIDGE COLBY, a lawyer of 
New York, was nominated by the 
President on Feb. 25 to succeed Robert 
Lansing as Secretary of State. This 
nomination met with considerable oppo- 
sition in the Senate. A graduate of a 
New England college, Mr. Colby had 
come to New York in 1892. His political 
career was marked from the start by in- 
dependent tendencies. He left the Re- 
publican Party in 1912 to support Mr. 
Roosevelt. When the candidacy of 
Charles E. Hughes on the Republican 
ticket was indorsed by Mr. Roosevelt in 
1916, Mr. Colby refused to follow, and 
came out for Wilson. Since that time he 
has been a warm supporter of the Presi- 
dent and of his policies. As a member 
of the Shipping Board Mr. Colby vigor- 
ously opposed the effort of British in- 
terests to obtain control of former ves- 
sels of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine transferred to American registry. 
He was closely associated with Sir 
Joseph Maclay, British Minister of Ship- 
ping. Later he was in Paris in connec- 
tion with the Peace Conference. He has 
been a convinced advocate of the League 
of Nations, and in an address delivered 
on Feb. 18 he paid a warm tribute to 
President Wilson as its initiator. The 
Senate named a committee to examine 
into his qualifications, and Mr. Colby 
himself appeared before this committee 
by request. Early confirmation of his 
appointment was expected when these 
pages went to press. 


A peculiar state of affairs had de- 
veloped on March 15 with the expiration 


of the tenure of Frank L. Polk as Acting 
Secretary of State. Owing to the delay 
of the Senate in confirming Bainbridge 
Colby’s appointment, the State Depart- 
ment was left without a head. Mr. Polk 
continued to serve, but his functions 
were considerably curtailed. He was un- 
able to attest signatures, to issue procla- 
mations or to authorize passports. The 
passport situation was said to be the 
most urgent and the most embarrassing. 
As against the usual yearly average of 
20,000, about 23,000 passports were is- 
sued in January and February of this 
year, and 14,000 up to the middle of 
March. Applications for passports made 
by or before midnight of March 14 would 
not be granted until the office of Secre- 
tary of State was filled. 


Following his resignation as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
in a valedictory letter sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson on Feb. 28, his last day 
of office, made sharp criticism of Gov- 
ernmental methods in Washington as he 
had found them during his seven years 
of Cabinet service. Governmental work 
in the various departments, he asserted, 
was poorly organized; every one seemed 
afraid of every one else, and evaded re- 
sponsibility, and the creative sense was 
blunted. He suggested as a partial rem- 
edy the appointment of fewer men, but 
men of greater capacity. 

As Mr. Lane’s successor the President 
appointed John Barton Payne, who has 
been Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
his appointment to become effective on 
March 1. Mr. Payne stated that he had 
accepted the new post at the wish of 











the President, though his heart was in 
the Shipping Board. He was born at 
Pruntytown, Va., sixty-four years ago. 
Admitted to the bar at the age of 21, 
he occupied in rapid succession the offices 
of Chairman of the Democratic County 
Committee, Judge of the Circuit Court, 
and Mayor of Kingwood, W. Va. After 
moving to Chicago he soon became 
known as one of the ablest lawyers of 
that city. In 1893 he was elected a 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
County. In 1892 he entered a large and 
well-known legal firm. During the war 
he was general counsel to the United 
States Shipping Board, and later Secre- 
tary McAdoo requested him to act as 
general counsel to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, in which capacity he served for 
some time. 
* * * 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


HE nomination of Rear Admiral Will- 

iam S. Benson to be a member of the 
Shipping Board to succeed John Barton 
Payne, who had become Secretary of the 
Interior, was confirmed by the Senate on 
March 13. 

The appointment of William Martin 
Williams of Alabama to succeed Daniel 
C. Roper as Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue was announced on March 15. 
Mr. Williams had occupied the post of 
Solicitor for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and was recommended for his new 
office by Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston. Mr. Roper’s resignation was 
to become effective April 1. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, it was an- 
nounced at this time, had been appointed 
as Chief Forester to succeed Henry S. 
Graves. Colonel Greeley, who is a grad- 
uate of the University of California and 
the Yale I'orest School, had received the 
French Legion of Honor and the British 
Distinguished Service Order for his work 
as Chief of the Forestry Section of the 
American Army when he had been in 
charge of 21,000 specially trained troops. 
His work in the Forestry Service of the 
United States had ranged through all 
technical grades. His new appointment 
was a promotion from the post of As- 
sistant Forester. 
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DISABILITY TEST FOR PRESIDENT 


iWO resolutions were introduced in 

Congress on Feb. 18 proposing that 
the Supreme Court be empowered to de- 
termine when a President of the United 
States is incapacitated for performing 
the duties of his office. Another bill 
was presented the following day by Rep- 
resentative Madden of Illinois, which 
proposed that the Cabinet be authorized 
to define a President’s disability. Mr. 
Madden expressed his fears of the prece- 
dent established by President Wilson in 
removing Mr. Lansing from office on the 
ground of his having called the Cabinet 
together to discuss national matters dur- 
ing the President’s illness, and declared 
that in the future no Cabinet would ever 
dare to meet in a similar contingency. 
His bill provided that, on the Cabinet’s 
decision, after investigation of the Pres- 
ident’s incapacity, the Vice President 
should immediately assume his func- 
tions. 

* * * 


THE NEw BriTISH AMBASSADOR 


HE appointment of Sir Auckland 

Geddes, formerly President of Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, as British Am- 
bassador to the United States, was offi- 
cially announced in London on March 1. 
His coming to America to enter on his 
official duties was scheduled to occur 
within a month. The personality of the 
new Ambassador is an interesting one; 
over 6 feet 2% inches in height and very 
broad-shouldered, he is noted as an ath- 
lete both in body and mind. Keenly in- 
terested in business development, he is 
said to have been in large part respon- 
sible for the recent development of Brit- 
ish trade policy; though alive to the 
reality of business rivalries, he declares 
there can be no possibility of friction be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain on trade questions if both nations 
show good-will. 


Though of Scotch descent, he has 
lived so long in Canada and the United 
States that he cannot be distinguished 
from a native. To meet the expenses 
of his new office Sir Auckland Geddes 
will receive a net allowance of $100,000 


yearly. 
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Masor SCHROEDER’S AIR RECORD 


AJOR R. W. SCHROEDER of the 

United States Army Aviation Corps 
set a new world record for altitude 
reached in an airplane, when on Feb. 27, 
flying at Dayton, Ohio, he climbed to 
a point 36,020 feet above the earth. At 
this altitude of more than six miles he 
lost consciousness, as his supply of oxy- 
gen had become exhausted, and fell, as 
indicated by the instruments on his ma- 
chine, more than five miles in two min- 
utes. When within 2,000 feet of the earth 
he recovered consciousness sufficiently 
to right his machine, and made a safe 
landing at McCook Field. The attend- 
ants there found him sitting in his ma- 
chine, apparently lifeless. He was blind- 
ed, his limbs paralyzed with cold, despite 
his electrically heated suit; he was also 
suffering from the effects of lack of 
oxygen. In this condition he was re- 
moved to a local hospital, and on the fol- 
lowing day was resting comfortably, with 
ice packs on his eyes, which were still 
blinded as the result of his experience. 
Later he told the following facts: 


The temperature at the peat o: the 
climb was 67 degrees below, Fahrenheit. 
The centre section of my machine was 
coated an inch thick with ice. The ex- 
haust from the motor sprayed fumes of 
carbon monoxide over me, and I was 
breathing this continually along with the 
oxygen. I had set out with three hours’ 
supply of oxygen, and four hours’ fuel 
supply. I was getting along rapidly. I 
knew by reading my instruments that I 
had broken the record; that I was flying 
higher than any man had ever flown be- 
fore. I had an hour and one-half supply 
of fuel left and was quite elated. I was 
wondering just how far I could climb in 
that time when I found my reserve tank 
of oxygen emptied. 


I had discarded the original tank some 
minutes before, because it did not func- 
tion properly, and when I exhausted my 
reserve I turned back to it. It would not 
work. I had torn off my heavy goggles, 
because the motor exhaust was crystal- 
lizing on them and interfered with my vis- 
ion. I turned toward the instruments— 
then everything went blank. I fell into a 
flat nose dive. As far as I can remem- 
ber, part of the fall was in a straight 
dive. The rest was a spinning nose dive. 
I believe I was really 34,000 feet high 
when I fell against the switchboard. My 
motor was on at the time. I was trying 
to turn off the switch as I nosed the 
plane head down. I must have turned the 





switch off, lost consciousness completely, 
but revived long enough to make a land- 
ing. 

a. Se 


CONVICTION OF SENATOR NEWBERRY 


WO years in the Federal Penitentiary 

and a fine of $10,000 were imposed 
upon United States Senator Truman H. 
Newberry on March 20 by a verdict 
in the United States District Court 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. New- 
berry had been indicted for con- 
spiracy to violate the Federal statute, 
limiting Senatorial campaign expendi- 
tures, in his campaign against Henry 
Ford. The trial, which was by jury, was 
begun on Feb. 2 and ended with the con- 
viction of the accused Senator on March 
20. Sentence on sixteen others, in- 
cluding Senator Newberry’s brother, 
ranged from two years’ imprisonment 
and a $10,000 fine to a fine of $1,000. 
A request for a ninety-day stay of execu- 
tion was granted all the defendants, and 
they were freed on their own recogni- 
zance until new bonds could be made. 
The jury’s deliberations were summed up 
subsequently by one of the jurors as fol- 
lows: 


We followed the Judge’s instructions and 
the evidence. Considerihg both, we had 
no other choice than to convict. The first 
question to be determined was whether a 
conspiracy had actually existed in the 
Newberry campaign of 1918. We argued 
and voted until finally the whole twelve 
of us agreed that the evidence conclu- 
sively demonstrated that a conspiracy ex- 
isted as defined in the indictment. 

a 


StocK DIVIDENDS Not TAXABLE 


HE Supreme Court decided on March 

8 that the taxing of stock dividends 
under the income tax section of the 1916 
revenue law was unconstitutional on the 
ground that stock dividends are not in- 
come, and cannot be taxed as such if 
declared by corporations out of their 
profits accrued since March 1, 1913. In 
consequence of this decision all taxes col- 
lected by the Government for 1917 and 
1918 on stock dividends and paid under 
protest must be refunded by the Govern- 
ment. According to the Actuary of the 
Treasury, the refund for these years 
will reach a minimum total of $35,000,- 
000. This decision was bitterly attacked 
by Samuel Gompers, President of the 
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American Federation of Labor, who de- 
clared that it would throw $100,000,000 
of additional taxation on other people, 
and was part of an “ invasion of the peo- 
ple’s rights by the judicial tribunals of 
the country.” 

* * * 


PENSION FOR AGUINALDO 


ENERAL EMILIO AGUINALDO, 
leader of the Filipino insurgents 
against the Spaniards in 1896, was grant- 


ed a yearly pension of $6,000 by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of the Philippines on 


March 8. Cayetano A. Areliano, former- 
ly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Philippines, was granted a pension 
of the same amount, and Frank W. Car- 
penter, retiring Governor of the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu, was voted 
a grant of $25,000. 
* *x* * 
BriTISH MIDDLE-CLASS UNION 


TMHE British Middle-Class Union, 

branches of which are springing up 
all over the country, has been organized 
by the salaried population of Great 
Britain to counteract the increasing de- 
mands of the labor unions and their con- 
tinued strikes, tying up essential public 
services. The new union points out that 
while organized labor can count on some 
10,500,000 votes, the middle class can 
rely upon approximately 25,000,000. It 
utters no threats, but declares its inten- 
tion to co-operate with the lawful au- 
thorities in rendering effective help in 
emergencies, and to prove that “the 
people as a whole are greater and more 
powerful than even the most thoroughly 
organized minority.” 

* * * 
LABOR CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 


N the “Report on Japanese Labor ” 

prepared by Oswald White, British 
Vice Consul at Osaka, and published as 
a Parliamentary paper, there is con- 
tained much more than dry statistics. 
Interesting facts on industrial conditions 
and the physical and mental qualities of 
the Japanese working class are given. 
Labor is overplentiful; labor-saving de- 
vices, including machinery, too few. Low 
wages and unfavorable economic condi- 
tions react on efficiency. Overwork and 


waste of labor are commonplaces. A 
working day of from ten to twelve hours 
is frequent. There is a great quantity of 
female and child labor. House rents are 
out of all proportion to income received. 
Many workmen use the doss-houses, and 
slums are growing. There are no trade 
unions, but factories modeled on West- 
ern lines are slowly increasing, and labor 
conditions in these stand out in strong 
contrast to the prevailing rule. 
* * * 


PAYING OUR WAR ACCOUNT IN SPAIN 


HE Spanish Minister of Finance on 

Feb. 28 at Madrid signed a decree 
permitting the admission into Spain of 
33,000,000 pesetas (about $6,600,000 at 
the normal rate of exchange) to be paid 
by the United States in accordance with 
the terms of the financial agreement 
signed two years ago. This arrangement 
was concluded by Ambassador Willard 
on March 7, 1918, and provided for the 
purchase of large quantities of supplies 
in Spain for General Pershing’s forces 
in France; at the same time a French 
credit was established in Madrid for the 
purchase of similar supplies. In return 
for export concessions the United States 
assured to Spain whatever cotton and 
oil it required, though barring all ship- 
ments of these commodities to Germany 
before the end of the war. Under this 
agreement General Pershing obtained 
for his army 500,000 woolen blankets, 
20,000 tons of leather, 100,000 tons of 
chick peas, great quantities of saddles 
and bridles, and a large number of 
mules. 

* * * 


THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


LEXANDER MILLERAND, who suc- 

ceeded M. Clemenceau as Premier of 
France on Jan. 18, has figured as a 
prominent lawyer in many important 
cases in the last twenty-five years. His 
action some years ago in declaring his 
faith in socialism startled and scandal- 
ized the Palais de Justice, but he became 
the first Socialist Minister under the 
Third Republic in the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet, which endured for _ several 
years. He was always emphatic in his 
dismissal of bourgeois fears of social- 
ism. A solid and convincing speaker, he 
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never aims at rhetorical flights, but com- 
presses his speeches to the utmost point 
of concision, until they can be summed 
up upon a card. Such is the man, sin- 
cere, efficient, thoughtful and judicial in 
temperament, who has been called to 
follow in the footsteps of Clemenceau. 

Despite the preliminary outburst in 
the French Parliament over the selec- 
tion of certain members of M. Miller- 
and’s new Cabinet, it may be said that 
his Government has strength. The Min- 
isters of Finance, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor are men of first-rate 
ability in their respective spheres. M. 
Marsal, who recently went to London on 
a special financial mission, enjoys the 
confidence of bankers and economists 
both in France and England. M. Ricard, 
who is only 40, has devoted his whole 
life to the organization of French agri- 
culture. M. Isaac, who proved his capac- 
ities at Lyons as President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has for many 
years been recognized as an expert on 
commercial questions. The new Minis- 
ter of Labor, M. Jourdain, was owner 
of a cotton spinning factory at Altkirch, 
destroyed in the war, and did invaluable 
service with the French Legation at 
Berne. 

The main outlines of the policy to be 
followed by the new Cabinet embody a 
great industrial and fiscal effort, a re- 
duction of military service dependent on 
the allied effort to lighten French mil- 
itary burden, insistence on fulfillment of 
the Peace Treaty, the supplementing of 
its weak points by defensive alliances, 
and its modification wherever necessary 
in favor of the Allies. 

. -a-% 


INJURIES TO MME. DORNBLUTH 


HE German Government has filed a 

claim for substantial damages on be- 
half of Mme. Dornbluth, the shorthand 
typist said to have been injured by a 
missile when the German Peace Delega- 
tion was leaving Versailles. French in- 
vestigators of this episode stated that a 
small stone thrown by some overzealous 
French patriot had struck the woman’s 
tortoiseshell comb a glancing blow with- 
out inflicting injury. The German Gov- 
ernment, however, has issued a medical 


report covering some forty pages, which 
reviews the woman’s physiological his- 
tory from her birth to the present time, 
and gives the most intimate information 
of the manner in which she has been af- 
fected; the terrible results-on her deli- 
cate feminine organism, presumably pro- 
duced by the impact of the missile on 
her comb, are exhaustively and scientifi- 
cally set forth, with the assertion that 
she has been rendered incapable of per- 
forming the duties of wife and mother. 
The report ends with a demand for a 
pension of 1,000 marks a month from 
the French Government. 

* * * 


FRENCH BONUSES FOR CHILDREN 


a* part of a national movement to- 
ward repopulation, a number of 
Paris manufacturers have founded an 
association with the object of encourag- 
ing French working people to have larger 
families. This association has drawn up 
a table of subsidies to be paid out of a 
central fund to families to which new 
children are born, and which are not able 
to meet the expenses entailed. For the 
first child a bounty of 250 francs is 
paid; for the second and subsequent chil- 
dren 150 francs each. A bounty of 30 
francs monthly, furthermore, is paid to 
every mother who nurses her children. 
For families in need, an allowance of 10 
francs monthly is assigned for the first 
child, 20 frances for the second, and 30 
francs for the third and subsequent chil- 
dren up to the age of 14. All payments 
are to be made to the mother of the 
children. To increase the funds of the 
association, made up largely of metal 
manufacturers, those firms whose work- 
men are mostly bachelors pay an addi- 
tional amount into the treasury. Similar 
associations, according to Paris advices 
of March 5, have been formed in other 
French cities. 
* x * 


How FRANCE AIDS THE MUTILATED 


N important meeting of the National 
Office for Mutilated and Demobil- 

ized Soldiers was held in Paris at the 
Trocadéro on Feb. 1. It was presided 
over by President Poincaré, with whom 
sat M. Paul Deschanel, M. Léon Bour- 
geois, M. Millerand, and Marshals Foch 
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and Pétain. Many other officials of the 
Government were present. In the hall 
were crowded more than 4,000 mutilated 
or discharged soldiers, war widows and 
their families. Among the speakers was 
M. Henri Chéron, a Senator and Presi- 
dent of the Administrative Committee of 
the organization which had convoked the 
assembly. In the course of his address 
he gave an official account of what 
France was doing for her mutilated sol- 
diers. The main facts presented by him 
were as follows: 

“The greatest care had been given to 
the process of re-education of incapaci- 
tated soldiers under the supervision of 
their employers. Work was being found 
for war widows burdened with children 
and household cares. By the law of 
March 31, 1919, allowances were paid to 
war invalids learning a new trade. 
Scholarships were granted, and im- 
portant financial assistance was being 
given to all organizations devoted to 
mutilated or demobilized soldiers and to 
war widows. Above all, the service of 
‘loans of honor’ had been established, 
according to which the classes mentioned 
might borrow as much as 2,000 francs to 
aid them to establish themselves in a new 
business. The rate of interest was only 
1 per cent., and the whole amount could 
be repaid within a maximum period of 
ten years. Departmental committees 
could advance loans of 300 francs with- 
out seeking instructions. Labor co- 
operative societies three-fourths of 
whose workmen were mutilated or de- 
mobilized soldiers or war widows could 
obtain 12,000 francs from the State and 
6,000 frances from the National Office. 
An allotment of 5,000,000 francs had 
been decided on for the construction and 
furnishing of houses for the classes in 
view. Great efforts were being made to 
cure tuberculosis contracted in the army 
and to aid the families of those afflicted 
with this scourge. Close relations were 
being maintained with all employment 
agencies, and it was planned to pay such 
agencies a subsidy pro rata to the num- 
ber of applicants they placed. 

From this official statement it will be 
seen that France, whatever other coun- 
tries may be doing, is making every 
effort to care for the large number of 
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her soldiers permanently disabled, to pro- 
vide for the families of her dead, and to 
secure her demobilized soldiers new op- 
portunities to obtain a livelihood. 
* * * 
BRITISH MEMORIAL FOR THE UNITED 
STATES NAvy 


x a luncheon given by the English- 
Speaking Union in London on Feb. 
27 a check for £6,000 was handed to 
Ambassador Davis for the erection in 
New York Harbor of a monument to 
commemorate the work of the United 
States Navy in the European war. The 
sum represented an overflow from a 
fund originally raised to set up a me- 
morial at the Straits of Dover in honor 
of the combined British and French 
naval forces that kept the Germans from 
passing. Walter H. Long, M. P., First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, in pre- 
senting the check eulogized the action 
of the American naval authorities in 
placing a fleet of destroyers under 
British control at Queenstown soon after 
America entered the war; it was, he said, 
an act of highest loyalty, which enabled 
the British at once to reinforce the Dover 
patrol and make it efficient. Speaking 
of the North Sea mine barrage, he said: 
“That was laid by the Americans with 
wonderful skill, and was most important. 
It drove the Germans down to Dover, 
where the patrol caught them.” Am- 
bassador Davis said in reply that Ameri- 
can officers asked nothing better than to 
be classed as worthy colleagues of the 
British in the long and arduous vigil 
which enabled 1,110,000 American sol- 
diers to cross the Channel and return in 
safety, and that he rejoiced to know that 
there would be a permanent memorial of 
the co-operation of British and American 
sailors in achieving the common aim. 
* * * 


Sotprmr-AcTors IN Harpy’s “ DYNASTS” 


NHE performance of Thomas Hardy’s 
monumental epic-drama of the Na- 
poleonic era, “ The Dynasts,” at Oxford 
University in the week of Feb. 9 was 
an event unique in several respects. Mr. 
Hardy is the first living dramatist whose 
work has ever been produced by the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. 
His play, though dealing with a war of 
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a past period, symbolized the same quali- 
ties that won the great war of the twen- 
tieth century. Among the actors were 
men who had fought and endured on the 
bloody battlefields of France and who 
had won a place in history beside the 
soldiers of Wellington and the sailors 
of Nelson. The author, now 80 years old, 
was present in person. The theatre was 
packed to suffocation, many great 
notables of Oxford and London being 
present; and the gigantic war panorama 
unrolled by Hardy’s colossal conception, 
which had always been pronounced un- 
actable, was witnessed with a tenseness 
of mood and a concentrated interest such 
as few current dramatic performances 


could produce. 
* * * 


Raitways 100 Years OLD 


HE old adage that great things start 

from small beginnings was brought 
out anew by the arrangement in Feb- 
ruary at Yarm, England, of a centenary 
celebration of the first railway in the 
world. This pioneer railway was built in 
1821 in the North Country district, be- 
tween Stockton-on-Tees and the South 
Durham coal fields, to the west of Dar- 
lington. The history of this epoch-mak- 
ing event is briefly as follows: 

Since 1767 efforts had been made to 
promote a canal practically over this 
same route, at an estimated expense of 
a quarter of a million pounds. It proved, 
however, that the public was averse to 
investing in this enterprise, from which 
it saw no adequate return. The first 
public suggestion of a railway was made 
on Sept. 18, 1810, at a dinner held at the 
Town Hall, Stockton-on-Tees, under the 
auspices of the Tees Navigation Com- 
pany, to celebrate the shortening of the 
water route to the sea by about two and 
a quarter mile. A resolution was moved 
by Leonard Raisebeck, the Recorder of 
Stockton, that a committee should be ap- 
pointed “to inquire into the practicabil- 
ity and advantage of a railway or canal 
from Stockton, by Darlington and Win- 
ston, for the more easy and expeditious 
carriage of coals, lead, &c.” From this 
resolution was born a definite project to 
construct such a railroad. 

But the execution of the project was 


long in meterializing. It was not until 
1818 that Mr. Overton, an eminent South 
Wales engineer, was asked to make a 
definite survey of the proposed route. 
The estimated cost was fixed at £124,- 
000. After meetings of the committee 
of promoters were held in Darlington, 
Stockton and Yarm a bill was presented 
in Parliament in 1819 to authorize the 
undertaking; but owing to the opposition 
of local landlords, led by the Earl of 
Darlington, the bill was rejected by a 
majority vote. At the George and Drag- 
on Hotel in the quaint old town of 
Yarm, on the southern bank of the Tees, 
the committee of promoters held new 
meetings, affirmed their determination 
to carry out their plan, drafted a new 
bill, and collected subscriptions for £120,- 
900. 


Owing to the death of King George 
III. this new bill was not presented un- 
til the opening session of Parliament in 
the following year, when it finally passed 
both houses and received the royal sanc- 
tion in April, 1821, and became the first 
Stockton and Darlington Railway act. 

There was no provision in the original 
act authorizing the use of steam power, 
as it was merely intended to use horse 
traction for the purpose of drawing the 
trucks of coal and other goods, with 
coaches containing passengers, along the 
line of route. Late in 1821, however, 
George Stephenson came from Killing- 
worth, in Northumberland, and advo- 
cated the use of steam engines. The pro- 
moters were so much impressed that 
shortly afterward they put a new bill 
through Parliament authorizing the use 
of the steam engine and secured the 
services of Mr. Stephenson for laying 
down the line of rails. He also supplied 
them with their first engine, “ Locomo- 
tive No. 1,” which may now be seen on 
a pedestal in the Darlington railway 
station. Two more engines were after- 
ward ordered at a cost of £500 each. So 
the vast system of railways that covers 
the whole civilized world was born, and 
in celebration of the event the City of 
Yarm is preparing to hold a great cen- 
tenary banquet in 1921, to which the 
Prime Minister and many notables have 
been invited. 
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AMONG THE NATIONS 





Survey of Important Events and Developments in Various 
Countries in Both Hemispheres 


[PERIOD ENDED Marcu 15, 1920] 


The British Empire 


ENGLAND 
T's policy of attempting to open 


trade with Soviet Russia was an- 

nounced in the middle of January 

by the British Government; a 
month later it announced another which 
met with even more antagonism—the 
policy .of maintaining the political and 
religious head of Turkey at Constanti- 
nople. 

Never had there been more bitter de- 
nunciation against a Government by the 
British press—religious, political, eco- 
nomic and _ sentimental—than those 
launched against the Lloyd George Gov- 
ernment for its utter disregard of all 
British and Christian traditions. To the 
plea of expediency advanced by the Gov- 
ernment, that with millions of Moslems 
under British rule, it should do nothing 
that would tend to alienate them from 
the empire, it was answered that the 
attitude of the Right Hon. E.S. Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India, in at- 
tempting to represent Indian Moslem 
opinion in this respect, was open to sus- 
picion, as the Indian Moslem cared very 
little about the Turkish Sultan and 
Caliph, but that the Government had 
been forced through pressure from 
France and fear lest a revived Russia 
might some day unite with the Turks 
and claim Constantinople. 

An event of far-reaching political sig- 
nificance was the return of former 
Premier Herbert H. Asquith to the 
House of Commons as a result of the 
Paisley by-election, which was announced 
as follows on Feb. 25: Mr. Asquith, who 
was the Liberal nominee, polled 14,736 
votes, against 11,902 for J. M. Biggar, 
the Labor candidate, and 3,795 for J. A. 
D. MacKean, Coalition-Unionist. 

Paisley was the eighth seat lost by 
the Coalition during the fourteen months 


“which have passed since the general 
election, the others being: 





EDWIN S. MONTAGU 
Secretary of State for India 
(@ Harris ¢ Ewing) 


WON BY INDEPENDENT LIBERALS 
1919 
March 14—West Leyton (A. E. Newbould). 
April 11—Central Hull (Commander J. M. 
Kenworthy). 
April 30—Central Aberdeen (Major Macken- 
zie Wood). 
WON BY THE LABOR PARTY 
1919 
July 29—Bothwell (J. Robertson). 
Sept. 12—Widnes (A. Henderson). 
1920 
Jan. 3—Spen Valley (T. Myers). 
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WON BY AN INDEPENDENT 
1920 
Feb. 20—The Wrekin (C. Palmer). 


The return of Mr. Asquith to active 
political life, although on one hand it 
defeated a Coalition Unionist, and on 
the other prevented the probable seating 
of a Laborite candidate, is regarded, 
even by certain Coalition officials, as a 
healthful sign of British politics, as it 
means a more rational and dignified 
leadership for the Opposition. 

On Feb. 24 the Secretary of War, 
Winston Churchill, announced the new 


army policy along the following lines: 

On the 31st of March there will be no 
conscription. 

We alone of the European Nations, 
though having by far the greatest extent 
of territory to control, will have returned 
to the voluntary system. 

Our normal army will be weaker than 
the Belgian Army. 

The only great nation whom we have 
succeeded in persuading to abolish con- 
scription is Germany. 

It is idle to pretend that before the war 
the army was proportionate to the risks 
we ran or to the part in European policy 
that we played. 

New and serious responsibilities—tempo- 
rary and permanent—have been placed on 
us in consequence of the war, and the 
whole of the Eastern world, in which we 
are more than any other power interested, 
is in a state of extreme disquiet. 

No further relief from the burdens 
which we have to bear can be looked for 
until real peace is made with Turkey. 

We lost ground steadily during the 
whole of last year, and I trust that, hav- 
ing dispersed our armies, we will not 
now take steps which would drive the 
Turkish people to despair, or undertake 
any new obligations which our resources 
are not equal to discharge. 

It is impossible to estimate the number 
of men and the money required to dis- 
charge our responsibilities in the Middle 
East, but the Government has decided 
to take an optimistic view, and has 
made provision in the estimates which 
involve during the coming financial year 
a reduction in the garrisons in the Middle 
East of about half. 

I favor a steady increase of the air 
force at the expense of the army and 
navy, and believe that will be the ten- 
dency year by year. 


The foregoing policy was severely 
criticised by the military experts of 
nearly all the London papers as being a 
too drastic reduction cf the empire’s mili- 
tary establishment at a time when con- 
ditions in Germany and Turkey were still 


unsettled and when the French Govern- 
ment was adopting an altogether dif- 
ferent policy. 


Although the National Conference of 
Coal Miners voted on March 10 for a 
general strike and “direct action” in 
order to enforce their demand for the 
nationalization of the mines—and this by 
a majority of 178,000 votes—on the fol- 
lowing day the Trade Union Congress 
voted against such action by a majority 
of 2,820,000, but advocated legal political 
action by a majority of 2,717,000. The 
London and provincial press severely 
condemned the action of the various 
unions barring from employment war 
cripples, especially after the Govern- 
ment and private vocational organiza- 
tions had spent millions in making them 
useful. 


IRELAND 


On Feb. 25 the new Home Rule bill, 
already outlined by the Prime Minister, 
(See CURRENT History for February), 
was formally introduced in the House of 
Commons. While armed and more or 
less bloody conflict continued in Ireland 
between the Dublin Castle authorities 
and the Sinn Fein, the chief political 
events which followed the introduction of 
the bill were as follows: The Government 
promised Ireland even more freedom of 
action in case the measure were accepted; 
the Ulster factions, although still opposed 
to any. steps which might lead to separa- 
tion from the empire, promised support 
to the bill; while great surprise in both 
Governmental and Opposition circles was 
expressed when Mr. Asquith on March 
11 raised the following objection to the 
bill which was about to pass to its second 
reading in the House: 

That this House declines to proceed with 

a measure which is inacceptable to any 
section of the Irish Nation, which denies 
national unity by setting up the Legisla- 
tures and executives with co-ordinate 
powers, and which would indefinitely 
postpone the establishment of a united 
parliament for Ireland. 

This statement was supposed to voice 
the Liberal objection to the bill, and was 
regarded as a mere political move to 
weaken the Coalition. It was hailed with 
delight by the South of Ireland press. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Australia is rejoicing in a peace exhi- 
bition at Adelaide, which will remain 
open till May 22, but there has been 
internal war over a strike of marine 
engineers lasting for ten weeks, which 
seriously affected interstate trade. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of ship- 
ping were idle and 25,000 workers were 
idle on the land. On the other hand, the 





WILLIAM M. HUGHES 
Australian Premier 
(© Harris ¢& Ewing) 


shipping ring was refusing accommoda- 
tion to firms who patronized the Com- 
monwealth Government steamers, and 
was clamoring for the sale of the latter 
to private owners. This Premier Hughes 
refused on the ground that the shipping 
ring would advance freights if the Com- 
monwealth fleet were sold. The strike 
was finally settled on Feb. 23. 


The cost of living was rapidly rising 
in the chief Australian cities. The farm- 
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ers at an interstate conference at Mel- 
bourne in February unanimously sup- 
ported a proposal to form a compulsory 
wheat pool controlled by representatives 
of the producers, but Premier Hughes 
refused to sanction it. The State of 
Victoria on its own account then bought 
9,000,000 bushels of Victorian wheat at 
7s. 8d. to meet the State’s requirements. 
In Western Australia the Government 
is running State butter factories. 


England is now selling at a great 
profit her surplus stock of wool bought 
during the war from Australia. The 
understanding at the time of the pur- 
chase was that profits from resale, if 
any, should be divided equally between 
the home Government and Australia. 
The Australians are now urging imme- 
diate division, and the wool growers are 
demanding that they be paid at a rate 
corresponding to the huge profits re- 
ceived in England. There was also a 
housing crisis in the cities, the building 
trade employes deciding to restrict work 
to forty hours a week. State-controlled 
hotels in Western Australia, showed a 
large excess of receipts. 


To overawe and cripple the strikers in 
all branches the Federal Government for- 
bade the banks “ or any one else ” to give 
money or goods to the strikers or to do 
anything to prolong the strikes. This 
drastic regulation proved abortive. It 
was taken up politically by the National- 
ists, who were preparing concerted action 
to resist its enforcement on the ground 
that it is a blow at the liberty of the 
citizen. Premier Holman of New Zealand, 
which was also torn by strikes, con- 
demned the regulation as autocratic, say- 
ing Australia would be no fit place for 
British citizens to live in if such a 
misuse of power should pass without con- 
demnation. 


The new Commonwealth Parliament 
met on Feb. 26. The Nationalists, under 
Mr. Hughes, have 39 seats in the lower 
house, the Labor Party 26, and the 
“Country Party” (anti-labor) 10. The 
Laborites are furious at the collapse of 
the strike, which they attribute to Pre- 
mier Hughes’s use of war powers to pro- 
hibit the banks from giving money to the 
men. Industrial and immigration ques- 
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tions are the principal topics before the 
Parliament. 

New Zealand, in spite of its labor 
troubles, is inviting immigrants, offering 
bonuses in money, besides the price of 
their passage, to farm laborers and their 
wives, domestic servants and other work- 
ers, and guarantees employment to 
former soldiers who are now assisted by 
Great Britain. 


CANADA 


Canadians, with their Parliament in 
session, are discussing a number of mat- 
ters economic and political that are of 
international interest. These include 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe’s report on a 
proposed naval policy for the country, 
made at the request of the Government; 
the report of Dr. J. G. Rutherford on 
race tracks and race track betting in the 
country; the introduction of a new Fed- 
eral franchise bill giving the suffrage 
to all qualified persons irrespective of 
sex at the age of 21 years and over, and 
the request of prohibition organizations 
for legislation that will make it possible 
for any province to be “ bone dry.” 

Admiral Jellicoe’s report presents four 
building programs from which Canada 
might make a choice for the beginning 
of a navy. These are based on annual 
outlays of $5,000,000, $10,000,000, $17,- 
500,000, and $25,000,000 respectively. 
They are so arranged that the country 
could start with the smaller and build up 
to the larger plan if desired. The fullest 
possible amount of local control is out- 
lined with training and ships so co- 
related to those of the British Navy or 
the whole naval force of the empire that 
the Canadian force could at once join 
with it in time of war and not be a 
misfit. At first there would necessarily 
be a preponderance of British officers 
in the higher commands. Steps toward 
the training of Canadians to fit them for 
these positions are outlined, and it is 
also suggested that the Canadian ships 
should join the British fleet every year 
for the annual manoeuvres. 


The $10,000,000 program seems to be 
favored by Jellicoe as the one that Canada 
should begin with. It would enable her 
to protect her own coasts or to do a 
good deal toward that. This plan calls 


for three light cruisers, one flotilla 
leader, eight submarines, one submarine 
parent ship, eight “P” boats for patrol, 
and four trawler mine sweepers. The 
Government has not committed itself to 
any plan at the time of writing. Admiral 
Jellicoe intimates that the initial outlay 
on ships would be lightened by the gift 
of several vessels which the British 
Admiralty could spare, since it has 
greatly reduced its fleet strength com- 
pared with that of the war period. 

A projected Canadian navy has been 
the subject of bitter controversies at 
various intervals in the past twenty 
years, and any plan now presented will 
be warmly debated in Parliament and 
throughout the Dominion. The Toronto 
Star holds that any policy committing 
the country to heavy expenditures and 
a given course of action for years to 
come should be submitted to the people 
in a general election. 

With the ratification of peace early 
in the year the Canadian order in coun- 
cil which prohibited betting on race 
tracks, and which had been in force since 
1918, automatically ceased. As a result 
of the order, horse racing had been sus- 
pended. Racing interests are now vigor- 
ously at work and are looking forward 
to a successful season. They have 
awaited the report on the inquiry by 
Dr. Rutherford with some eagerness, 
anticipating that the Government would 
use it as a basis for legislation. He 
makes no recommendations, but empha- 
sizes certain facts brought out as the 
result of his investigation from coast to 
coast. Under present conditions it ig 
possible, he says, to hold 238 days of 
racing in Canada. Long-continued meets 
with betting as a public adjunct “are 
likely in the communities in which they 
are held to exert a bad influence on 
young and inexperienced men and 
others lacking in self-control and moral 
stamina.” He dwells upon multiplica- 
tion of tracks in and around the larger 
cities and trafficking in race track char- 
ters made possible through lack of pro- 
vision for adequate provincial or Federal 
control. 

The introduction by the Government 
of a new franchise bill is in keeping 
with a promise in the speech from the 











throne. It is best described in the words 
of its sponsor, the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, 
Solicitor General: ‘“ The franchise, ac- 
cording to the terms of the bill, has been 
established upon very broad principles. 
The only requirements will be those of 
British citizenship, residence in Canada 
for one year and in the particular con- 
stituency for two months, and the attain- 
ment of the age of 21 years; and these 
requirements will apply in the case of 
male and female voters alike.” British 
citizenship is to be construed as by birth 
or naturalization. 


EGYPT AND SOMALILAND 


In Egypt little progress has been made 
by the Milner Mission in its attempt to 
reach a peaceful understanding with the 
Nationalist leaders, who demand the abo- 
lition of the protectorate and absolute 
separation from the British Empire. 
Rushdi Pasha, formerly Prime Minister, 
plainly told the mission that no solution 
was possible without the participation of 
the Egyptian Nationalist delegation, 
headed by Zaglul Pasha. The latter re- 
mained in Paris ready to present a plea 
to the League of Nations while the mis- 
sion began its inquiries in Alexandria 
and Cairo, being generally boycotted. 

The unprecedented event of a woman, 
said to be an American, addressing the 
Moslems in the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque of El Azhar helped to swell the 
sentiment for independence, while a Cairo 
lawyer, Abu Shadi, caused trouble in the 
Delta by his inflammatory speeches at 
Tantah. A British Corporal was killed 
and two soldiers wounded in the ensuing 
riots. Attempts at assissination con- 
tinue. Soon after the conviction of the 
Coptic student who threw a bomb at 
Wahba Pasha, formerly Prime Minister, 
on Jan. 28, another youth, who escaped, 
hurled a similar missile at Sirri Pasha, 
Minister of Public Works, and on Feb. 
22 a bomb was thrown at Shafik Pasha, 
Minister of Agriculture. In the latter 
case two arrests were made. General 


Allenby returned to Cairo on Feb. 16 
from a tour of the Sudan Provinces, and 
was met with Nationalist demonstrations 
at the principal railway stations from 
Assouan to Cairo. 
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The Milner Mission, it should be re- 
membered, is merely a Committee of In- 
quiry. Real negotiations with the Egyp- 
tians are likely to be concluded in Lon- 
don. One reform practically determined 
upon is the abolition of the capitulations 
of consular courts by which foreign Con- 
suls try cases that may arise between 
their nationals and natives. These, de- 
pending upon treaties, can only be abol- 
ished with the consent of the Govern- 
ments concerned, which, however, it is 
believed will be easily obtained. This is 
the precedent followed when France pro- 
claimed a protectorate over Tunis. 


Of greater importance to the pros-- 
perity of Egypt is the vast Anglo- 
Egyptian irrigation project to regulate 
the waters of the Nile. Very compli- 
mentary to the United States was the 
selection of an American to be the third 
member of the Committee of Inquiry 
which is to draw up plans for the scheme, 
in order to avail itself of the wide knowl- 
edge in this country on questions of ir- 
rigation and water supply. It is also 
proposed to extend the Egyptian Rail- 
way from Suakim to Tokar, fifty miles 
further south. In this connection the 
death of Colonel M. E. Sowerby, Under 
Secretary of Communications, who died 
in Cairo on Jan. 28, is a great loss to the 
country. It was he who completed and 
administered the railway to Palestine 
during General Allenby’s advance. An- 
other upbuilder of Africa, Kaid Sir Harry 
Maclean, died on Feb. 4 in Tangier. He 
was instructor to the Moorish Army un- 
der the late Sultan and was instrumental 
in clearing Morocco of bandits, being 
captured by Raisuli on one of his ex- 
peditions and held for seven months, the 
British Government paying $100,000 to 
obtain his release. 


There appears to be the same profiteer- 
ing by landlords in Cairo as there is in 
London, New York and other large cities. 
To meet the situation a law has been 
passed in Egypt forbidding house rents 
to exceed by 50 per cent. the amount 
paid on Aug. 1, 1914. 

A very important event for the safety 
of Somaliland and of all East Africa was 
the defeat in February of Mohammed 
Abdullah, the “Mad Mullah” who for 
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nearly twenty years has been ravaging 
the interior, preventing settlement and 
arousing the native rites against foreign- 
ers. Millions have been expended in the 
attempt to curb his activities. An ex- 
pedition was sent against him in 1901, 
another in 1902 and a third in 1903, 
in which the Abyssinian Army co-op- 
erated; 200 Sikhs were outnumbered and 
beaten. In 1904 the Mad Mullah was 
severely defeated and made peace in 
19N5. Three years later he began his at- 
tacks again and has continued his rav- 
ages sporadically ever since. Now his 
forces have been scattered and he, him- 
self, is a refugee in Italian Somaliland 
after a campaign of three weeks. 


Concentrating at Berbera, on the coast, 
a force of 180 men of the British Air 
Force started out in a fleet of bombing 
airplanes on Jan. 20, attacked the Mad 
Mullah’s headquarters at Medishi, 200 
miles east of Berbera, the next day, and, 
flying low, inflicted heavy casualties on 
the fleeing dervishes. The Mad Mullah 
himself had a narrow escape, his uncle 
being killed by his side and his own 
clothes being singed. For three days at- 
tacks continued until the dervish force 
was scattered among the hills. Then a 
land force joined in the pursuit, occupy- 
ing Jidballi Fort on Jan. 28. The Mad 
Mullah was reported making for Tale, 
which was bombed on Feb. 1 and occu- 
pied by the land force on Feb. 11. The 
Mad Mullah, with only seventy horsemen, 
fled toward the frontier of Italian So- 
maliland. The Italians from their base 
at Obbia on the Indian Ocean, sent a 
force toward Gagab, in Abyssinia, to 
head him off. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Grave political and economic troubles 
have recently arisen in the Union of 
South Africa, where there have been 
serious mine strikes and an agitation to 
separate the Union from the British 
Empire. The irreconcilable Boer ele- 
ment chose a delegation headed by Gen- 
eral Hertzog and planned a journey to 
Paris to demand independence from the 
Peace Conference, but the seamen and 
firemen of the steamer on which they 
were to sail refused to put to sea with 


the Nationalists aboard. Then Admiral 
Fitzherbert offered to give passage to 
General Hertzog’s delegation aboard the 
British warship Minerva. The National- 
ists, covered with ridicule, declined, but 
continued their agitation for the re- 
establishment of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. They put up candi- 
dates in 97 of the 134 constituencies of 
the South African Parliament, but failed 
to carry a majority of the seats in the 
elections, which took place on March 10. 
Jan Christian Smuts, the Premier, won 
an overwhelming victory in Pretoria 
West, receiving 1,720 votes against 473 
Nationalist and 303 Labo: votes. The 
Labor Party, however, gained many seats 
in the House of Assembly, and it was 
evident that there would be some diffi- 
culty in forming the new Ministry. 


General Smuts made a tour of the 
country in which he blamed the National- 
ists for causing the mine strikes among 
the natives, involving 30,000 blacks in 
the Witwatersrand gold fields alone. The 
color line is drawn tightly by the trade 
unions and white workers. The latter 
are generally foremen and overseers, the 
proportion in the mines being one white 
to every hundred blacks. The blacks are 
picketing the mines and doing things 
which General Smuts thought them in- 
capable of doing. Several hundred of 
them attacked white miners on Feb. 25 
near Johannesburg and a pitched battle 
ensued, four natives being killed, thirty- 
five injured and six wounded. A dis- 
patch from Johannesburg dated March 
8 announced that the strike had been 
settled. 


INDIA 


Desultory fighting continued on the 
northwest frontier of India, and official 
opinion gradually swerved from blaming 
Soviet agents, as cause of the revolt of 
the Afghan tribes, to the more rational 
belief in the duplicity of agents of the 
Turkish Nationals. 

The opposition to Delhi as the capital 
of British India was brought to a head 
by a resolution moved in the Imperial 
Legislative Council at Delhi proposing 
that the Government of India should be 
situated in one place throughout the 
year. The resolution was rejected. 
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States of the Balkan Peninsula 


ALBANIA 


The political status of Albania con- 
tinued to be anomalous. Its indepen- 
dence of Turkey was proclaimed at Va- 
lona, Nov. 28, 1912. This was confirmed 
by the London Ambassadorial Conference 
a month later with the proviso that a 
European Prince should reign there. He 
came in the person of the German Kais- 
er’s kinsman, Prince William of Wied, 
and departed with the war. The country 
has now a native Provisional Govern- 
ment which the United States has not 
recognized, and an Italian mandate which 
it has recognized. The Anglo-Franco- 
American Adriatic memorandum of Dec. 
9, 1919, cut off Epirus, or the southern 
part, and gave it to Greece; the Anglo- 
Franco-Italian proposals of a month later 
would have given the northern part as 
far south as the Drin to Serbia, had 
President Wilson permitted. 

Meanwhile, Constantine A. Chekrezi, a 
graduate of Harvard, was appointed on 
Feb. 19 the Albanian representative at 
Washington. The State Department was 
so informed by Louis Bumchi, Bishop of 
Alessio, head of the Albanian delegation 
at Paris, but the Harvard man cannot, it 
is said, be received by the State Depart- 
ment until his exequatur shall have the 
visé of Italy. 


GREECE 


The decision of the Supreme Council 
in regard to Turkey had some immediate 
results in the Balkans. M. Venizelos, 
the Greek Premier, offered the Council 
100,000 troops to maintain order on the 
Cilician-Syrian frontier on account of the 
opposition with which the French troops 
were meeting at the outposts north of 
Aleppo from the Turkish Nationals, Syr- 
ian volunteers and Arab bands. There 
was general satisfaction that the Council 
haddecided to place Eastern Thrace under 
Greek authority. The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment, however, issued a remonstrance, 
which, though dated Sofia, Feb. 20, had 
been drafted in ignorance of the ultimate 
disposition made of Eastern Thrace by 





the Supreme Council five days before. 
It read: 


Political circles and public opinion in 
Bulgaria are closely following the course 
of the deliberations in London. The re- 
ports received here regarding the deci- 
sions arrived at, or to be arrived at, have 
aroused considerable excitement by rea- 
son of the close connection between the 
fate of the Ottoman Empire and that of 
the former Bulgarian littoral in the 
Aegean Sea. 

This excitement is increased by the 
news that M. Venizelos was admitted to 
plead before the Supreme Council for the 
allocation of Thrace to Greece, and the 
possibility of such an allocation has ev- 
erywhere called forth loud protests. 

In view of this eventuality, the Prime 
Minister, M. Stamboliisky, and the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, M. Madjaroff, 
called upon representatives of the En- 
tente the day before yesterday (Feb 18) 
and declared to them that the Bulgarian * 
people, who had resigned themselves to 
giving up Western Thrace on the assurance 
that it would enjoy international admis- 
istration, would never tolerate the pres- 
ence of Greece at the outlet of its natural 
ways between the Black Sea and the 
Aegean, and that if, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the conference in London were 
to commit this act of injustice, the Gov- 
ernment would no longer be “responsible 
for the consequences of the decision. 

In connection with this M. Stamboliisky 
declares that he would never have signed 
the Peace Treaty had he known that 
Thrace, which the Allies were detaching 
from Bulgaria, would be handed over to 
the Greeks. 


M. Venizelos made several notable 
speeches in the Athens Chamber in the 
middle of February in exposition of the 
policy of the Liberal Party. He dealt 
with the Agrarian and Labor bills, then 
under discussion, and with the Royalist 
plot for the restoration of King Constan- 
tine. In anticipation of the successful 
passage of the Agrarian bill, the Gov- 
ernment had already partly carried out 
the expropriations on a large scale of 
big landed estates and their resale to 
small farmers. The Labor bill provided 
for the regulation of strikes and the ex- 
clusion from labor unions of all persons 
not genuine native workingmen. Under 
the bill strikes are unlawful unless pre- 
ceded by due notice and recourse to Gov- 
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ernment arbitration and unless voted by 
a real majority of each labor union. The 
attempt to limit the character of mem- 
bership in the unions was due to the fact 
that lawyers, politicians and foreign agi- 
tators had used the unions for political 
and anarchical ends. 

M. Venizelos declared that he had been 
waited upon by labor delegates from 
Athens and Piraeus demanding the with- 
drawal of the bill. In declining to with- 
draw it, he had said that the Government 
was determined to protect not only so- 
ciety but labor itself from Bolshevism, 
and he reminded the delegates that the 
labor element of Greece formed a very 
small minority, and the Government, 
while giving every protection to labor’s 
legitimate rights, would not allow any 
minority to force its pleasure upon the 
majority. And he said these things at 
the risk of having the Labor Party with- 
draw its support from the Liberal Gov- 
ernment. 

As to the Royalist plot, he admitted 
that a number of reactionaries who had 
been deported were now conspiring for 
the return of King Constantine. M. 
Gounaris himself, he added, now a fugi- 
tive in Italy, was aiming at the restora- 
tion of Constantine. There was really 


no fear of these reactionaries, but he - 


thought that until they ceased to con- 
spire they had better stay out of Greece 
and their correspondence home be care- 
fully censored. 


RUMANIA 


While the new Prime Minister, M. 
Vaida-Voéved, was being officially and 
unofficially entertained in London, by- 
elections for the Rumanian Senate took 
place at home, which were said by the 
neutral press of Bucharest to cast dis- 
trust upon his Ministry, formed Dec. 5, 
and the Parliament elected the month be- 
fore, it being charged that the newly ac- 
quired territories had more than their 
share of portfolios and not a proportion- 
al number of seats. 
| The by-elections for the Senate took 
place on Feb. 7 and 8, and resulted in 
the election of all the candidates repre- 
senting the People’s League, at the head 
of which is General Averesco. The Gen- 
eral himself was elected not only in the 


Old Kingdom, but also in Bessarabia and 
in Transylvania. At the November elec- 
tions, it will be recalled, the league, in 
agreement with the Democratic Party, 
led by M. Také Jonescu and the Social- 
ist Party, abstained from voting, as they 
regarded the Government of the General 
as unconstitutional. 


M. Také Jonescu’s party, considering 
that the Parliament elected at that time 
could not represent the country, owing 
to the absentation of 56 per cent. of the 
electorate, persisted in its policy and re- 
fused to have anything to do with the 
by-elections in the Old Kingdom. M. 
Jonescu, however, accepted the offer of 
the leaders of parties in Transylvania 
to put him up for a department of that 
liberated province as a testimony to his 
patriotic attitude during the war. 


On March 15 information received in 
Rumanian quarters in New York was to 
the effect that the Cabinet which had 
been formed by Alexander Vaida-Voéved 
on Dec. 9, and which, during his absence 
in London, was conducted by Acting Pre- 
mier Kop, had resigned and that King 
Ferdinand had asked the Minister of the 
Interior, General Fofoza Averescu, to 
form a new Government. 


Rumania was raising an internal loan 
of 2,000,000,000 lei (about $400,000,000), 
of which Bucharest banks had subscribed 
600,000,000 lei and provincial banks very 
nearly the balance. A statement was 
published in Bucharest to the effect that 
American interests had offered a loan 
of $4,000,000 in exchange for the Ru- 
manian petroleum monopoly over a period 
of sixty years. This was denied by the 
Ministry of the Treasury in an inter- 
view, as follows: . 


A loan from foreign sources, however, 
will be necessary. We have received 
many proposals. All are carefully ex- 
amined. Nearly all of them are accom- 
panied by offers to sell goods or have 
stipulations for some monopoly. ‘What 
we require is a renewal of our industrial 
plant to reconstruct our railways and to 
meet the wants of our army, which has 
been mobilized since 1916. First it was 
the Hungarians and now it is the Bol- 
sheviki who force us to keep an army of 
twenty divisions on the frontiers. 

What will our situation be if Poland, 
followed by the Entente powers under 
the impulse from England and Italy, en- 
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ters into diplomatic pourparlers with the 
Moscow Government, as present indica- 
tions seem to suggest they will do? Ru- 
mania more than any other country has 
need that the Entente powers should 
make up their minds as to what common 
attitude they intend to take up in regard 
to the Bolsheviki. 


SERBIA 


For several weeks there had been the 
alternative before the Prince Regent, who 
most of the time, however, was sojourn- 
ing in Paris or on the Riviera, of a con- 
centration Cabinet with a definite man- 
date for the dissolution of Parliament, or 
the formation of a Government from the 
ranks of the Opposition. By the middle 
of February the former plan had been re- 
jected; then it became doubtful whether 
there was the necessary majority for the 
latter. Nevertheless, after M. Vesnitch 
had tried in vain to form a Coalition Cab- 
inet, M. Protitch managed to form one 
from the Opposition on Feb. 19. As 
ultimately revised it was composed of 
ten Serbs, four Croats, three Slovenes 
and one Bosnian, as follows: 

Minister President and Minister for the 

Constituent Assembly, M. Protitch. 

Vice President and Minister of Com- 

munications, M. Koroschez, 

Commerce, M. Ribaratz. 

Finance, M. Jankowitch. 

Woods and Mines, M. Kovatchevish. 

Agrarian Reform, M. Krnitsch. 

Food, M. Stanischitch. 

Interior, M. Trifkovitch. 

Foreign Affairs, M. Trumbich or M. 

Spalajkovitch. 

Social Policies, Dr. Schurmin. 

Posts, M. Drinkovitsch. 

Education, M. Trifunovitch. 

Religion, M. Jankovitch. 

Public Works, M. Jovanovitch. 

Justice, M. Nintchich. 

Agriculture, M. Roskar. 

Health, M. Miletich. 

Owing to the absence of M. Trumbich 
with the Jugoslav delegation in Paris, 
M. Spalajkowitch took ad interim the 
foreign portfolio, and, in a statement on 
behalf of the new Administration, desired 
two points to be emphasized abroad: 
First, that the Government intended to 
work in a proper constitutional manner 
with Parliament and had every hope 
of being able to do so, and, second, that 
a conciliatory reply would be ready on 
the Adriatic question whenever the Su- 
preme Council chose to ask for it. 
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According to the Politika of Belgrade 
the names of both M. Hanzek and Dr. 
Hrastnitza, who had at first been in- 
cluded in the Cabinet, were nominees of 
the Croatian National Club, which had 
also demanded the military command at 
Zagreb (Agram) for officers who were 
reputedly Austrophile. M. Protitch dis- 
covered that while M. Hanzek had identi- 
fied himself with Republican propaganda, 
Dr. Hrastnitza was undesirable as a Cab- 
inet Minister for a more serious reason, 
which as related in the Politika is as 
follows: 

Two months ago a formal request was 
lodged with our Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs that proceedings should be taken 
against Dr. Ali Beg Hrastnitza, lawyer 
of Serajevo, accused of crimes committed 
at Kragujevatch as Austrian Reserve of- 
ficer and of participating as a member 
of the court-martial in the trial of peas- 
ants who, although innocent, were con- 


demned to death and executed. 
The International Committee of Investi- 


gation has ascertained that during the 

proceedings he expressed his hatred of 

Serbia with more heat and brutality than 

any of the other Judges. 

The new Government was said to have 
found the archives of the Ministries in 
a deplorable condition, as many officials 
of the former Goverment, on being ap- 
pointed, had received immediate leaves 
of absence. The late Finance Minister 
was found to have sold out every particle 
of foreign currency in order to embarrass 
his successor. Such currency had been 
employed to stabilize exchange. Conse- 
quently the American dollar, which sold 
on Feb. 16 for 21.20 dinars, brought 24.50 
a fortnight later. The late Government 
had also regulated the ratio between the 
dinar and the crown as about one to three. 
Before the war each was worth about 
20 cents, and now,while the dinar is used 
in Serbia the crown continues to be 
passed in former Austrian parts of Jugo- 
slavia. 

After the decree in regard to the 
ratio the merchants in the non-Serbian 
part of Jugoslavia attempted to restore 
the equilibrium by advancing their prices 
three times, but the dinar still kept that 
much ahead. One of the first petitions 
which M. Protitch received on taking of- 
fice was one from the Croats which de- 
manded that the crown should be retired, 
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but on a basis of equality with the dinar. 

These crowns are, of course, the legacy 
left Jugoslavia by the late Dual Mon- 
archy—part of the 50,000,000,000 bank- 
notes which kept the presses of Vienna 
and Budapest working at full pressure 
during the war, and to which Bela Kun 
added some 15,000,000,000. Soon after 
the armistice the dinar was restored in 
Serbia by the simple process of declining 
to take crowns, but elsewhere in Jugo- 
slavia there was no other currency save 
the crown, and when the people there 
were forced to buy dinars the price of 


the dinar in crowns went up. Even at 
the ratio of one to three nobody is said 
to care to part with dinars for crowns. 

It was announced from Washington on 
Feb. 2 that Dr. Slavko J. Grouitch, Min- 
ister of the Jugoslav Government, had 
been recalled, and would be succeeded 
by Jovan M. Jovanovitch, who has been 
Minister to Great Britain for the past 
three years. Dr. Grouitch had been 
named Grand Marshal of the King’s Pal- 
ace, and it was stated semi-officially 
that he would receive the charge of Min- 
ister to Greece. 


Other States of Continental Europe 


AUSTRIA 


Dr. Renner, the Austrian Chancellor, 
accompanied by a number of secre- 
taries, visited Prague, the Czecho- 
slovak capital, in February, thus 
taking what was regarded as_ the 
first step toward the establishment of 
normal economic and other relations 
between these two countries. The visit 
had special reference to the lack of coal 
in Austria. By an agreement with the 
Czechoslovak Government Austria was 
to have been supplied with a certain 
amount of coal, but the quantity deliv- 
ered had been entirely insufficient to 
keep the Austrian factories, railways, 
gas and electric plants running, besides 
leaving practically no coal for domestic 
purposes. In explanation of the failure 
to keep the agreement the Czechs de- 
clared that their country also was suf- 
fering from a coal shortage, owing to 
Radical Socialist agitation, whereby the 
output of the Bohemian and Moravian 
mines had been reduced to about 40 per 
cent. 

The suffering and destitution from 
lack of food and work were reported as 
intensified, with but slight prospect of 
relief in the immediate future. 

In the National Assembly all parties 
were unanimous in declaring that the 
proposals of the Hungarian Government 
for a plebiscite in West Hungary before 
its evacuation by Hungarian troops were 
inacceptable. Several Deputies asserted 
that the terrorism prevailing in West 


Hungary made such a plebiscite impossi- 
ble. 


An open letter to Trotzky from Fried- 
rich Adler, Austrian Socialist leader, 
was published in Der Kampf. It threw 
an interesting sidelight on the Austrian 
revolution. At the outbreak of that rev- 
olution Adler was in prison for shooting 
Premier Sturghk in 1916, and was elect- 
ed an “honorary member of the Pan 
Russian Congress of Soviet Delegates.” 
At the same time Trotzky, elated at the 
prospect of a “ world revolution,” imme- 
diately gave orders that money and agi- 
tators be sent to Austria to promote Bol- 
shevism. Against this movement Adler, 
as leader of the Austrian Labor Party, 
resolutely set his face, and by his ac- 
tions saved Austria from the misfort- 
unes of the Communist régime in Hun- 
gary. In his open letter to Trotzky cov- 
ering his rejection of Bolshevist over- 
tures Adler said: 

I am not in a position to judge how 
clearly you can discern the movement of 
the times and its influence on events in 

Russia, but as regards Germany and Aus- 

tria you have been constantly falling from 

one illusion to another. * * * You did 

not send funds to support an already ex- 

isting Government, but your money was 
intended to serve as a bait for the crea- 
tion of an entirely new party, undesira- 
ble from the point of view of the Aus- 
trian proletariat. Unfortunately, togeth- 
er with your gold, you did not manage 
to export a little political common sense. 

Austria’s financial condition was de- 
scribed on March 11 as a “ giddy whirl 
of inflated currency.” An example of 
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this skyward inflation was provided by 
the demand of organizations representing 
the civil and State employes for 24,000 
kronen as‘the salary for the lowest 
grade official. In normal times that 





Dr. KARL RENNER 
Austrian Premier 


would amount to $4,800, but now $140 
would purchase that amount of Austrian 
paper money. While the Government was 
willing to grant the lowest grade official 
a salary and allowances amounting to 18,- 
000 kronen, it was confronted with the 
difficulty of involving the State in an 
additional expenditure of 1,000,000,000 
kronen at a time when the officially esti- 
mated deficit in the last budget amount- 
ed to 9,000,000,000 kronen. 


CZECHOSLOV AKIA 


Undisturbed by fears of Bolshevism or 
the vociferous agitation of the German 
element in Bohemia, the Government of 
President Masaryk proceeded steadily 
with its work of reconstruction during 
the first three months of the current 
year. To cope with the first danger, and 
to be prepared for any crisis in Central 
Euporean affairs, military estimates 
were submitted to the National Assem- 
bly late in January for an army in all 
its branches, including over 1,000 air- 
planes and two warships, and totaling 
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a personnel of 5,169 officers and 103,384 
men. 

The discontent of the German Bohe- 
mians was much allayed by the new pol- 
icy inaugurated by Premier Tusar in 
contrast with that of his predecessor, 
Dr. Kramarsz, which had alienated the 
Czechs and the Germans alike. A Ger- 
man delegation which came to Prague in 
December, 1919, to protest against sup- 
pression of German schools, refusal of 
home rule, and disfranchisement of 
the minority nationalities, including Ger- 
mans, Magyars, Poles and Ruthenians 
representing 6,000,000 out of a total pop- 
ulation of 13,000,000, was welcomed by 
the new Premier, and sent away with the 
assurance that neither the Germans nor 
any of the other minority elements would 
be further discriminated against, and 
that the German districts would be grant- 
ed representation in the new election. 

In the elections for the Diet, held at 
the end of January, 300 Deputies were 
elected, of whom 154 were Czechs, 81 
Germans, 42 Slovaks, 14 Magyars, 6 
Poles and 3 Ruthenians, all chosen on 
the principle of proportionate represen- 
tation. Further danger of German or 
other national “ irredentism ” within the 
confines of the new republic was thus 
eliminated. Fears of international con- 
flict between Czechoslovakia and Austria 
over the respective positions of the Ger- 
mans of Bohemia and the Czechs of Vien- 
na were harmoniously disposed of by the 
agreements reached by Dr. Renner, the 
Austrian Chancellor, and Premier Tusar, 
acting with Mr. Masaryk, in conversa- 
tions held in Prague toward the end of 
January. 


The movement of ecclesiastical reform, 
which began Dec. 25 with the announce- 
ment that mass would be celebrated in 
the Czech language, went on uninter- 
rupted, despite the bull of excommunica- 
tion issued by the Papal See on Jan. 15, 
which condemned and reproved the proj- 
ect of establishing a new Czech National 
Church, especially the proposal that the 
Czech priests should be released from 
the obligation of celibacy. This ecclesias- 
tical law, said the Papal announcement, 
was sacred and inviolate and could be 
neither modified nor abolished. A meet- 
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ing was held in Prague-Smichow in the 
week of Feb. 18 to decide whether the 
Czech clergy should vote for absolute 
schism or for an advance of Czech na- 
tionalism by internal church reforms but 
adhering to Rome. Out of 211 qualified 
voters 140 favored separation. The lead- 
ers of the-movement were nearly all par- 
ish priests who had left the Church to 
fill Government posts of responsibility. 
Post Office Secretary Stanek declared 
that he believed if Czechoslovakia made 
itself independent of Rome it would be 
a great step toward the full liberation 
of the Czech Nation from the bonds of 
foreign culture. With the vote of sepa- 
ration a committee of twelve was ap- 
pointed, and the organization of the new 
national Church begun. 

On President Masaryk’s seventieth 
birthday—a national holiday in Czecho- 
slovakia—President Wilson cabled the 
following message: 


On this anniversay of your birth I offer 
to you my warm felicitations and best 
wishes, at the same time congratulating 
the people of Czechoslovakia on the good 
fortune that has placed the administration 
of their affairs in the hands of one whose 
broad-minded policy and scrupulously fair 
treatment of minorities are contributing 
so largely to the welding of Czechoslo- 
vakia into a stable nation. 


FRANCE 


On Feb. 17 M. Poincaré pronounced 
his Presidential valedictory in the form 
of a message to the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, and on the following day 
Paul Deschanel entered upon his seven 
years’ term of office as President of the 
republic; the outgoing President passed 
to him, through M. Dubail, the Grand 
Chancellor of the Order, the Grand Collar 
of the Legion of Honor. On Feb. 19 
President Deschanel presented his first 
message to Parliament, which contained 
the following passage in regard to the 
Versailles Treaty: 


France wishes that the treaty to which 
Germany appended her signature shall be 
obeyed, and that the aggressor shall not 
take from ‘her the fruits of her heroic 
sacrifices. She means to live in security. 
The Russian people fought by our side 
during three years for the cause of 
liberty; may it, master of itself, soon 


resume in the plenitude of its genius the 
The 


course of its civilizing mission. 


Eastern question causes periodical wars. 
The fate of the Ottoman Empire has not 
yet been settled. Our secular interests, 
rights, and traditions ought to be safe- 
guarded there, too. 


On Feb. 24 a railway strike called by 
the National Federation of Railwaymen 
soon developed into a general strike, by 
orders of the Federation of Labor, until 
by’ March 138 it included 400,000 toilers 
in factories, mills, and mines. The Gov- 
ernment settled the railway strike on 
March 1 by calling the railwaymen 
under the colors and by the direct inter- 
vention of Premier Millerand, who prom- 
ised adjustment of grievances. The other 
strikes were gradually being settled by 
mutual concessions, hastened by the 
Federation, which found itself placed on 
the defensive by the accusation of an 
attempt to make Soviet rule dominate 
France. Simultaneously with the ending 
of the railroad strike the National Social- 
ist Congress at Strasbourg voted down 
a motion, by the ratio of two to one, to 
ally the Socialists of France with Lenin 
and Trotzky. The popular press of the 
country had formally condemned the 
other strikes as unpatriotic. 

Many communes invoked old laws for 
two purposes: to preserve food supplies 
and private security in case of labor 
disturbances and to apply more special 
taxation. Thus Paris is to have a tax 
on certain luxuries, including servants 
and pianos, in the hope of making good 
a $30,000,000 deficit. 

On Feb. 22 the General Staff obtained 
from the Government permission to keep 
1,000,000 men instead of 800,000 under 
arms, with all supply departments on 
an emergency war footing. 


The often postponed trial of former 
Premier Joseph Caillaux, charged with 
an attempt to induce a defeatist peace 
with Germany, was begun before the 
High Court of the Senate on Feb. 17. 
In sessions held periodically in the next 
thirty days testimony was introduced to 
show the defendant’s treasonable com- 
plicity in the Bonnet Rouge, Le Journal, 
the Duval and Bolo Pacha affairs, and 
his treasonable transactions with Ger- 
man agents in South America in 1915, 
and with defeatist propagandists at 
Rome in 1916. 
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HOLLAND 


The great strike of the dockers at the 
Dutch ports which began Feb. 12 was 
drawing slowly to a close, its end ac- 
celerated by mutual charges of betrayal 
exchanged between the Communists and 
the Socialists. The former charged that 
the Socialist press did not properly sup- 
port the strike, while the Socialists 
charged that the Communists had be- 
trayed them to the Russian Bolsheviki, 
and caused them to lose many members 
through Soviet allurements. Meanwhile 
millions of tons of foodstuffs destined 
for famished Central Europe and millions 
of tons of German coal destined for 
France, as required by the Treaty of 
Versailles, were held up for weeks at 
the great ports of Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, guarded by troops on shore 
and on the water by Dutch gunboats. 

The first revelations of the true ob- 
ject of the strike, which, beginning with 
a wage grievance, soon developed into 
a combat for power over the shipowners 
and control of the Central Dockers’ 
Bureau, came from the Socialist organ 
Het Volk; after encouraging the strike, 
this paper later denounced it as an at- 
tempt of the Lenin Government, through 
the Dutch Communists, to fasten a Soviet 
Government on Holland. It was charged 
that in the middle of January a Dutch 
engineer named Rutgers, an official of 
the Soviet Government of Russia, called 
a meeting of foreign Communist dele- 
gates at the Amsterdam house of the 
Dutch Communist leader, Wynkoop. Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst is said to have repre- 
sented British Communism, and a man 
named Frayne, American. 

The Russian Soviet Government placed 
at the disposition of the conference a 
quantity of jewels, including diamonds 
and pearls worth $10,000,000, and 
Rutgers informed the conference that 
he could obtain another similar sum in 
order to finance each strike. It was 
argued that Lenin was determined to 
reach the countries outside of Russia 
through a successful strike at the ports 
which would cause such an embargo as 
to force Holland to seek relief through 
establishing a Soviet Government. 

In order to make the strike more ef- 
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fective the Independent Transport Work- 
ers’ Union, which had delegates at the 
conference, united with the Socialist 
body known as the Modern Transport 
Workers’ Labor Union and induced the 
latter to call the strike purely on eco- 
nomic grounds, denying that it had any- 
thing to do with political aims. 


As Het Volk day after day reeled off 
the foregoing dismal story of the be- 
trayal of Dutch labor the Handelsblad 
gave further details of the conspiracy, 
according to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment was to establish in Holland a cen- 
tral bureau from which strikes were to 
be directed and financed, whenever neces- 
sary, all over the world; and in every 
strike, whatever the cause, the strikers 
should demand peace with Russia which, 
it was acknowledged, was not only im- 
perative to maintain the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but also necessary for the develop- 
ment of the world revolution. 


HUNGARY 


In Hungary, the “stormy petrel” of 
Central Europe, a plot to restore ex- 
Emperor Charles to the Magyar throne 
was frustrated on Feb. 14. The plan 
was to provide the ex-Emperor with a 
false passport bearing the name Kaspar 
Kovacs, to be issued by the Swiss Con- 
sul in Budapest. Charles was then to 
cross from Switzerland into Lichtenstein 
by boat over the Rhine, accompanied by 
four companions. From Lichtenstein he 
was to proceed to West Hungary and 
proclaim his return. But the Budapest 
Swiss Consul recognized the photograph 
on the passport as that of the ex- 
Emperor and promptly reported the 
matter to the authorities. 

Rumania yielded to the demands of 
the Peace Conference by commencing on 
Feb. 1 to withdraw her forces at last 
from the front along the river Theiss 
to a line sixty to eighty miles east of 
the river. By the 27th this movement 
was completed, and the vacated territory 
was occupied by a Hungarian military 
detachment without conflict. Observers 
with the Hungarian force found the in- 
habitants in a poverty-stricken condition; 
the Rumanians had carried off seed, 
grain and agricultural machinery, as well 
as railway supplies. 
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On March 1 the definite announcement 
was made from Budapest of the election 
of Admiral Nicholas Horthy as Regent 
or Protector of Hungary by a substan- 
tial majority of the National Assembly. 
His salary was fixed at 3,000,000 kronen 


‘a year. Admiral Horthy went to the 


Parliament Building to take the oath of 
office through flag-draped streets amid 
enthusiastic crowds. Addresses eulogized 
him as having “saved the nation from 
ruin.” Correspondents, writing of him, 
declared that a new personality had 
arisen among the rulers of European 
States and characterized him as a pic- 
turesque figure who might yet play a 
prominent réle because of the ends he 
had in view. These ends were generally 
believed to include the restoration of 
former King Charles or his eldest son 
Otto—a policy directly opposed to the 
decision of the Peace Conference. On 
the 5th the new Protector issued a mani- 
festo in which he said: 

Extreme tendencies must be suppressed. 
Profiteering and corruption must cease 
and Christian morals be re-established. 
Amid an ocean of international unrest the 
Hungarian people is the first that is 
finding its way to consolidation. The new 
Hungary must supply proper economic 
and social conditions to each class and 
supplant vengeance and hatred with 
mutual understanding, in order that peace 
may return. 

The eager desire of the Hungarians 
to bring to trial all members of the 
fallen Communist régime interned in 
Austria was responsible for an attempt to 
kidnap Bela Kun from a hospital near 
Vienna on the night of March 7. Ten 
armed men suddenly appeared at the hos- 
pital and bribed the watcher. The lat- 
ter, however, gave warning to the police. 
The armed party took alarm and escaped 
before the police arrived. 

London advices of March 12 stated 
that a new Hungarian Peace Treaty had 
been definitely agreed upon by the Su- 
preme Council. It had been placed in 
the hands of the Drafting Committee, 
and was expected to be completed within 
a week. In this new treaty various 
economic concessions were granted, but 
the territorial clauses against which 
Hungary had protested so vigorously re- 
mained unchanged. 


ITALY 


After negotiations lasting several days 
with party leaders Premier Nitti reor- 
ganized his Cabinet on March 13. The 
chief features in the new. Government 
are the reappearance of Professor Luigi 
Luzzatti, the famous founder of the 
People’s Banks, as Minister of the Treas- 
ury, and Signori Bonomi, Torre, Alessio 
and Raineri, who are more or less af- 
filiated with the Catholic or Popular 
Party, which, however, as a_ political 
organization, would not allow its leader, 
Signor Meda, to accept a portfolio. The 
complete list is: 


Premier and Minister of the Interior—F. S. 
NITTI. 

Vice President of the Council and Treasurer— 
Prof. LUZZATTI. 

Foreign Affairs—VITTORIO SCIALOIA. 

War—IVANOE BONOMI. 

Navy—Amm. SECHI. 

Finance—CARLO SCIANZER. 

Pardon and Justice—-—LUDOVICO MORTARA. 

Public Instruction—ANDREA TORRE. 

Public Works—GIUSEPPE DE NAVA. 

Agriculture—ACHILLE VISOCCHI. 

Industry and Commerce—DANTE FER- 
RARIS. 

Posts and Telegraphs—GIULIO ALESSIO. 

Transportation—ROBERTO DI VITO. 

Liberated Provinces—GIOVANNI RAINERI. 


The general conservative nature of 
the new Government, which contains sev- 
eral experts in finance and industry, en- 
gendered the belief in the press of the 
Peninsula that Signor Nitti was de- 
termined to invite the support of the 
Catholics and parliamentary Socialists 
against the extremists with Bolshevist 
proclivities; at the same time fear was 
expressed that such a policy could not 
survive if Signor Giolitti, his defeatist 
and non-intervention policies of the war 
being forgotten, should attempt to seize 
the reins of power with the co-operation 
of the Catholics and the old Socialist 
leaders, Signori Treves and Turati. For 
Giolitti, although out of office since 
March, 1914, was said still to control 
sixty of the sixty-nine prefects of the 
provinces, and it is from the prefects, 
appointed as permanent State officials 
by the Minister of the Interior, that the 
Deputies take their orders, and not from 
their constituents. There were several 
signs of Soeialist and Catholic unity on 
questions of trade, industrial, and social 
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union and measures for the betterment 
of the condition of the masses, but a 
wide difference of opinion prevailed as 
to how these reforms should be carried 
out. 

Although the war rationing was re- 
vived in regard to several necessaries, 
the general financial condition showed 





FRANCESCO NITTI 
Italian Premier 


improvement, the deposits in the savings 
banks having doubled in the last year, 
and the present loan rising beyond all 
expectation. In anticipation of a tax 
on capital, notices were issued on Feb. 
20 ordering every one, under pain of 
heavy penalties, to make a return of his 
entire capital, including investments in 
other countries, before March 31. But 
Italy still waited feverishly for Ameri- 
can and English coal and iron, especially 
the former. The well-known engineer, 
Luigi Luiggi, writing in the Giornale 
d’Italia on Feb. 25, urged the early adop- 
tion of “Summer time” in order to 
economize coal. 


He stated that the figures from America 
show a saving of 12% tons for every 1,000 
inhabitants, while the figures for Eng- 


land and France show a lessened con- 
sumption of from 6 to 15 per cent. Allow- 
ing that, in view of Italy’s relatively 
small consumption of coal, the reduction 
per 1,000 inhabitants would only amount 
to one-third of that in America, yet this 
would mean a saving of 160,000 tons, the 
cost of which works out at some hundred 
million lire. Both the coal and the money 
are well worth saving. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


From day to day it seemed likely that 
each resignation of the Allende-Salazar 
Cabinet would become permanent, but 
each time the King insisted that it re- 





LUIGI LUZZATTI 
Member of new Italian Cabinet 


main in power, and so the fight against 
the Syndicalists continued. 

Spain has had no fewer than eight new 
Governments with fifty ministerial 
changes in less than two years. Last 
year alone saw four changes in Cabinets 
with forty-four ministerial changes. 
Virtually every one of these changes was 
due to the military juntas or “ Consulta- 
tive Committees.” 

These juntas were originally formed 
to fight favoritism and injustice in the 
army, the chief grievance of the members 
being that places on the General Staff 
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were allotted to favorites of the Govern- 
ment of the day. One of the first actions 
of the juntas, which are presided over 
by the Colonels, the highest ranking offi- 
cers who are allowed to join, was to 
decide that none of the members should 
allow their names to be placed in nomina- 
tion for places on the General Staff. 

The result would have been that after 
the death or retirement of the present 
members there would be no officers to 
form the staff. But twenty-three offi- 
cers refused to be bound by this decision, 
with the result that they were haled 
before courts of honor and their resigna- 
tions from the army insisted upon. Gov- 
ernments, under pressure from the 
Liberal, Socialist and other progressive 
elements in the Cortes, have promised to 
revoke these decisions of the courts of 
honor, but found it difficult to do so, 
for the juntas threatened to withdraw 
their support from the Government; in 
other words, should an emergency arise 
such as a revolution or social war the 
army would be leaderless. 

Thus the juntas became a political 
force, which opposed radical legislation 
and otherwise interfered in affairs of 
State. They are really a great frater- 
nal society, the members of which accept 
orders only from the presiding Colonels 
in all affairs of the army, ignoring those 
of King, Generals and Government. To 
dissolve these juntas the Cortes must 
pass a bill to repeal the act which legal- 
ized them, and the moment that is done 
every infantry officer who obeys the 
orders of his junta must resign from 
the army. Sooner or later the new 
Cabinet must face a debate on the “ mili- 
tary question.” This has, since the in- 
tervention of the juntas in politics, each 
time led to the downfall of the Ministry. 

King Alfonso’s name has invariably 
been left out of the discussion, but it is 
said that the officers induced him to 
support the organization, and his action 
recently in attending a big banquet given 
at Toledo by the infantry officers has 
lent color to the report. 

Portugal’s policy of drift ended ab- 
ruptly on March 6 when the Government 
was overthrown on account of opposition 
of the Labor members to a policy of 
coercion in order to end the strikes. 








Thereupon Antonio Silva, former Minis- 
ter of Public Works, took the Premier- 
ship and the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
with these colleagues: 

Minister of the Interior—Antonio Bautista. 

Justice—Lorenzo Cardezo. 

War—Julio Martins. 

Navy—Victor Macedo. 

Colonies—Dominiho Fria. 

Commerce—Senhor Cunhaleale. 

Agriculture—Juan Luis. 


SWEDEN 


The most remarkable event in the po- 
litical annals of the age took place in 
Sweden, where with a King on the throne 
a Government entirely made up of Social- 
ists began its work. On March 6 the 
Liberal-Socialist Eden Cabinet resigned 
and no Liberal group could be gathered 
which would have survived a vote in the 
second Chamber of the Riksdag, where 
the ratio of the Socialists over the Lib- 
erals was three to two. Four days later 
Hjalmar Branting, leader of the right 
wing, or parliamentary faction of the 
Socialists, offered the following slate, 
entirely made up of Socialists, to his 
Majesty, who accepted it, Branting him- 
self registering as President of the 
Council: 

Foreign Affairs—Baron Erik Kule Palms- 
tierna (Baron Palmstierna was Minister of 
Marine in the late Cabinet). 

Justice+B. Oestern Unden, Professor, 
Minister without portfolio in the late Cabi- 
net. 

War—P. Albin Nansen, editor of Social- 
Demokraten, published by Mr. Branting. 

Marine—J. Bernhard Erikson, ironworker, 
member of the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag. 

Interior—C. E. Svenson, editor of Folket 
(The People), a radical organ, and member 
of the First Chamber of the Riksdag. 

Finance—Fredrik Wilhelm ‘Thorson, who 
occupied the same post in the late Cabinet. 

Education—Olof Olson, who retained the 
portfolio he held in the old Cabinet. 

Agriculture—O. Nilson, farmer, 
of the Second Chamber. 

Ministers Without Portfolios—Rickard J. 
Sandler, member of the First Chamber, and 
Thorsten Karl Victor Nothin, who is So- 
licitor for the Department of Finance. 

Hjalmar Branting, who has the repu- 
tation of having kept his country from 
joining Germany in the war and the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government after it, was a 
member of the old Liberal-Socialist Cabi- 
net, but resigned on account of ill-health 


member 
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in 1917. The crisis which led to the fall 
of the coalition arose through the im- 
possibility of Liberals and Socialists—the 
latter had a majority in Parliament— 
conducting the business of the Govern- 
ment. From now on the left wing, or 
extreme Socialists, will constitute the 
Opposition. They are in full accord with 
the Third International of Lenin and 
Trotzky, while the right wing condemns 
the Soviets. 


THE VATICAN 


The bill introduced in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on March 11 
to re-establish relations between the 
Government of the Republic and the 
Vatican excited much more interest in 
the latter’s circles than it did in France, 
where even those who were instrumental 
twenty years ago in bringing about the 
Associations Law and the separation of 
the Church, with the abrogation of the 
Concordat, believed the bill was a good 
thing, as, in the words of M. Briand, 
“France should not hold aloof from the 
negotiations in which non-Catholic 
powers are participating in Rome.” 
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The Vatican press has long held that 
the magnificent work done in the war 
by French priests should meet with 
recognition on the part of the French 
Government, which should no longer 
make them feel that their patriotism had 
not the sanction of Rome. 

Besides, the Catholic majority in Al- 
sace and Lorraine was in an anomalous 
situation—the Germans when they took 
possession in 1871 guaranteed it the Con- 
cordat, and now it found itself in France, 
where the Concordat had been repudi- 
ated. 

In Vatican circles it was looked upon 
as a foregone conclusion that the bill 
in question would pass the French Par- 
liament without opposition, as it had not 
only the support, but the enthusiastic 
advocacy of Premier Millerand, and 
French prelates writing to the Vatican 
even went so far as to state that the 
first French Ambassador to the Vatican 
had already been decided upon in the 
person of Jules Cambon, successively 
Ambassador at Washington and Berlin, 
whose brother Paul had held the post at 
London for many years. 


Affairs in Asiatic Countries 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


The dilemma forced upon Japan by 
the refusal of China to accept the 
direct negotiations regarding Shan- 
tung, offered through Mr. Obata, 
the Japanese Ambassador to Peking, 
on Jan. 19, made the already strained 
situation still more acute. Of the 
two parties to the Shantung dispute 
it was the Chinese who had the ad- 
vantage; their refusal to open negotia- 
tions regarding territory ceded under a 
treaty which they had refused to sign 
was strictly logical, while the Japanese, 
having pledged their word of honor 
to restore Kiao-Chau to Chinese sov- 
ereignty, were nonplussed by the refusal 
to negotiate, which they had not expected. 

The announced intention of the Chinese 
Government to appeal to the League of 
Nations on the Shantung issue meant 
much more, according to the Japanese 
Chronicle, than a mere reopening of the 





argument regarding the rights and 
wrongs of the settlement. The Japanese 
demand that the question of restoration 
be left to their national honor, this 
paper stated, was in reality a claim for 
recognition of the principle that in dis- 
putes between China and Japan no other 
power has any right of interference, and 
China’s project to refer the dispute to 
the League of Nations amounted essen- 
tially to an attempt to challenge and 
defeat this principle before it was estab- 
lished in practice. 

The Chinese held that the original 
Japanese proposal made no mention of 
the privileges that Japan was retaining, 
among which were listed a Japanese or 
foreign settlement at Tsingtao, Japanese 
ownership of docks and railways, mines 
and other concessions, and the building 
of barracks and hospitals at various 
places in Shantung. Thus the only 
proper course for Japan. to follow, in 
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the Chinese view, was to withdraw com- 
pletely from Shantung and allow the 
Chinese administration to resume its 
sway. 

Besides the negative weapon of refusal 
to open negotiations, China continued to 
boycott all Japanese goods. One need 
only glance at the detailed statistics 
given by Millard’s Review or the Herald 
of Asia to realize the full cost of the 
Japanese policy in China. The serious 
decline in the trade of the Japanese 
steamship companies is seen in the fall 
from 154 tons per trip in 1918 to an 
average of barely seventy-one tons per 
trip during the first ten months of 1919. 
Cotton yarn, paper, cotton cloth, um- 
brellas, canvas bags, matches showed a 
net decrease of 70 per cent.; patent medi- 
cines, looking glasses, earthenware, soap, 
hats and caps, fans, cotton hosiery, cot- 
ton tissues, satin, a decrease of 54 per 
cent. The Japanese exhausted every 
means to compel the lifting of this boy- 
cott; strong pressure was brought to 
bear on the Peking Government to take 
drastic measures against all boycott 
agitators, but without effect; the pro- 
test of the Japanese Consul General at 
Tientsin to Pien Yuch-ting’s election to 
the Presidency of the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce at Tientsin, fundamentally 
on the ground of his favoring the boy- 
cott, is still fresh in the minds of all 
Chinese. 


Mr. Putnam Weale, adviser to the Chi- 
nese Government, declared in January in 
an official memorandum to the Chinese 
Cabinet that the situation caused 
throughout China by the Shantung con- 
troversy was one of dangerous possibili- 
ties, and might lead to a revolution if 
the national sentiment were disregarded. 
Gigantic demonstrations occurred in 
Shanghai Feb. 15-17, at which the over- 
whelming sentiment against negotiations 
with Japan and in favor of an appeal to 
the League of Nations was voiced, and 
the release of students arrested for dem- 
onstrations in Peking was demanded. 
During these manifestations, participat- 
ed in by thousands of people, all Chinese 
stores were closed. 


Despite these evidences of popular 
feeling the Anfu, the Conservative Party 


in control of China’s Central Govern- 
ment, which favors the opening of ne- 
gotiations with Japan, on Feb. 19 forced 
the resignation of Lu Tser7-tsiang, the 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
of Cheng-lu, the Vice Foreign Minister, 
on the ground of their voicing the na- 
tional view that such negotiations should 
not be opened. Ten days later (March 
1) came the news that Ching-yung 
P’Eng, the Chinese Premier, had been 
forced out of office by the same party, 
and on the same grounds. He had been 
opposed by the Military Party, and espe- 
cially by the Anfu, composed of pro- 
Japanese military chiefs, since Novem- 
ber, 1919. Ching-yung P’Eng had been 
looked upon by Chinese leaders as a 
power in the development of the new 
Chinese Government tending to the uni- 
fication of the clashing factions of the 
north and south. The resignation of 
these three high officials was expected 
by Chinese diplomatic officials to cause 
a strong reaction throughout China. 

One phase of the Shantung contro- 
versy was the condemnation of the Japa- 
nese policy embodied in one of the reser- 
vations to the Peace Treaty proposed in 
the United States Senate. Dr. T. Iye- 
naga, Japanese Director of the East and 
West News Bureau, on Feb. 29 issued a 
warning that this reservation, if passed 
without modification by the Senate, 
might have an “undesirable effect ” on 
Japanese-American relations. 

It became evident soon after the offi- 
cial refusal by the Washington Govern- 
ment, couched in diplomatic language, to 
join with Japan in the holding of Eastern 
Siberia against the advancing forces of 
the triumphant Bolsheviki that the Japa- 
nese policy determined on was one of 
neutrality. Japan’s disinclination to stem 
the tide of Bolshevism alone by force of 
arms was made plain in many directions. 
The policy of favoring the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries was admitted by Mr. Kato, 
the Japanese Ambassador to Siberia, 
who stated that this party now welcomed 
the Japanese troops and sought their 
assistance in maintaining order in the 
districts which it had taken over. 

The debate in the Diet on Feb. 14 on 
universal suffrage broke up in violent 
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scenes. The opposition attacked the 
Government for opposing the measure, 
and the President was obliged to inter- 
fere. The police fought members of the 
House in the lobby, and crowds outside 
tried to break into the building. They 
were held back by the police and mili- 
tary. Demonstrations in the city lasted 
till late at night, and many attacks upon 
official residences occurred. These 
demonstrations were continued for the 
next two weeks, and were marked by 
new attacks both on houses and persons. 
The state of popular unrest over the 
suffrage question was extreme, and was 
the culmination of widespread dissatis- 
faction with the decree of two years 
ago which limited the franchise to those 
whose direct tax exceeded 3 yen (about 
$1.75), thus excluding the entire body 
of labor, farm laborers and mechanics. 
In the debates on suffrage in the Diet 
a profound difference of opinion showed 
itself between the Cabinet and the Ken- 
sei-kai, the majority opposition party, 
and the violence of the discussion indi- 
cated the impossibility of an agreement. 
Premier Hara on Feb. 26, by a coup 
d’état introduced into the midst of a 
heated debate, produced an imperial de- 
cree dissolving the Diet. He had pre- 
viously declared that he questioned 
whether the demand for universal suf- 
frage was the voice of the people at 
large, but must be submitted for judg- 
ment. Extraordinary police activity 
outside the Parliament showed how well 
prepared the Government was to quell 
all disorders following upon this decree. 


PERSIA 


It was announced in Teheran, Feb. 8, 
‘but the announcement was much delayed 
in transmission to Europe, that the 
Anglo-Persian Treaty negotiated a year 
ago had borne fruit—a British syndicate 
representing the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany. Armstrong-Whitworth, Vickers 
and Weetman Pearson had secured from 
the Teheran Government permission to 
survey a railway from the present rail- 
head of the Mesopotamian lines to 
Kuretu, near Kasri-i-Shrin, via Kerman- 
shah, Hamadan and Kasvin to Teheran, 
‘with a branch line from Kasvin to Enzeli 
on the Caspian. On the completion of 


the survey the Persian Government has 
the option to build the road itself by 
borrowing money from the syndicate or 
to allow the syndicate to do the building. 
According to the announcement of Feb. 8: 


The survey will be begun immediately. 
The line, presumably, will be of metre 
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gauge in continuation of the existing 
metre gauge railway from Bagdad to the 
Persian frontier. The track will probably 
closely follow the road built by the Royal 
Engineers to Hamadan, the alignment of 
which was made by the Russians at an 
earlier period of the war. From Hamadan 
the line will follow the existing road to 
Kasvin-Teheran and Kasvin-Enzeli. There 
are three steep passes for the line to be 
carried over—Pai-tak, Asadabad and 
Aveh., 


TURKEY 


The news published by Admiral de Ro- 
beck, the British High Commissioner, on 
Feb. 17 that the Supreme Council had 
decided not to deprive Turkey of Con- 
stantinople, counteracted for a few days 
on the Golden Horn the effect of the 
news sent by Turkish agents that East- 
ern Thrace and Smyrna had been turned 
over to Greece, only to be succeeded by 
further apprehension when it was learned 
that martial law might be proclaimed on 
account of the Cilician massacres, in 
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which the Turkish press declares neither 
the Nationals nor the regular troops had 
any hand. 


Diplomats in Constantinople attach lit- 
tle importance to the new Cabinet still 
(Mar. 15) in process of construction un- 
der Sali Pasha as Grand Vizier. So far, 
however, the personnel is considered 
more favorable to the Entente than was 
the Government of Djemel Pasha, includ- 
ing as it does Djelal Bey, President of 
the Council of State; Zia Bey, Minister 
of Commerce, and Omar Houlousse Bey, 
Minister of Religious Funds. 


The Interallied Mission had _ estab- 
lished beyond any doubt the complicity 
of Djemal with the Nationalist leader 
Mustapha Kemal in furnishing arms and 
aiding in the mobilization and transport. 
Meanwhile the Sultan was under press- 
ure from two directions—from the En- 
tente and from Mustapha Kemal at An- 
gora, who attempted, but not altogether 
successfully; to dictate the personnel of 
the new Ministry; the Turkish delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference, however, 
was made up without his knowledge. On 
March 15 it was announced as follows: 

Tewfik Pasha, former Foreign Minister as 
President. 

Izzet Pasha, former Minister of War. 

Rifaat Pasha, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Safa Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Nabi Bey, Alib Memali Bey, Ahmed Riza 
Bey and Torgut Pasha, who will act as mil- 
itary adviser, and General Shevken, his aid. 

On March 3 the Turkish press was 
much agitated over the news announced 
by Abdul Kador Effendi, head of the 
Kurdish group in the Senate, that an 
understanding had been reached between 
the Armenian; «- the Kurds, and that 
on this account the Kurdish leaders had 
redoubled their efforts before the Peace 
Conference to obtain autonomy for Kur- 
distan. As Abdul Kador frankly advo- 
“cated this autonomy he at once became 
the storm centre of the Nationalist press. 


On Feb. 21 the Central Committee of 
the Moslem Theological Academy handed 
the following note to the Allied High 
Commissioners: 


The duty of Islam, which directs the 
opinion of a great proportion of man- 
kind, proclaims to all Moslems and the 


world its attitude towards Bolshevism. 
Whether Bolshevist principles are good or 
evil the fact that their application harms 
social life and individual property rights 
makes them incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of Islam. Since the beginning of 
Islam attacks on life and _ property, 
thefts, massacres, 'pillages and rapes have 
been condemned and penal sentences im- 
posed. On the contrary, the requisite of 
Islam is happiness, tranquillity and gen- 
eral progress. It fonbids taking property 
and lives, and ensures the rights of indi- 
viduals and communities. Consequently 
Islam’s ruling is that every individual 
should have the right to dispose at will 
of his own property during life and by 
will after death. It is, therefore, in the 
interest of Moslemism and the duty of 
the Khaliphate to oppose Bolshevism as 
dangerous to civilization, justice and 
right. 


On Feb. 17 the first echelon of the 
British garrison at Batum reached Con- 
stantinople. It was announced that 
Batum would be occupied by Georgian 
troops, but it was doubted whether they 


_ would be able to maintain order, which 


was threatened by bands of two descrip- 
tions; local Bolshevist sympathizers and 
Turkish Nationalist bands. The with- 
drawal from Batum was obviously to in- 
crease the British garrison on the Golden 
Horn. 


On Feb. 25 the Azerbaijan Government 
formally refused the British demands to 
surrender the Turkish-proscribed Pashas, 
Nury and Halil, on the ground that such 
action would be a violation of the laws 
of hospitality, and more so in view of 
the services rendered to Azerbaijan by 
Nury Pasha and his uncle, Halil. 

The events which led to the proclama- 
tion of Prince, or Emir, Feisal as King 
of Syria and Prince Abdulla as King 
of Irak (The Bagdad region of Mesopo- 
tamia), the eldest and third sons of King 
Hussein of Hedjaz, were forecast in Con- 
stantinople as early as Feb. 14, when the 
local press announced that a new Na- 
tional Syrian Party had been formed at 
Damascus, with the object of placing 
Emir Feisal on the throne. Its political 
program was said to include complete 
independence, the union of Syrian Arabs, 
the promotion of learning, equal civil and 
political rights for everybody, the up- 
holding of the principle of democratic 
monarchy by creating a Royal Parlia- 

















mentary Government under Emir Feisal, 
the amelioration of social conditions by 
means of co-operative societies and agri- 
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cultural societies, and the creation of an 
army to uphold the Emir. [For further 
matter on Turkey see Pages 103-116.] 


Developments in Latin America 


MEXICO 


Outrages in Mexico against American 
citizens, which have been sporadic ever 
since General Carranza became President, 
have continued despite vigorous protests 
by the State Department. Many of these 
were revealed by the Senate sub-commit- 
tee, which has been investigating condi- 
tions in Mexico, taking testimony in 
Texas at San Antonio and El Paso. Colo- 
nel George T. Langhorne, Captain W. V. 
D. Ochs and Captain Leonard F. Mat- 
lack, all of the Eighth Cavalry, told the 
Senators that often Carranza’s own men 
took part in raids on the American side, 
and that neither the civil nor military 
authorities of Mexico aided the American 
forces in fighting Mexican maurauders. 

Senator Fall of New Mexico, Chair- 
man of the sub-committee, obtained its 
appointment after having introduced in 
the Senate a resolution intended to break 
off our diplomatic relations with Mexico 
—a move against which President Wilson 
at once protested. Luis Cabrera, Car- 
ranza’s Secretary of Finance, was invited 
to testify, but refused, charging that 
Senator Fall was prejudiced against Mex- 
ico. The Mexican authorities tried to 
hinder the sub-committee’s activities by 
refusing to foreigners, who left Mexico 
to testify, permission to return, and by 
threatening to consider as traitors Mexi- 
cans who appeared. It was also an- 
nounced that W. O. Jenkins, former 
United States Consular Agent at Puebla, 
whose permission to act in that capacity 
was recently revoked, would be expelled 
from Mexico if found guilty by the Pue- 
bla court of aiding rebel forces in that 
district. 

Three cases of the murder of Ameri- 
cans were reported to the State Depart- 
ment early in January, and made the 
basis of representations to Mexico. One 
was that of Gabriel Porter, an employe 
of the Penn-Mex Oil Company, who was 
shot by a Mexican Federal army officer 
on Dec. 21. F. J. Roney and Earl Bowles, 


employes of the International Petroleum 
Company, were murdered on Jan. 5 near 
Port Lobos, an oil-loading station be- 





SENATOR FALL OF NEW MEXICO 
Chairman of Senate Subcommittee investigat- 
ing Mexican outrages 
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tween Tampico and Tuxpam. Roney 
bore a resemblance to the paymaster, and 
the motive for the killing was alleged 
to be robbery. The Mexicans reported 
the Porter case as one of accidental 
shooting. Alexander Ross, a British sub- 
ject, was kidnapped on Jan. 18, near 
Orizaba, but was rescued next day by 
Federal forces under Colonel Durazo. 
Several American Army aviators, forced 
to land on Mexican soil, were detained 
for a time, but were later released. 
Wilson W. Adams, an American mine 
Superintendent, was captured by bandits 
in Zacatecas on Feb. 13 and held for 
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50,000 pesos ransom. The State authori- 
ties and Federal troops searched for his 
captors and obtained his release after six 
days. Mexican bandits on Feb. 27 raided 
the general store of Ruby, Ariz., killed 
one of the owners, Alexander Fraser, 
and seriously wounded his _ brother. 
American troops crossed the border on 
the trail of the bandits, but returned 
after an unsuccessful search. 

The boldest attack for several months 
was that led personally by Francisco 
Villa, who with a band of 150 armed 
men on March 4 held up a northbound 
Mexico City train near Corralitos, Chi- 
huahua, robbed the passengers, set the 
cars afire, and carried off Joseph Will- 
iams, an American engineer, for ransom. 
Fifty Yaqui soldiers were aboard the 
train as a guard; nineteen of them were 
killed and nearly all the others wounded; 
seven escaping unhurt. The train had 
been derailed by an explosive on the 
track. Two conductors were killed, a 
Syrian merchant was carried off, and 
five Mexican passengers who attempted 
to escape were shot. Williams was re- 
leased after being held four days by 
Villa, who asserted his power to enter 
towns in that section of the country at 
will. 

Coincidently with the latest outrages 
the Mexican Foreign Office announced 
that an association of Mexicans and 
Americans had been discovered on the 
border banded together for the purpose 
of kidnapping and holding for ransom 
foreigners, preferably Americans. In- 
structions were issued to the military 
commanders in Chihuahua, Durango, 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas to 
break up these bands. It is also planned 
to erect concrete block houses with a 
guard of fifty soldiers to each to protect 
the railroad lines. 

Mexico hopes, as a result of the re- 
tirement of Secretary Lansing, to be able 
to import arms from the United States. 
It was he who tightened the already 
existing embargo on sending arms to 
Mexico by an order requiring special 
licenses after Jan. 1 from the State De- 
partment for all such shipments. A 
large consignment of arms was reported 
to have been received from Japan by a 





merchant vessel which touched at Man- 
zanillo on Dec. 24. The Mexicans have 
been adding machine-gun units to their 
infantry and cavalry commands, and 
their ammunition factories are busy, 
particularly one near Mexico City under 
the direction of the German Mexican 
General Maximilian M. Kloss. 

Preparations are being made for the 
Presidential elections in July, and sup- 
porters of Carranza have won the first 
skirmish for position, obtaining a de- 
cisive majority of the Permanent Com- 
mission which will have full control of 
the electoral machinery and will install 
the new Congress on Sept. 1. The prin- 
cipal candidates for the Presidency, be- 
sides Carranza, are General Alvaro Obre- 
gon, head of the Liberal Constitutionalist 
Party, and Ygnacio Bonillas, former 
Mexican Ambassador at Washington. 
The latter has the support of General 
Candido Aguilar, son-in-law of President 
Carranza. 

Largely figuring in the campaign will 
be the attitude of the candidates on the 
oil question, especially Article XXVII. of 
the new Constitution. Mexico in that 
document asserts the fundamental right 
of the people to the soil of, their country 
and imposes land taxes which the foreign 
oil interests declare are confiscatory. 
Taxes were assessed for “ potential pro- 
duction,” and American companies pro- 
testing were not allowed to drill new 
wells. They appealed to the State De- 
partment for protection. In reply the 
Mexican Embassy stated that the capa- 
city of the 310 oil-producing wells in 
Mexico was 2,000,000 barrels per day, 
and only 220,000 were being extracted 
for export and home consumption, leav- 
ing a margin of 1,780,000 barrels a day 
to be drawn upon by simply opening the 
valves of the wells. The Government de- 
nied preventing production, and said if 
there were a shortage it was due to the 
owners. Meantime restriction of ship- 
ments caused a rapid rise in the price of 
fuel oil here. 

Several sharp notes were sent to Mex- 
ico by the State Department in the: in- 
terests of American oil companies, and 
finally on Jan. 17 President Carranza 
agreed to issue permits for drilling wells, 
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good until the new Congress should set- 
tle the whole question. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


With the adhesion of Salvador to the 
League of Nations by vote of her Con- 
gress on March 10, and of Venezuela 
on March 13, all the thirteen Stat@& in- 
vited to accede to the covenant have de- 
cided to join. The United States, Mex- 
ixo and Costa Rica are the only coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere that 
remain outside the League up to March 
16. 

Salvador has revived the scheme for 
a Central American federation or union 
of the five Central American republics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Salvador under one Gov- 
ernment. The date for which this is 
now set is Sept. 15, 1921, the centennial 
of their independence of Spain. This 
initiative followed a request from Sal- 
vador to President Wilson, asking for an 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
In reply the President referred the Sal- 
vadoreans to his speech before the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 6, 1916, in which he ex- 
plained the doctrine as demanding that 
European Governments should not ex- 
tend their political systems to this side 
of the Atlantic, and added that the 
States of America must guarantee to 
each other absolute political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity. 

Chief opposition to the Central Amer- 
ican Union is said to come from Presi- 
dent Estrada Cabrera of Guatemala, 
who contends that the Unionists are re- 
actionaries. Guatemala was the first 
country in the Western Hemisphere to 
ratify the Peace Treaty, which she did 
on Oct. 1, 1919. 


Honduras had a brief revolution in 
February, which was a revival of the op- 
position to General Lopez Gutierrez, 
leader of a successful revolt which ended 
in his election to the Presidency on Oct. 
26. The discontented faction gathered a 
small army in Nicaragua and crossed the 
border, sacking towns. They were 
easily defeated, and on Feb. 25 it was 
stated that Honduras had disbanded her 
troops, leaving only small garrisons in 
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the department capitals, relying on the 
promises of President Chamorra of Nica- 
ragua that he would not permit the ene- 
mies of the present Government of Hon- 
duras to obtain arms on Nicaraguan 
territory. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


One of the first questions likely to be 
submitted to the League of Nations is 
the long-standing controversy between 
Bolivia, Chile and Peru over the former 
provinces of Tacna and Arica. Peru 
on Jan. 29 gave notice of her intention 
to submit the various claims to the 
League, and the Bolivian Senate unani- 
mously approved the report of the For- 
eign Minister on the negotiations by 
which Bolivia seeks to gain a seaport on 
the Pacific. 

The dispute grows out of the war 
waged by Chile against Peru and Bolivia 
for possession of the nitrate beds of 
Atacama in 1884. Chile was victorious 


,and annexed the territory cutting off 


Bolivia from the sea, but promising a 
plebiscite in ten years. This promise 
was never carried out. The Chilean 
Minister at La Paz in 1900 informed 
Bolivia that there would be no compen- 
sation for the annexed provinces, which 
Chile held “ by the same title as that by 
which Germany annexed Alsace and Lor- 
raine ”—a plea that is not likely to go 
far with the League of Nations. In 
1904 an indemnity of $4,000,000 was paid 
to Bolivia, and Chile built for her a rail- 
road from La Paz to Arica, giving her 
the coveted outlet to the sea. But 
Bolivia is not content with this single 
outlet and wants a larger coast line, in- 
cluding the province of Tacna, which was 
Peruvian before the war of 1880, leaving 
to Chile the former Bolivian provinces of 
Antofagasta and Atacama. Peru on 
Feb. 25 sent a note to Bolivia expressing 
surprise at the latter’s policy aiming at 
the incorporation of Tacna and the city 
of Arica in Bolivian territory,and saying 
that Peru would never cede her rights 
there to Bolivia or any other nation. In 
reply Bolivia on March 4 declared her 
purpose not to be inactive in the settle- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica controversy. 
Eduardo Diez de Medina has been named 
to argue the case for Bolivia before the 
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League of Nations, and the Bolivian 
Foreign Office has ordered the compila- 
tion of data to be presented. 


At the second Pan American Financial 
Conference, which opened in Washington 
on Jan. 19, a comprehensive scheme of 
co-operation for the development of the 
great natural resources of the Americas 
and the adjustment of international obli- 
gations was considered. On motion of 
Dr. Jose Luis Tejadas of Bolivia, the 
conference recommended relief for 
Europe from the United States through 
the medium of loans to South and Cen- 
tral American countries, the proceeds 
being applied to the payment of the debts 
of those countries to Europe in the form 
of foodstuffs. The existing exchange 
rates would work to the benefit of all 
concerned, it was said, and at least 
$1,000,000,000 would thus be made avail- 
able to put Europe on her feet. 


Among other recommendations of the 
Congress were the following: 

That a uniform census of all American 
countries be taken every ten years; 

That the metric 
measures be universally employed ; 

That the plan of arbitration of commer- 
cial disputes in effect between the Bolsa de 
Commercio of Buenos Aires and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce be adopted by 
all the American countries ; 

That the importation of raw materials into 
any country shall not be prevented by pro- 
hibitive duties. 

More efficient mail service was urgent- 
ly advocated by several of the delegates. 
Dr. Ricardo Aldao of Argentina said 
that business men in his country were 
recently sixty-three days without mail 
because of the lack of steamship service. 
Dr. Henrique Perez DuPuy of Venezuela 
said that communication between the 
United States and his country was better 
twenty-five years ago than it is today. 
The Brazilians suggested the establish- 
ment of an international training ground 
for the development of an aviation serv- 
ice between the Americas to be used 
especially for parcel post purposes. The 
Paraguayan representatives urged the 
United States Shipping Board to estab- 
lish fortnightly sailings to River Plate 
ports, saying that communication now is 
slower and less satisfactory than with 
Europe. 
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Development of the mineral resources 
of Peru and Chile has led to a demand 
for better ports nearer to the sources of 
supply. Abandonment of Mollendo, 
which is nothing but an open roadsted, 
and the creation of a new port at Mata- 
rani Bay about thirteen miles further 
north thas been urged on the ~-~uvian 
Government. For her part Chile has 
been constructing a large breakwater, a 
long quai wall and a modern coal pier 
at Valparaiso and plans to build a break- 
water and modern piers at Antofagasta. 
Some American companies have con- 
structed ports and concrete piers to 
handle ore from their mines. 


The universal quest for oil is being 
pursued energetically in South America, 
and a concession to a British company 
for an immense petroleum tract on the 
Huallaga and Ucayali Rivers, approved 
on Jan. 29 by President Leguia, is now 
before the Peruvian Congress. Sir 
Frank Newnes and a powerful group of 
capitalist are said to be back of the 
concession, which is to run for five 
years. 

There is a lively competition also for 
coal fields in a recently discovered coal 
zone in Southern Chile. American, 
British and Japanese interests are com- 
peting with Chileans for the coal, which 
is reported to be of excellent quality. 
Japan is also planning a new line of six 
sailing vessels equipped with auxiliary 
engines for direct service to Chile. Japan 
is one of the principal consumers of 
Chilean nitrates and imports a great 
deal of copper and iron ores. There is 
a great demand in Chile for Japanese 
cotton goods, glassware and porcelain, 
but exports have been hindered by high 
freight rates, which, it is expected, the 
proposed line of 5,000-ton sailing vessels 
will remedy. 

Japan is further stimulating her trade 
with South America by accepting the 
proposal made by the Argentine Govern- 
ment to all nations last October that 
treaties be negotiated for free trade 
throughout the world in articles of prime 
necessity, in order to reduce the cost of 
living. Japan was the third nation to 
approve the project, Italy and Paraguay 
having proceeded her. 











NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL, MONTREAL 
(British and Colonial Press) 


French Canada and the British Empire 


By WILLIAM BANKS 


HEN a Canadian of English- | 


speaking ancestry talks of Can- 

ada it is to the country as a 

whole that he refers. When a 
French-speaking native mentions Canada 
he thinks of the Province of Quebec first, 
and very often of no other section of the 
Dominion. The habitant—the agricult- 
urist of Quebec—knows no other land. 
He loves it with a devotion that is found 
only where generations have been rooted 
to the soil. France means little to him. 
Immigration from that country is almost 
negligible. What there is of it does not 
always go to Quebec; the lure of the 





Western prairies is too strong. Only 
1,526 people came from France to Can- 
ada in 1919 out of a total immigration, 
according to recently issued official re- 
turns, of 117,633. Of this number 57,251 
were from Britain and 52,064 from the 
United States. 

In the Province of Quebec there are 
few large centres of urban population. 
Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and Three 
Rivers about exhaust the list. There is 
a closer touch with the intricacies of 
British and European politics in these 
than in the rural districts. The habitant 
is more parochial, naturally. He knows 
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and appreciates in a general way that 
great quantities of his dairy produce 
go to England, and that there is a grow- 
ing demand there for his tobacco. He 
approves the attitude of Britain from 
sentimental reasons in joining with 
France in the great war. But his affec- 
tion for France, thinned by the lapse of 
the centuries since his ancestors owed 
allegiance to it, has been subjected to 
the strain of disapproval of the action 
of that country toward the Church to 
which, in the mass, he belongs. 

These things are not always taken into 
account in the English-speaking prov- 
inces, Ontario and the West, into which 
the tide of British immigration has 
poured unceasingly, especially during the 
last fifty years. There have thus been 
maintained between Britain and the 
English-speaking provinces the closest 
possible ties of personal relationship. 
Generation after generation of Canadian- 
born have grown up with newcomers 
from the motherland, who, in turn, have 
become sturdy Canadian citizens while 
still regarding Britain as “home.” This 
has served to keep Ontario and the West 
very intimately in touch with Old World 
politics, a process that has been aided 
by the growing trade between Canada 
and Europe, built up since the days when 
the Dingley and McKinley tariffs 
blocked the channels to the south. 


Moreover, the Orange order is very 
strong in Ontario. It keeps alive the re- 
ligious and racial prejudices. The aver- 
age French Canadian is prone to judge 
his English-speaking and Protestant fel- 
low-countrymen by the utterances of 
Orange journals and leaders. English- 
speaking Canadians do not always dis- 
criminate between the utterances of 
French journals like Le Devoir and its 
editor, Henri Bourassa, the fiery and 
amazingly eloquent Nationalist, who 
would have Canada break away altogeth- 
er from the British Empire, and the ma- 
jority of French newspapers, which, 
when they discuss the question, consider 
the existing British connection the safest 
and the best policy for the country. 
English-speaking Canada is always ready 
to fight for that connection, and to take 
part in the wars of Britain or the em- 








pire as a whole. French Canada is slow- 
er to respond to the call to conflict be- 
yond its own shores. It took some time 
for the habitant, who marries early and 
raises a large family, to realize the dan- 
ger to his own country in the period of 
the World War. Invasion or attempted 
invasion would have found him enrolled 
to the last available man, particularly 
if the menace threatened his own beloved 
Quebec. 


LOYALTY OF THE HABITANT 


The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, who was 
Postmaster General in the Government of 
the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, once put that 
idea in words that are still recalled with 
pleasure by those who try to be impar- 
tial in discussing the relation of Quebec 
to Canada and the empire. He was de- 
scribing the awakening of his people to 
the seriousness of the world struggle and 
their duty toward it. He declared that 
the freedom enjoyed by the habitant un- 
der a series of concessions made by the 
British from the time of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1768, when Canada became a 
British possession, had made him a loyal 
subject. He proceeded: 

When the American Revolutionary War 
broke out, with France as the ally of the 
Thirteen Colonies, Lafayette, ‘‘ Le heros 
des deux mondes,”’ vainly appealed to the 
racial passions of the habitants, and could 
not induce them to join the rebels. Car- 
roll, a young ecclesiastic, who later on 
became Bishop of Baltimore, vainly ap- 
pealed to their religious feelings. The 
habitant’s unflinching loyalty assérted 
itself for the first time. Why? Because 
England had been wise and _ strong. 

* * * In 1812 the Americans again in- 
vaded Canada. The habitants under de 

Salaberry again gave evidence of their 

gratitude toward Great Britain by repel- 
ling the invaders. 

Lemieux used these historical records 
merely as a text upon which to base his 
story of the way in which Quebec was 
coming to a realization of the true situa- 
tion in the war with the Central Pow- 
ers, for happily there is no fear in these 
days of conflict with the great Republic. 
No one hailed with such joyous satisfac- 
tion the entry of the United States into 
the war on the side of the Allies as did 
Canadians without distinction of race. 

It is in the attitude of bitter hostility 








to the conscription measure adopted by 
the Government in 1917 and the contro- 
versy that still rages over it that some 
people, even in Canada, think they see 
an unfriendliness on the part of Quebec 
to other sections of Canada and to the 
British Empire. These people overlook 
the fact that Quebec was not alone in its 
opposition to that act. There are many 
members of the United Farmers of On- 
tario, including a number who sit in the 
Legislature today and support the On- 
tario Government, who fought the con- 
scription proposals without cessation. It 
was among Ontario farmers that the idea 
of a monster deputation to the Federal 
Government originated. They had the 
pledges of the Government, as individuals 
and collectively, that there would be no 
compulsory calling up of married men or 
of farmers’ sons who were bona fide farm 
workers—urgent appeals having been 
made to them to increase foodstuffs pro- 
duction to the utmost limit. Ontario men 
very largely organized the deputation, 
which numbered some 2,000—the greatest 
deputation the Canadian capital has 
known. Most of these farmers stayed 
in Ottawa for two days, and, so far as 
the Ontario representation was concerned, 
they began there the organization in con- 
crete form of the movement which has 
since given them control of power in the 
Provincial Legislature. 


POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS 


French-Canadian opponents of con- 
scription were not only encouraged in 
their attitude by the stand of these On- 
tario objectors, but the political condi- 
tions in their own province were such as 
to stiffen their determination. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, their political idol for years, 
had refused Sir Robert Borden’s belated 
offers to take part in the formation of a 
Union Government. In that Government, 
prior to the inclusion of the Liberals who 
finally accepted seats at the Cabinet ta- 
ble, were several men who were avowed- 
ly Nationalists, owing their election and 
their places of emolument to the accept- 
ance of the doctrines of Henri Bourassa. 
The latter, through his paper and on the 
platform, was waging a campaign 
against further Canadian sacrifices in 
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the war, using language that rouses the 
ire of English-speaking Canadians yet. 
The higher clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who, when the war broke out, 
urged aid for Britain and the empire, 
were critical toward conscription. The 
French-Canadian press was for the most 
part hostile. 

To all these adverse forces was added 
a potent factor that few but Canadians 
versed in the intricacies of the politics 
of their own country would fully appre- 
ciate, namely, the dispute over bilingual- 
ism in the French-Canadian separate 
schools of Ontario. Regulation 17 of the 
Ontario Department of Education made 
important changes in the methods of 
teaching in these schools. The French- 
speaking people of the province believed 
that these infringed on their legal and 
moral rights. Their battle was taken 
up by their compatriots of Quebec with 
all the enthusiasm and bitterness that a 
racial argument usually engenders. Of 
this dispute Bourassa and his followers 
made effective use, and they were ably 
assisted by journals usually antagonistic 
to their nationalist doctrines. “The 
wounded of Ontario” became for many 
French Canadians a battle cry that 
drowned for a while the call from the 
fields of Flanders and France. It seemed 
as if Bourassa was about to attain one 
of the principal aims of his political life, 
the ousting of Sir Wilfrid Laurier from 
his place as leader of the French-speak- 
ing Canadian race. The former Premier 
of Canada himself, it is no secret, feared 
that, too. But while he resolutely main- 
tained his opposition to conscription with- 
out consultation of the people, he never- 
theless continued to urge that the duty 
of Canadians to the empire lay in active 
service. He lived long enough to find 
out that he had somewhat overrated 
Bourassa’s influence in Quebec, and the 
elections which turned on the Conscrip- 
tion act showed that the majority of the 
people of Canada believed in the measure. 


Does it matter now that there was 
some rioting in Montreal and Quebec 
City? They were the ebullitions of 
crowds led astray by a few fanatics. The 
upshot, of the whole business was that 
in the end all parts of the country ac- 
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cepted conscription as a matter of law 
to be obeyed, and registration thereafter 
proceeded quietly enough. To this day 
the extremists on both sides, however, 
argue that Quebec and Ontario—and to 
the French Canadian most of English- 
speaking Canada is judged by Ontario— 
are bitterly hostile and unfair to each 
other. Each will prove that the other 
failed in its duty, especially in the matter 
of voluntary enlistments. Here it is but 
fair to say that in the earlier days of 
the war the English native born was 
almost as slow as his fellows of Quebec 
to grasp the importance of the struggle 
in its connection with Canada. That, 
however, is a controversy which will be 
a topic for heated argument by future 
generations. | 


BASIS OF HARMONY 


To politicians who live in memories of 
the days when race could be set against 
race it is incredible that there should be 
evidences of a rapprochement between 
French and English speaking Canadians 
on the question of imperial relations. 
But one of the evolutions of the war has 
been a keen self-analysis of Canada’s 
status in the empire. It has brought 
with it some changes that a-few years 
ago would have been deemed impossible. 
English-speaking politicians and their 
newspaper supporters no longer see any 
disloyalty in plainly worded contentions 
that Canada is absolutely free to decide 
her own course in all international mat- 
ters that affect her. That is the secret 
of Canada’s insistence upon separate rep- 
resentation at the Peace Conference, and 
the right to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and to have a distinct entity in 
the League of Nations. Few Canadians 
are shocked at the suggestion that their 
representatives in the League might on 
occasion vote against Britain in a mat- 
ter involving war as an alternative to 
arbitration. There is no measurable 
body of opinion that would go as far as 
Bourassa and his Nationalist agitators, 
who clamored for a complete separation 
from the empire; but there is no insep- 
arable gulf between the best French-Ca- 
nadian opinion and that of the English- 
speaking contenders that her part in 
the war and the Peace Treaty has en- 


abled Canada to attain a new status as 
one of a group of British nations. The 
Toronto Star recently said: 


There is a wing of the Liberal Party 
who have been strong for autonomy, and 
are now reluctant to admit that what 
Laurier demanded Borden [the present 
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Premier] has secured. They think there 
must be something wrong somewhere with 
what has been accomplished without their 
aid. There is another: class who equally 
strive to wave aside the new status Can- 
ada has won. They are the advocates of 
centralization, who do not want to aban- 
don the dream that some form of im- 
perial federation can be worked out and 
the empire ruled from one central seat of 
authority in London. Both these classes, 
so very different in their purposes, will, 
however, have to accept a new order of 
things. 


The Star is a Liberal paper, though it 
supported Union Government and the 


Construction bill. It reads the impe- 
rialists out of court in the mild words 
just quoted. Bourassa, the advocate of 
a separate Canadian Republic, at about 
the same time was declaring in Le Devoir 
that 


the triumph of British imperialism would 
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be, for Christian faith and civilization and 
the repose of the world, a peril as re- 
doubtable as would have been the victory 
of German imperialism, the realization of 
the dreams of Pan-Slavism, or the per- 
manence of the conquests of Islam: as 
disastrous as would be the triumph of 
international Bolshevism or the invasion 
of the Asiatics, 


Such language naturally arouses the ire 
of The Orange Sentinel of Toronto, which 
sees in it evidences of its view that 
nothing would better please the French 
Nationalists and tie Roman heirarchy 
than to see the British Empire fall to 
pieces. 


The discussion at this writing (Feb- 
ruary, 1920) is proceeding at a lively 
pace throughout the country, chiefly in 
the columns of the newspapers. It 
originated in its present form with two 
statements, one that it is proposed to 
hold an imperial conference in London 
to discuss the constitutional relations of 
Britain and the nations of the empire; 
the other that under no conditions will 
Canada consent to the abandonment of 
her place in the League of Nations, 


FRENCH-CANADIAN VIEW 


It has been left to a French-Canadian 
newspaper, however, to give one of the 
clearest expositions of what is undoubt- 
edly the view of the majority of Cana- 
dians in regard to imperial connection. 
Le Soleil, discussing a speech by the 
Hon. H. H. Asquith in the Paisley by- 
election campaign, in which the British 
statesman urged that the colonies of the 
empire remain as they are, that they be 
consulted in matters affecting them, but 
not placed in an imperial council, ap- 
proved that viewpoint and proceeded: 

We have always understood that the im- 

perial bond was more moral than ma- 
terial, based on sympathy rather than 
antipathy, kept up by generosity rather 
than maintained by force and trickery. 
We prefer it that way, and in our hum- 
ble opinion it is in that way that the 
Dominions beyond the seas will be more 
than ever tightly bound to the mother 
jand. If the British Empire is to guard 
its power, it will not meddle with the af- 
fairs of the Government of the colonies, 
for that is likely to dislocate something 
and break the tie that has hitherto bound 
together so many people of different men- 
tality, of varied tongues and often of op- 
posing aspirations. 





Nothing is impossible in the realm of 
Canadian politics if the history of the 
last few years is to be accepted as a 
criterion, and there have been more fan- 
tastic dreams than that the very ques- 
tion of imperialism, which has played so 
large a part in keeping the French and 
the English speaking Canadian from ap- 
preciating one another, may bring them 
together on a platform acceptable to 
both. That will not come about with- 
out a struggle on the part of the old 
guard, the imperialists who want more 
and not less of Downing Street influ- 
ence in Canadian affairs. They may 
find ammunition in the attack that the 
lower tariff advocates in the House of 
Commons are planning to make in favor 
of freer trade with the United States 
and an extension of the preference to 
Great Britain until free trade with that 
country is gradually established. 


PROGRESS IN QUEBEC PROVINCE 


It is sometimes charged against Que- 
bec that it progresses very slowly in a 
material sense, compared with other 
provinces. The war has, however, stim- 
ulated an advancement that for the pre- 
vious decade had been quite marked. The 
habitant is essentially an agriculturist. 
His response to the appeal for greater 
food production proves it. In 1914 there 
were some 4,800,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion in Quebec Province and agricultural 
products were valued at $99,000,000. The 
figures for 1918 were 13,292,000 acres 
and $273,000,000 in value of products, a 
war record that the people of Quebec 
say was not equaled by any other prov- 
ince. 


The Toronto World, in combating the 
idea that the rural political revolution 
had left Quebec untouched, recently said: 


Though Quebec has no counterpart to 
United Farmers of Ontario militancy, it 
is much further ahead than is generally 
supposed. There are nearly 800 farmers’ 
co-operative societies in the province, and 
Le Comptoir Co-Operatif of Montreal, a 
sort of clearing house for their business, 
is increasing its turnover at a rapidly ac- 
celerating speed. The young farm women 
are also organizjng strongly. It will be 
Quebec next. 


La Patrie, 2 widely read French-Cana- 
dian newspaper, discussing the farmers’ 
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movement in the other provinces, is of 
opinion that the agricultural class of 
Quebec will be found as “ well balanced ” 
as the workingmen, who “ have shown a 
moderation which has appreciably helped 
to dissipate the uneasiness from which 
the national industry has suffered.” La 
Patrie holds that it would be no matter 
of suprise if the agriculturists’ of the 
province “ acted as a counterbalance to 
the extremists, and deviated the farmers’ 
political organizations of other provinces 
from ways that lead to danger.” 


CONFLICTING VIEWS 


Certain journals and politicians will 
still continue to make much of any sug- 
gestion from French-Canadian sources 
that Quebec has grievances that can only 


be righted by such plans as that proposed ° 


by Wilfrid Gascon in a communciation 
to Le Canada, namely, independence 
within the “ limits of the territory which 
was the cradle of the race.” The method 
he advocates in a plebiscite under the 
principle of self-determination. Others 
see confirmation of what they believe to 
be the true condition of affairs in gather- 


ings such as that held at Aylmer, Quebec, 
early this year, a bilingual educational 
conference called by the Government of 


the province. French Canadians, Irish 
Catholics and Scotch and English Prot- 
estants spoke from the same platform. 
Unity in the national sense and toler- 
ance in matters of religion and education 
were the burden of their addresses. 
These observers point also to the eulogies 
of the French Canadian and other sol- 
diers delivered in the Legislature of 
Quebec on the occasion of the debates as 
to the aid to be given to such of the re- 
turned men as desire to become farmers. 
Finally they ask if it is conceivable that 
the majority of French Canadians would 
favor any other method of government 
or connection than those under which 
they live. If, for instance, they become 
subjects of any other country as a sep- 
arate State or province, would they still 
be entitled to the constitutional repre- 
resentation in Parliament, 65 members 
that cannot legally be lowered; to the 
right of dual language in speech and in 
printed word in all Parliamentary de- 
bates and Government documents; to 
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noninterference with their provincial 
school system and its religious lessons 
in their own faith? 

English-speaking Canada has. itself 
passed through too many phases of polit- 
ical agitation, in which one side has 
taunted the other with disloyalty, to war- 
rant the throwing of stones at Quebec, 
and it is not yet done with them. One 
Toronto weekly newspaper of high stand- 
ing thus advertised an article on the 
farmers’ movement: 

How the advanced wing of the farmers’ 
party is advancing a mile a day toward 
the United States border, singing as they 

oO: 

2 ‘We don’t give a d— 

If we land with Uncle Sam.’’ 


QUEBEC'S ESSENTIAL LOYALTY 


Quebec is bearing without a murmur 
her share of the heavy war burdens that 
Canada must meet for a long time to 
come. She is often misunderstood in the 
Dominion as she often misunderstands 
the other provinces. She nevertheless 
remains an essential and integral part of 
the country her people are helping to 
erect into a strong and progressive na- 
tion. It is not certain that the National- 
ist movement has passed beyond the 
stage where it may again be a source 
of irritation and anxiey; the majority 
of Canadians of both races, however, pre- 


HE January number of The London 
Labor Gazette showed that the gen- 
eral level of living cost, including rent, 
clothing, fuel, light, and food, was 125 
per cent. higher than that prevailing in 
July, 1914. Food alone stood at 136 per 
cent. above pre-war prices. Another 
great problem was that of housing. The 
scarcity of houses throughout the United 
Kingdom has long been for the Govern- 
ment a matter of serious concern. It 
was stated by Lord Astor, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Health, on 


Life Conditions in England 


fer to regard that movement as without 
real life, an excrescence that will event- 
ually be removed from the body politic. 
They turn for inspiration, as they have 
often done of late, to the open letter 
written from the trenches by Captain 
Talbot M. Papineau, winner of the Mil- 
itary Cross and other decorations, to 
Henri Bourassa at a time when the Na- 
tionalist leader was conducting his most 
vigorous campaign against Canada’s ef- 
fort in the war. Papineau, a descendant 
of one of the leaders of that name in 
the rebellion of 1837, having expressed 
his love for the French language and his 
determination to remain a French Cana- 
dian, proceeded thus: 

Can a nation’s pride or patriotism be 
built upon the blood and suffering of 
others, or upon the wealth garnered from 
the coffers of those who, in anguish and 
with blood sweat, are fighting the bat- 
tles of freedom? If we accept our liber- 
ties, our national life from the hands of 
the English soldiers, if without sacrifices 
of our own we profit by the sacrifices of 
the English citizens, can we hope to be- 
come a nation ourselves? How could we 
ever acquire that soul or create that pride 
without which a nation is a dead thing 
and doomed to speedy decay and disap- 
pearance? If you were truly a Nation- 


alist—if you loved our great country and 
without smallness longed to see her be- 
come the home of a good and united peo- 
ple—surely you would have recognized 
this as her moment of travail and trib- 
ulation. 







Jan. 8, that as a result of a review of 
the situation the original estimate of 
500,000 houses, required to shelter the 
population, had been increased to 800,000. 
The Director General of National Hous- 
ing announced at this time that 20,000 
houses were actually in course of con- 
struction. 

Plans for 85,000 had been submitted, 
65,000 had been approved, and con- 
tracts for the building of some 100,000 
were to be entered into by the local 
authorities. 
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Poland’s War With Red Russia 


Soviet’s Last Opponent on the Baltic Lays Down Peace Terms 
and Defeats Bolshevist Forces 


[Periop ENDED Marcu 15, 1920] 


OLLOWING closely on the conclu- 

sion of peace between Bolshevist 

Russia and Esthonia, the Polish 

Government received from Mos- 

cow an official overture of a cessation of 

hostilities pending ultimate agreement on 

special questions involved. The complete 

text of the Soviet offer, as given out in 

Moscow on Feb. 4, and published in the 

German-Swiss papers early in March, is 
as follows: 


To Pilsudski, the Head of the State: 

The Council of People’s Commission- 
ers of the Russian Soviet Republic to 
the Government and the People of Po- 
land: 

Declaration: It lies entirely with Po- 
land to decide whether it will come to a 
conclusion which may have the most 
fatal effect upon the life of the nation 
for years. All indications are that the 
extreme imperialists of the Entente, the 
followers or agents of Churchill or 
Clemenceau, are at this moment at- 
tempting to involve Poland in a hare- 
brained and criminal war against So- 
viet ‘Russia. 

Conscious of its great responsibility 
to the laboring masses of Russia and in- 
spired. by the most earnest desire to 
avoid new and unlimited sacrifices, as 
well-as the misfortune and the ruin that 
threaten both our peoples, the Council 
of People’s Commissioners makes. the 
following statement: 

1.‘The policy of the ‘Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic is not guided 
by -accidental and temporary military or 
diplomatic combinations, but by the in- 
alienable right of every nation to deter- 
mine its own destiny. ‘The Council has 
recognized, and continues to recognize, 
unconditionally and unprovisionally the 
independence and sovereignty of the Re- 
public of Poland. From the first day 
of its existence the Polish State was 
based upon this recognition. 

2. The Council of People’s Commission- 
ers declares anew, as it did at the time 
of the last peace proposal made to Po- 
land on Dec. 22, by the People’s Com- 
missaris* for Foreign Affairs, that the 
Red troops will not cross the present 
front lines in White Russia, which run 
through the following points: Drissa, 
Disna, Polock, Borysof, Paricze and the 
railroad stations of Plycz, Bialakore and 
Vicze. 


As far as the Ukrainian front is con- 
cerned, the Council of People’s Commis- 
sioners declares, in its own name and in 
the name of the Provisional Government 
of the Ukraine, that the Soviet troops of 
the Federative Republic will undertake 
no military operations west of the pres- 
ent front line, which runs through the 
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neighborhood of Udnof, Pilava, Deratz- 
nia and the City of Bar. 

3. The Council of People’s Commission- 
ers declares that the Soviet Republic has 
concluded no agreement or treaty with 
Germany or with any other country that 
is aimed directly or indirectly against 
Poland, and that the nature of the spirit 
of the international policy of the Soviet 
power precludes the slightest desire to 
take advantage of possible conflicts be- 
tween Poland and Germany or any 
other country for the purpose of en- 
croaching upon the independence of Po- 
land and the inviolability of its terri- 
‘tory. 

4. The Counc'l of People’s Commis- 





POLAND’S WAR WITH RED RUSSIA 


SCENE OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL DRIVE OF RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIST TROOPS 
AGAINST THE POLISH ARMY 


sioners finds that in so far as the inter- 
ests of Poland and Russia are concerned 
there is no question, territorial, econom- 
ic, or of any other nature, that cannot 
be settled peaceably by means of arbi- 
tration, concessions, or mutual agree- 
ment, as was done in the case of the ne- 
gotiations with Esthonia. 

The Council of People’s Commissioners 
has directed the Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs to obtain from the coming 
February session of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee for Russia the formal 
confirmation of the above outlined basis 
of the policy of Soviet Russia toward 
Poland ‘by the highest official body of 
the republic. 

The Council of People’s Commission- 
ers, for its own part, believes that, 
through the present categorical declara- 
tion, it fulfills its duty regarding the 
peaceful interests of the Russian and 
Polish peoples. It entertains the confi- 
dent hope that all pending questions be- 
tween Russia and Poland will be set- 
tled through friendly agreements. 

(Signed) 

ULIANOV-LENIN, President of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners. 

TCHITCHERIN, Commissioner for For- 
eign Affairs. 

TROTZKY, Military and Naval Commis- 
sioner, 


PILSUDSKI'S VIEWPOINT 


In an interview given in Warsaw on 
Feb. 9, General Pilsudski, Polish Chief, 
of State, affirmed his belief that, 
despite their peace offer, the Bolsheviki 
were contemplating a new offensive 
against the Polish front. They were, he 
said, strengthening their forces daily and 
preparing to attack. He conceded that 
this was out of keeping with the con- 
ciliatory tone of the peace note, but ex- 
plained it as an alternative in case the 
peace offer to Poland was rejected. He 
intimated, however, that if such an at- 
tack occurred the Polish Army would be 
equal to the task imposed upon it. Po- 
land needed peace, but would not be in- 
timidated according to the method fol- 
lowed in the case of. Esthonia. As to the 
danger of the spread of the Bolshevist 
propaganda in case peace were made, he 
declared that the national sentiment of 
the country was so opposed to Bol- 
shevism that there was little to fear on 
this score. One factor in the situation 
which Pilsudski was considering was the 
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enormous rise in prices in Esthonia fol- 
lowing the Dorpat peace, due to the im- 
mediate export of Esthonian commodities 
to Soviet Russia. 

Regarding the attitude of the allied 
Governments toward Poland’s making 
peace, Lloyd George stated in Parliament 
on Feb. 19 that the question of peace or 
war was one that Poland must settle for 
herself. On the following day Pilsudski 


came out strongly in favor of making 
His statement was in part as fol- 


peace. 
lows: 

The moment to make peace with Russia 
has come, and it has come not only for 
Poland but for all the allied countries. 
Up to now no one has dared to tackle 
this immense problem. Only half meas- 
ures have been attempted. Kolchak, Den- 
ikin and the rest have constituted a kind 
of ostrich’s wing under which diplomacy 
has for long months been hiding its 
head. ‘These half measures are useless 
and reactionary. It is impossible to re- 
vive old Russia. by means of its former 
servants. One must find new methods. 
We must have courage to admit that a 
formidable change has come over Eastern 
Europe. (The moment to have that cour- 
age has arrived, and we must set to 
work. 

Poland proposes to the Allies to help 
them in the gréat task. We are not 
actuated by any ambition to play a great 
role, but only because, as Poland is the 
country most directly interested, it is 
right that she should take the initiative. 
We are therefore elaborating a plan 
which seeks to: create a legal state of 
things in Eastern Europe. This plan will 
soon be submitted to the allied powers. 
Perhaps it will not be perfect in all its 
details. Some of its clauses will need to 
be discussed, but in any case our plan 
ean be considered as a basis for the 
final settlement. 

The Polish plan was not revealed, but 
it became known at this time that a Po- 
lish Peace Commission had been appoint- 
ed, which was divided into three sections 
—military, financial and po"tical-terri- 
torial. The Military Sub-Commission had 
for its task the fixing of the clauses of 
an armistice; the financial group was to 
fix the proportionate rights of Poland in 
the gold reserves of the former empire, 
and the political group was to establish 
the Polish territorial claims, and to draw 
up provisions devised to protect the in- 
terests of Poland’s weaker neighbors. 
These commissions were holding secret 
sessions. 


POLISH PEACE TERMS 


The results of this activity became ap- 
parent on Feb. 24, when the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs of the Polish Diet 
framed a note to the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment containing a statement of the terms 
on which Warsaw would undertake peace 
negotiations with Moscow. The five fol- 
lowing conditions were laid down: 

1. Poland asks Russia to give up ter- 
ritories to the west of the frontier of 
1772 so that the inhabitants may freely 
choose their political future. 

2. Russia must recognize the _ inde- 
pendence of the Baltic countries and leave 
them free to conclude with Poland such 
treaties as they may decide upon. 

3. Poland states she will not continue to 
concern herself ‘with the Ukraine provided 
a stable government is organized there. 

4. Poland will demand that the Bol- 
shevist Government give sufficient guar- 
antees against Bolshevist propaganda ef- 
forts in Polish territory. 

5. Poland will demand from Russia a 
war indemnity for devastations committed 
by the Russian Army in Poland as well 
as for damages done to Polish citizens in 
Russia under the Bolshevist régime. 
Various details still remained to be 

settled, and the pourparlers with Mos- 
cow continued. The Polish Government 
on March 3 proposed to the Soviet au- 
thorities that they should begin direct 
peace negotiations without the conclusion 
of an armistice. The ground for this 
demand was the Polish belief that if an 
armistice were agreed to the Bolsheviki 
would take advantage of the cessation of 
hostilities to concentrate troops and rein- 
force various weak points along the 
front. It was planned to submit the 
final peace proposals by wire to the 
French and British Premiers before they 
were transmitted formally to the Bolshe- 
vist Government. 

On learning of Poland’s intention to 
embody in her peace terms insistence 
on control of territories west of her old 
frontier, as it existed prior to the first 
Polish partition of 1772, the Committee 
of Ambassadors in Paris on Feb. 28 
drafted a note to Poland calling the at- 
tention of the Warsaw Government to 
the fact that Poland’s eastern boundary, 
as laid down by the Supreme Council 
on Nov. 25, 1919, lay far to the westward 
of the districts which Poland had occu- 
pied by her armed forces, and to which 
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she was now endeavoring to establish a 
permanent claim. The note also pro- 
tested against the proposed holding of 
elections for members of the Warsaw 
Diet in districts east of the line laid 
down by the council. 


BOLSHEVIKI OPEN OFFENSIVE 


A general conference of Baltic States 
called to consider jointly the various 
peace offers made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment had been scheduled to open in War- 
saw on March 8. Delegates were to be 
sent by Finland, Latvia and Rumania. 
In a statement signed by the Polish 
State officials the intention of pursuing 
the peace negotiations to their ultimate 
conclusion was reiterated. At this junc- 
ture, however, a new aspect of the situa- 
tion arose with the sudden beginning of 
a strong offensive by the Bolsheviki on 
both sides of the Pripet region. The 
first blow, coinciding with a new attack 
on Finland, was struck about March 6. 
The Polish forces were said to be re- 
pulsing the enemy and inflicting heavy 
losses. 


In commenting on this new onslaught 
President Pilsudski said: 


Poland wants peace and is willing to 
discuss it, but we refuse to be forced to 
that discussion by threats of the Red 
Army. 

At first I thought the Bolsheviki would 
negotiate with us peacefully, without ar- 
riére pensée. I wished to enter the dis- 
cussion with the same frankness and had 
no intention of taking advantage of our 
favorable position to support. our argu- 
ments by force of arms. I did not want 
peace imposed by our guns and bayonets. 

Unfortunately, what I see of the Bol- 
‘sheviki gives me the impression that they 
do not want a really pacific peace, but 
to force peace from us by the threat of 
their fists, as they did with the Es- 
thonians. I am not a man to be treated 
like that. I, too, can talk strongly and 
can be enraged if there is an attempt to 
impose upon me by threats. I am con- 
vinced that Poland shares my feelings. 
We will not make peace under pressure 
of threats. We want either a pacific 
peace freely accepted or war. 


I am aware that the Bolsheviki are 
concentrating large forces on our front. 
But they are mistaken if they think to 
frighten us thus and offer us a sort of 
ultimatum. Our army is ready and I have 
full confidence in it. If it is threatened 
it can threaten in turn. 


POLES TRIUMPH ON PRIPET 


News of a complete Polish victory in 
the region attacked reached Warsaw on 
March 8. Polish forces under Colo- 
nel Sikorski had attacked Bolshevist 
troops in the vicinity of Mozir and Ko- 
lenkovitz, southeast of Minsk, the day 
before, and captured these two important 
railway junctions with much war mate- 
rial, including several armored boats on 
the Pripet River. One thousand Red sol- 
diers and many officers had been taken 
prisoner. In an official communiqué it 
was stated that the attack was made in 
order to prevent further hostile opera- 
tions by the Soviet Army, and also to 
disperse Bolshevist troops which had 
been concentrated behind the enemy lines. 
The official communiqué said: 

This victory is a worthy answer to the 
Bolshevist policy of suing for peace and 
at the same time continuing attacks 
along the front. 
Warsaw advices indicated that not 

since the capture of Lemberg a year ago 
have the Polish people been so elated 
as they were on receiving the news from 
Pripet. The press jubilantly printed the 
opinion of military experts that by cut- 
ting the Mozir-Kolenkovitz line, and thus 
separating White Ruthenia from Mos- 
cow, the Red forces had been dealt a de- 
cisive blow. The Polish exultation was 
increased by new victories won by the 
Polish troops in repelling attacks begun 
by the Bolsheviki north of Mozir on 
March 10; eight guns, an artillery park 
and a great number of prisoners were 
taken. The forces of the Red Army 
were retreating in disorder beyond the 
Dnieper, the right bank of which was 
in possession of the Poles. 


KERENSKY’S REVELATIONS 


At a lecture delivered in Paris on 
March 11 Kerensky, the former Russian 
Premier, made sensational revelations 
regarding secret agreements arranged 
between France, England and the Czar 
during the last days of the Romanov 
régime. France had demanded absolute 
ownership of the Sarre Valley and an 
indefinite military occupation of the left 
bank of the Rhine, and these demands 
had been acceded to, according to 
Kerensky, by Lord Milner, acting for 
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England, and by the Czar. Milner also 
agreed to the Czar’s demand for the 
whole of Poland, including the Austrian 
and Prussian sections, despite his pre- 
vious promise to accord that country 
autonomy; but M. Doumer, the French 
negotiator, declared that he must first 
consult his Government. Before the 
French answer came to Russia, the Czar 
had fallen; but when it reached Kerensky, 
who was then in power, it proved to be 
affirmative. 

This revelation caused great excite- 
ment among the Polish correspondents 
in Paris, who at once cabled verbatim 
reports to Warsaw. It was said in Paris 
that Kerensky had made these disclosures 
in retaliation for the Allies’ unwilling- 
ness to agree to his idea for settling the 
Russian problem by a policy of “ hands 
off.” , 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, the former 
Polish Premier, whose fall from power 
is said to have been precipitated by 
German-Austrian intrigues working 
through M. Bilinski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, and a former Austrian official, 


General Maurice 


RITING in The London Star, James 

Douglas says: “History will re- 
verse the judgment of journalism with 
regard to three great English statesmen— 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Grey and Lord Hal- 
dane. Already the process is visible. 
There is an impalpable shifting of opin- 
ion. Revoluation is in the air. The 
tempest of detraction is overpast. There 
is an uneasy silence that is a kind of 
remorse.” 

This judgment is confirmed by Major 
Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, who in re- 
viewing Lord Haldane’s new book, 
“Before the War,” brings out strongly 
the point made by Mr. Douglas that the 
fate of the world trembled on a narrow 
margin of forty-eight hours and that 
“the organizer of. victory who gave the 
world that margin was Lord Haldane.” 
General Maurice says: 


When, at Mr. Asquith’s request, Lord 
Haldane, on Aug. 8, 1914, re-entered the 


has retired to private life in his little 
home overlooking Lake Geneva. Inter- 
viewed in Paris early in March, he was 
reluctant to talk of the strenuous period 
through which he had passed, but ex- 
pressed high hopes of the future of his 
country. “I am certain that an era of 
peace and prosperity has begun for 
Poland,” he said, “and that I have not 
labored in vain.” He declared that he 
would give no more concert tours, but 
would devote himself purely to musical 
composition. He was then at work on 
the composition of a Polish national 
anthem. 

The Polish Legation at Washington 
announced on March 1 that negotiations 
for floating the bonds of a private loan 
for $50,000,000 to be raised in the United 
States for Poland had been concluded 
with the People’s Industrial Trading 
Corporation of New York. No objections 
to the proposed loan had been made by 
the United States Government. The 
funds raised by this loan, the first to 
any of the States arising out of the war, 
were to be used by the Polish Govern- 
ment for purposes of reconstruction. 


on Lord Haldane 


War Office, which he had left to become 
Lord Chancellor, to press the button and 
set in motion the machine he had created, 
that machine worked without the small- 
est hitch or friction, and by its means 
our Expeditionary Force was assembled 
on Aug. 19 just south of the French 
fortress of Maubeuge, ready to advance 
to Mons. 

By its presence there in those numbers 
and at that time it foiled the first care- 
fully prepared German plan of campaign, 
it saved Paris, and it saved the Channel 
ports. I will not say that had it not been 
where it was when it was Germany would 
have won the war, for I believe that the 
causes of Germany’s defeat were far 
deeper, but, unquestionably, without it 
victory would only have been won at a 
cost far greater than that under which we 
are today groaning. 

Such is our debt to the man, recognized 
and honored by all soldiers, from Lord 
Haig downward, who know the facts, as 
the greatest Secretary for War within 
memory, a debt which, to our shame, has 
been paid by ignorant abuse and venomous 
slander. 





The Problem of Russia 


Progress of the Soviet Drive for Trade Resumption and Peace 
With Other Nations—Attitude of the Allies 


[PERIOD ENDED Marcu 15, 1920] 


HE reaction following the an- 
nounced intention of the Council 
of Premiers to resume trade re- 
lations with Soviet Russia 

through the Russian Co-operative So- 
cieties without official recognition of 
the Soviet Government was prolonged 
throughout February and March. De- 
spite the fact that the representatives 
of these societies in Paris, after their 
first confident assertion that the plan 
was feasible, admitted that the Soviet 
Government had not lent its sanction to 
the project, the Government leaders of 
the two chief allies reiterated their in- 
tention to carry it through, and declared 
that a way would yet be found to make 
it possible. That both Lenin and Trotzky 
were eager to bring about such a re- 
sumption was stated by both in inter- 
views with Lincoln Eyre, correspondent 
of The New York World. The attitude 
of Trotzky may be summarized from 
these interviews as follows: 


We recognize our need for outside help 
in setting Russia on its feet industrially 
and economically. It is a tremendous 
enterprise that may take ten years to 
accomplish. But Russia is rich in natural 
resources. The people who help us first 
will be the first to profit. Foreign capi- 
talists who invest their money in Russian 
enterprises or who supply us with re- 
quired merchandise will receive material 
guarantees of adequate character. 

But the condition of the agreement will 
be suchas to prevent its being made a 
means to strangle us under the guise of 
helping to regenerate the Russian people. 
The view that Germany will be admitted 
*‘on the ground floor ’’ is absurd. Russia 
cannot possibly expect economic assist- 
ance from Germany, in view of that coun- 
try’s economic instability, due to her de- 
feat in war. It is obvious that we must 
look to the victorious nations, to Great 
Britain, or still better, to America, for 
machinery, agricultural tools and other 
imports, which Russia’s economic renais- 
sance demands. The very countries that 
are now trying to throttle us are the ones 


who have most to gain in getting on a 
trading basis with us. 


Lenin’s comment was as follows: 


If peace is a corollary of trade with us, 
the Allies cannot avoid it much longer. 
I know no reason why a Socialistic Com- 
monwealth like ours cannot do business 
indefinitely with capitalistic countries. 
Of course, they will have to have busi- 
ness relations with the hated Bolsheviki— 
that is, the Soviet Government. This talk 
of reopening trade relations with Russia 
seems to us insincere, or at least obscure 
—a move in a game of chess rather than 
a frank, straightforward proposition that 
would be immediately grasped and acted 
upon. If the Supreme Council really 
means to lift the blockade, why does it 
not tell us of its intentions? The states- 
men of the Entente and the United States 
do not seem to understand that Russia’s 
present economic distress is simply part of 
the world’s economic distress. Without 
Russia, Europe cannot get on her feet. 
In Russia we have wheat, flax, platinum, 
potash and many minerals of which the 
whole world stands in desperate need. 
The world must come to us for them in 
the end, Bolshevism or no Bolshevism. 
There are signs that this truth is now 
being realized. But Russia can be saved 
from utter ruin, and Europe also, only 
by quick action. And the Supreme Coun- 
cil is slow, very slow. ’ 


LLOYD GEORGE EXPLAINS 


Some light was thrown upon the allied 
policy by Mr. Lloyd George’s statements 
in Parliament on Feb. 11. Taking up 
point by point the various arguments for 
or against the decision reached by the 
Government he finally shaped a line of 
reasoning which may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The horrors of Bolshevism are ad- 
mitted. It is true that the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk was a betrayal. Bol- 
shevism is not democracy, but rule by a 
privileged minority. The first “war on 
opinion ” was begun by the Bolsheviki 
themselves when they dissolved the Na- 
tional Assembly. 
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2. But it has become perfectly clear 
that Bolshevism cannot be crushed by 
force of arms. The Allies were bound to 
give the anti-Bolshevist forces their 
chance to recover Russia, for it was the 
Allies who first called them into being, 
originally for the purpose of arresting 
the German advance into the grain area. 
But these forces have failed in their at- 
tempt to regain the country, not through 
any lack of assistance or equipment, but 
from causes of a fundamental nature. 

3. Civil war might again be incited in 
the South and prolonged for many years 
to come; Russia could be devastated and 
left a blackened waste for another gen- 
eration. But this would transform Bol- 
shevism into a permanent militarism, 
which would spell danger for the rest of 
Europe. Furthermore, it would be diffi- 
cult, because, for reasons not gone into, 
the volunteer army of Denikin, during 
its occupation of large areas of Southern 
Russia, has alienated the population as a 
whole. 

4. An advancing ring of fire might be 
organized to encircle Soviet Russia and 
finally penetrate to its heart, through 
the combination of Finland, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Rumania, Denikin’s forces 
and the Japanese. But Finland’s attitude 
is opposed to such an attempt; the Baltic 
States are making peace with the Bol- 
shevist Government; Rumania is busy 
watching her Hungarian frontier; the 
Japanese would refuse to wage an ag- 
gressive war on Bolshevism. And if such 
gigantic armies were raised, who would 
pay them, who would equip them and 
maintain them? France and Italy will 
not; America will not, and what British 
statesman would accept the responsi- 
bility of putting such a burden upon the 
taxpayers of Great Britain? 


PEACE AND TRADE 


5. To the suggestion that peace should 
be made with the Bolsheviki the only 
answer possible is this: Until assurances 
are received—assurane ~ from observa- 
tion and experience—that the Govern- 
ment in control of Russia has dropped 
its methods of - ‘arism and is govern- 
ing by civilized means, there is no civil- 
ized community in the orld which will 
be prepared to make direct peace. Fur- 


thermore, this Government’s control of 
Ukraine and the Cossack territory has 
not yet been definitely established; it 
cannot yet show that it represents the 
whole of Russia. 


6. What is the only course left? Eu- 
rope cannot be restored without putting 
Russia into circulation—its natural 
wealth and resources. The attempt to 
restore Russia to sanity by force has 
failed. This attempt may succeed 
through the reopening of trade. Com- 
merce has a sobering effect. The Rus- 
sians are cold and hungry; they need 
machinery, plows, locomotives, cars, 
and the whole of Europe is short of 
what they can give in return for these 
necessities. Trade alone will bring an 
end to the ferocity, the rapine and the 
crudities of Bolshevism more _ surely 
than any other metho? The withdrawal 
of Russia from the supplying markets 
of Europe is contributing to high 
prices, the high cost of living, to 
scarcity and hunger. Before the war 
Russia supplied one-fourth of the whole 
export wheat of the world—4,000,000 
tons. Four-fifths of the flax grown in 
the world was produced in Russia. One- 
third of the imported butter used in 
Great Britain came directly or indirect- 
ly from Russia. The grain and flour 
staples, maize, barley, oats, totaled 
9,000,000 tons. The figures are pro- 
digious in every direction. The world 
needs these vast ‘upplies. There are 
high prices in Britain, high prices in 
France, high prices in Italy, and there 
is stark hunger in Central Europe, while 
the corn bins of Russia, according to re- 
liable information, are bulging with 
grain. 

7. In conclusion the British Premier 

said: 

I do not say that there is all this grain 
in Russia now. Nobody quite knows 
what the facts are. All I can say is that 
our reports are that there is grain avail- 
able in Russia if you can get the neces- 
sary transport organized to get it out. 
Europe needs it; but you will not get it so 
long as contending armies roll across the 
borders. It is not a question of recogniz- 
ing the Government. It is a question of 
dealing with the people who have got 
commodities to sell and to exchange for 


what we can give them. When people are 
hungry you cannot refuse to buy corn in 
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Egypt because there is a Pharaoh on the 
throne. The conditions in Europe are 
serious. Conditions of distrust, jealousy 
and strife are being used as a leverage by 
organized anarchy. * * * There is but 
one way—we must fight anarchy with 
abundance. 


CO-OPERATIVES AS MEDITATORS 


The method by which the renewal of 
Russian trade could be attained without 
recognition of the Soviet Government 
still remained something of a mystery. 
It appeared, however, from statements 
made by Sir Hamar Greenwood to the 
Supreme Economic Council in Paris that 
wireless messages were being exchanged 
with Moscow, and a delegation of “ extra 
Russians ” had left for that city by way 
of Copenhagen to initiate negotiations. 
The Moscow Co-operatives, furthermore, 
had asked that they should be allowed 
to come to France and England to dis- 
cuss arrangements. To avoid the danger 
of Bolshevist propaganda it had been 
decided that the Co-operatives outside 
Russia should demand a list of those to 
be sent from Soviet Russia, and the Su- 
preme Council would decide if those se- 
lected were acceptable. 


Moscow announced on March 11 that 
such a delegation, to consist of Nozin, 
Rosovsky, Khintchuk, Litvinov and Kras- 
sin, had been named. Of these five Lit- 
vinov was persona non grata because of 
propaganda conducted by him while 
“ Ambassador” of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in London. Krassin is one of the 
leading Bolsheviki of Moscow, the former 
representative of a German steamship 
line; the remaining three are acknowl- 
edged Bolsheviki, but little known 
abroad. 


The Supreme Council on Feb. 24 had 
reiterated its decision to encourage com- 
merce between Russia and the remainder 
of Europe, while still declining to renew 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment until it should have adopted 
civilized methods of procedure. In its 
essence this decision merely reaffirmed 
the council’s resolution adopted in 
Paris on Jan. 16, but by this time the 
idea, which had formerly led to bitter 
attacks, was generally accepted as a 
quite natural development. The Inter- 
national Labor Bureau had decided to 


send a delegation to Russia to study con- 
ditions there; but the council expressed 
its belief-that supervision of this dele- 
gation should be under the League of 
Nations, in order to give the investi- 
gators greater authority. 

The main points of the decision 
reached by the Council of Premiers on 
this date were as follows: Resumption 
of trade relations with Russia, with im- 
portant reservations; the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be asked to abandon propa-. 
ganda and to recognize existing loans; 
the Allies, on their part, would not en- 
courage border States to make further 
war on the Bolsheviki. The British and 
French Premiers agreed fully on this 
decision. Resumption of political rela- 
tions was not pressed, so that the real 
difficulty of the Russian situation— 
recognition of the Soviet Republic—re- 
mained unsolved. 


NEGOTIATIONS AT COPENHAGEN 


Meanwhile it was announced by Har- 
old Scavenius, Danish Minister at Pe- 
trograd, that James O’Grady, British 
representative at Copenhagen, who had 
been conducting negotiations for an ex- 
change of prisoners with Maxim Litvi- 
nov, the Soviet representative, had been 
authorized to present to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment through Litvinov the bases of 
Great Britain’s proposals. The prin- 
ciples laid down, according to a dispatch 
from the correspondent of the Buenos 
Aires newspaper, La Nacion, dated Feb. 
27, were as follows: 

1. Tacit recognition of the Maximalist 

political régime. 

2. Noninterference by Great Britain 
with respect to the internal condition of 
those countries separated from former 
Russian rule on the west, namely Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Lithuania, Ukrainia and 
Poland. 

3. Noninterference by Great Britain in 
the affairs of Siberia. 

4, Demobilization of the Red Army. 

5. A promise by the Bolsheviki to recog- 
nize the independence of the southern re- 
publics, especially Georgia. , 

6. Noninterference by Russia with the 
territories on the frontiers of Georgia and 
Persia. 

7. Payment in gold for goods exported 
or imported between Russia and Great 
Britain. 

8. A régime of commercial equality for 
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Russia and Great Britain in the auton- 
omous States on the western front. 


The Nacion correspondent stated that 
the Moscow Government was disposed to 
accept several of these points, but that 
it stood firm against the fourth and sixth 
points. 


SOVIET MILITARY TRIUMPHS 


During these pourparlers the Soviet 
Government’s military effort to dispose 
of its remaining enemies was unrelaxed. 
In the latter half of February and the 
first two weeks in March the anti-Bol- 
shevist forces in North and South Rus- 
sia met defeat after defeat. Archangel 
was captured on Feb. 20; the “ White” 
authorities fled from the city, and the 
Russian troops remained behind and 
joined the Reds. The Government was 
taken over by the professional workmen 
through an appointed committee. Mur- 
mansk also, which had been the base of 
operations for the allied forces in 1919, 
was seized by the Reds on Feb. 23, fol- 
lowing a revolution which broke out two 
days before. A message received by 
Maxim Litvinov at Copenhagen stated 
that the whole of North Russia had 
fallen into the hands of the Soviet au- 
thorities. The Bolshevist forces had 
stopped their advance on the Finno-Ka- 
relian front-on condition that Finland 
open peace negotiations without delay. 

Along the whole southern front, from 
Odessa to the Sea of Azov, and thence 
to the Caspian and Caucasus sectors, the 
Bolsheviki, despite some temporary re- 
verses, drove the Denikin forces back at 
will. Rostov, in the ebb and flow of 
fighting, was taken by Denikin again on 
Feb. 20, only to be recaptured by 
the Reds soon thereafter. The forces of 
Denikin were demoralized and decimated 
by typhus; the exact whereabouts of his 
main force was for some time unknown, 
but it was reported from Moscow on 
March 1 that his army had _ been 
“trapped ” in the Kuban district of the 
Caucasus. Advices received on March 
11 indicated that he was still fighting, 
but with very indifferent success. 

In Siberia the spread of Bolshevism 
went on unchecked; Irkutsk, the former 
Kolchak capital, according to Moscow 
statements, had been entered by Bolshe- 


vist regulars early in March, but Vladivos- 
tok still remained in the hands of the 
Socialist revolutionaries. In the latter 
city the new régime showed marked 
friendliness to the American military 
authorities, to whose policy of noninter- 
ference it attributed in part the success 
of the new movement. 

Details of the capture and execution of 
Admirz! Kolchak, who was put to death 
by the revolutionists at Irkutsk on Feb, 
7, became available through a telegram 
received by Rear Admiral Smirnov, Min- 
ister of Marine in the Kolchak Cabinet, 
shortly after his arrival at Peking. The 
story of the dramatic end of Kolchak’s 
career is as follows: 


HOW KOLCHAK WAS EXECUTED 


General Janin, commander of Czech 
forces in Siberia, was under orders from 
the Allies to protect Kolchak after the 
collapse of his Government and to convey 
him to a place of safety. When Kolchak, 
after the fall of Tomsk, reached Nizhni 
Udinsk, northwest of Irkutsk, he at once 
placed himself under the protection of 
the Czechs stationed there. With him 
were forty-eight officers and civilians, 
including former Premier Pepeliayev. As 
immediate withdrawal from this district 
was imperative, the Kolchak party was 
placed in a car attached to a train of 
Czech soldiers going toward Irkutsk. 

When the train reached Chermenkovo, 
eighty miles northwest of Irkutsk, coal 
miners who had been informed of Kol- 
chak’s presence on board demanded his 
surrender, threatening, in case of refusal, 
to cut off all coal supplies from trains on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. Kolchak 
offered to surrender if the miners would 
permit his followers to proceed in safety, 
but the latter united in refusing to take 
advantage of their leader’s sacrifice. 


The train, with Kolchak still on board, 
proceeded to Irkutsk, but upon its arrival 
there pressure was brought to bear on 
the Czechs, who, fearing that they would 
be annihilated, finally withdrew their 
guard and permitted the Socialist revo- 
lutionaries to seize Kolchak. At this time 
there were 5,000 Czechs and a battalion 
of Japanese soldiers at Irkutsk. After 
Kolchak had been held prisoner at Irkutsk 
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for a short time the Socialist revolution- 
aries learned that an attempt would be 


made to free the captive. They decided - 


upon his execution, therefore, and he 
was put to death, former Premier Pepe- 
liayev facing the firing squad with him. 
These details were sent to Admiral Smir- 
nov by members of the Kolchak party 
who had escaped from Irkutsk and 
reached Chita, 400 miles further east. 


Anti-Bolshevist elements numbering 
more than 35,000 reached Trans-Baikalia 
early in March, and the problem of feed-. 
ing, clothing and giving medical care to 
the former soldiers of Kolchak after 
their terrible march was taxing all the 
resources of this district. Stores belong- 
ing to the late Omsk Government kept 
in Manchuria were hurried to Chita to 
meet the emergency. It was stated at 
this time that the Soviet forces, 


strengthened by the huge stores cap- 
tured at Omsk and points east of that 
city, were threatening the whole Trans- 
Baikal region. 


SEMENOV LOSING GROUND 


General Semenov, in control of the 
anti-Soviet troops in Eastern Siberia, 
was reported at this time to have lost 
the support of the Buriat tribesmen, 
upon which he had always counted. 
Colonel C. H. Morrow, commander of 
the 27th United States Infantry, stated 
that Semenov’s Mongols and Buriats 
had committed nameless atrocities, and 
that he had also collected evidence of 
terrible excesses perpetrated by General 
Semenov’s regular force. All races in 
this district, including the Japanese, had 
repudiated him. As for General Hor- 
vath, in charge of the operation of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the Socialist 


Conference at Harbin, Manchuria, issued | 


a note disavowing his administration, 
and recognizing the authority of the 
Zemstvo Government of Vladivostok 
pending reunion of all Russian do- 
minions under the Government of Mos- 
cow. The Chinese authorities had re- 
sisted this decree, and a clash was said 
to be inevitable. The Cossack forces 
at B'agovestchensk had surrendered this 
city to the Soviet forces, the Japanese 
forces there remaining neutral. 


While thus consolidating its military 


successes upon all fronts, the Lenin Gov- 
ernment continued its campaign for 
peace both at home and abroad. In an 
apparent effort to make its program 
agreeable to the middle-class peasantry 
of the Ukraine, which had been violently 
opposed to the Bolshevist methods, the 
Soviet Central Executive Committee in 
Moscow adopted a new agrarian policy 
for the Ukraine, which was printed ‘in 
the Kiev Communist paper Borotba, and 
quoted in part as follows by the Berlin 
Freiheit of Feb. 13: 


In view of the fact that the peasantry 
forms the majority in the Ukraine to a 
still greater degree than in Russia, it is 
the task of the Soviet Government in the 
Ukraine to win the confidence not only 
of the country proletariat, but also of the 
broad masses of the middle-class farm 
owners. In working out the policy of 
food supply (the furnishing of grain 
through the State for maximum prices, 
compulsory distribution) great care must 
be taken in putting it into effect, and it * 
must harmonize with the psychology and 
sentiments of the Ukrainian peasantry. 
The objects and tasks of agrarian policy 
in the Ukraine should be the following: 

1. Complete liquidation of the system of 
big land holding restored by Denikin, ac- 
companied by the giving of the land to 
the landless and those short of land. 

2. Communist administrations must only 
be set up in case of necessity when the 
vital interests of the local peasantry are 
to be taken into account. 

3. In matters concerning the uniting of 
the peasants in communes, artels, &c., 
there must be strictly carried out that 
policy of the party which in this respect 
tolerates no compulsion, and leaves these 
things exclusively to the untrammeled de- 
cision of the peasants, severely punishing 
any attempts to apply the principle of 
compulsion in these cases. 


SOVIET PEACE DRIVE 


With Esthonia eliminated from the 
circle of its enemies by the Dorpat peace, 
with Poland suspending military opera- 
tions and considering the Soviet over- 
tures of peace with the tacit approval 
of the Allies, and with Lithuania and 
Rumania consenting to preliminary ne- 
gotiations, the Bolshevist Government 
turned its peace efforts still further 
abroad. 

Official overtures of peace were sent 
to all the principal allied nations, in- 
cluding Japan, on Feb. 27, and similar 
overtures were wirelessed to the United 
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States Government. Each offer was 
carefully couched to make its special 
appeal to the nation addressed. For the 
small, weak Baltic States newly risen 
from Russia’s ruin there was held out 
the recognition of independence, frontier 
delimitation on racial lines and cessation 
of hostilities to permit of rebuilding the 
shattered national life. To England 
were offered huge stocks of wheat, flax 
and hides at low prices. France was 
promised that the Soviets would assume 
payment of 14,000,000,000 francs of the 
bonds issued under the Czar’s rule. Ja- 
pan was assured that the revolutionary 
propaganda threatening to plunge her 
into chaos would be stopped; she was 
also offered a “sphere of influence” in 
Manchuria. Germany was allured by a 
promise of trade co-operation and free 
access to sorely needed raw materials; to 
America was held out the bait of rich 
concessions to add new billions to her 
national wealth. 


PEACE OFFER TO AMERICA 


It subsequently appeared that two 
peace proposals had been sent to the 
Washington Government, only one of 
which had been received. State Depart- 
ment officials announced that no cog- 
nizance of it would be taken, and that it 
had been reforwarded back to Nelson 
Morris, the American Minister at Stock- 
holm. The text of this offer, which was 
not given out by the State Department, 
was sent to The New York American by 
its Berlin correspondent, Karl H. von 
Wiegand. The text, as given, was as 
follows: 

Moscow, Feb. 24. 

State Department, Washington, D. C.: 

The victorious advance of the valiant 

Soviet army in Siberia and the universal, 

popular movement against the counter- 

revolution and against foreign invasion 
which has spread with irresistible force 
throughout Eastern Siberia, have brought 
into immediate proximity the question of 
re-establishing connection between Soviet 

Russia and the United States of America. 

Reports that have reached us from our 

representative, Mr. Martens, show with 

clearness that American commerce and 
industry are able to help in a very large 
measure in the great work of the recon- 
struction of Russia’s economics; that the 

United States can play a gigantic réle in 

the realization of this problem, and that 

numerous prominent representatives of the 


American business world are quite willing 
to take an active part in this work. 

The more the trials of civil war that 
Russia has gone through are retreating 
into the past, the more will all the forces 
of the Russian people concentrate upon 
the fundamental aim of reconstructing 
the country, and American production, 
wealth and enterprise can be among the 
greatest assets in helping us to attain our 
purpose. 

It can be affirmed decidedly that the 
connection between Soviet Russia and 
America will be of the greatest use to 
both parties, and that both will reap from 
it the largest benefit. 

Having no intention whatever of inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of Amer- 
ica, and having for its sole aim peace and 
trade, the Russian Soviet Government is 
desirous of beginning without delay peace 
negotiations with the American Govern- 
ment. 

On Dec. 5 and 7 the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets solemnly proposed to all 
Governments of the allied and associated 
powers, and to each of them separately, 
to commence negotiations with the view 
of concluding peace. 

Once more this proposal is made, and we 
ask the Government of the United States 
of America to inform us of its wishes with 
respect of a place and time for peace 
negotiations between the two countries. 

TCHITCHERIN, 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 


The second offer, which the State De- 
partment declared it had not received, 
was stated on Feb. 28 to have contained 
promises of the re-establishment of a 
Government of democratic principles, and 
the assumption of 60 per cent. of the 
Russian national debt, with the pay- 
ment of accrued interest. 


AGGRESSIVE POLICY DENIED 


Commenting on the Soviet peace terms, 
both Lenin and Trotzky, in the inter- 
views accorded Lincoln Eyre, denied 
that Soviet Russia was of a militaristic 
tendency, and that it had no idea of 
armed aggression upon any other nation. 
By dint of stupendous efforts, said Trotz- 
ky, a peace-loving population of work- 
ers and peasants had been transformed 
into the strongest army now existing in 
Europe. No other State, he declared, 
could have done what Russia, bankrupt, 
bleeding and starved as she has been for 
the last four years, had successfully ac- 
complished. Neither England nor France 
could assemble today an army of the 
strength and spirit of that of Bolshevist 
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Russia, and it was the consciousness of 
this military impotency which had dic- 
tated the allied policy of aiding the bor- 
der States to wage war for them vicari- 
ously. “ But the defeats our proletarian 
fighting men have inflicted have had a 
salutary effect,” he added. “ Already all 
the Baltic States are conferring with our 
emissaries, with a view to peace, which 
has now become merely a matter of 
time.” 

_ The Red Army, Trotzky declared, was 
“the most anti-militaristic body in the 
world.” Nine-tenths of its members 
were workmen and peasants, and paci- 
fists all. The other tenth were soldiers 
and officers who had formerly served 
under the Czar. Immediate demobili- 
zation would be carried out as soon as 
hostilities ceased. “ Militarism, strik- 
ing as it does at the very roots of Com- 
munism, cannot possibly exist in Soviet 
Russia, the only truly pacific country in 
the world.” 

Lenin, on his part, declared that the 
only danger of military aggression came 
not from Soviet Russia, but from 
Poland; even Foch, however, could not 
give the Poles victory against the Red 
Army, which had become invincible. The 
Soviet Army had triumphed on every 
front, and peace was coming speedily 
with all. [An account of the Polish suc- 
cesses won against the Bolshevist forces 
early in March will be found in the 
article on Poland.] 


CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR 


Russia’s internal situation was de- 
scribed by Lenin in this interview as 
“critical, but hopeful.” The cities, he 
said, would be sufficiently supplied by 
Spring to save them from famine. The 
fuel crisis was improving. In this con- 

ction he said: 


The reconstruction period is under way, 
thanks to the Red Army’s stupendous 
performances. Now parts of that army 
are transformed into armies of labor, an 
extraordinary phenomenon only possible 
in a country struggling toward a high 
ideal. Certainly it could not be done in 
capitalistic countries. We have sacrificed 
everything to victory over our armed 
antagonists in the past; and now we 
shall turn all our strength to economic 


rehabilitation. It will take years, but we 
shall win out in the end. 


These “armies of labor” referred to 
by Lenin were discussed by Trotzky, 
Minister of War, in his address before 
the Third Russian Congress, held in 
Moscow on Jan. 25. His explanation was 
in part as follows: 


Many in the army have already ac- 
complished their military task, but they 
cannot be demobilized as yet. Now that 
they have been released from their mili- 
tary duties, they must fight against 
economic ruin and against hunger, they 
must work to obtain fuel, peat and other 
he~.t-producing products, they must take 
part in building, in clearing the lines of 
snow, in repairing roads, building sheds, 
grinding flour, &c. 

We have already organized several of 
these armies, and their tasks have been 
allotted to them. One army must obtain 
foodstuffs for the workmen of the dis- 
tricts in which it was formerly stationed, 
and it also will cut wood, cart it to the 
railways and repair engines. Another 
army will help in the laying down of 
railway lines for the transport of crude 
oil. A third labor army will be used for 
repairing agricultural implements and 
machines, and in the Spring will take 
part in the working of the land. * * * 

The Russian proletariat already feels 
responsible for the welfare of its country 
and for its economic life. The hardships 
and poverty we are suffering are edu- 
cating the workers of the proletariat. 
Under those conditions every workman 
and every workwoman is beginning to 
realize what economic life means to the 
country. This makes us confident that 
we will overcome our economic disor- 
ganization. 

We shall succeed if qualified and 
trained workers take part in productive 
labor. Trade unions must register quali- 
fied workmen in the villages. Only in 
those localities where trade union meth- 
ods are inadequate other methods must 
be introduced, in particular that of com- 
pulsion, because labor conscription gives 
the State the right t_ tell the qualified 
workman who is employed on some un- 
important work in his village, ‘‘ You are 
obliged to leave your present employ- 
ment and go to Sormovo or Kolomna be- 
cause there your work is required.’’ 

Labor conscription means that the 
qualified workmen who leave the army 
must take their workbooks and proceed 
to places where they are required, where 
their presence is necessary to the eco- 
nomic system of the country. We must 
feed these workmen and guarantee them 
the minimum food ration. 
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Why Kolchak Failed in Siberia 


An Official Manifesto 


E following document throws light 


upon the causes of Admiral Kol- 


chak’s failure to get the support of 
the Siberian communities that came 
under his rule. It is a manifesto of the 
President of the Regional Duma of Si- 
beria, issued at Vladivostok last Septem- 
ber and embodying a detailed indict- 
ment of the dictatorial methods em- 
ployed by the head of the Omsk Govern- 
ment. The translation here presented is 
that of The Contemporary Review: 


In these days of fresh trials, when our 
Fatherland is face to face with the great- 
est perils, which threaten it from within 
and from without, I consider it my duty 
as the chief of the elected representatives 
of Siberia, to address to my country the 
following manifesto: 

Nine months of dictatorship of Admiral 
Kolchak, who has, by sheer violence, over- 
thrown the representative Government of 
the Directorate, have now brought Siberia 
to a state of complete disintegration and 
ruin. 

The work of regenerating the Russian 
State, begun by the democracy with such 
enormous difficulties and ‘sacrifices, has 
been criminally ruined by an _ irrespon- 
sible power. 

The army, created by the volunteer 
movement and the enthusiasm of the 
population struggling for a people’s Com- 
menwealth, has been brought to the verge 
of complete destruction. The retreat be- 
yond the Urals, the loss of Ekaterin- 
burg, Uheliabinsk, Kurgan, Tuiaen, open- 
ing to the Bolsheviki the road to the 
heart of Siberia, all these are the inevi- 
table consequences of the disorganizing 
policy of the Omsk Government. 

Out of touch with the population, 
peasants and workmen, not recognized by 
the active elements of the people and by 
the local executives, the Government of 
Kolchak proved unfit to accomplish the 
task of organizing the defense of the coun- 
try, which it declared to be its foremost 
object. 

Poorly clothed and lacking supplies, the 
army, not receiving fresh drafts from the 
rear, was compelled to take care of itself 
and to renew its forces by mobilizing 
the population in districts adjoining the 
front. Again, carts and corn were taken 
by force from that population which, on 
the other hand, had ne tonfidence in the 
Government. The General Headquarters, 
separated from ths front by 1,000 versts, 
gcve no assistance to the army, and at 


the same time, through its orders and 
instructions, created fatal differences in 
the High Command, paralyzed the work of 
the best commanding Generals, and sowed 
among the soldiers mistrust in their offi- 
cers. 

This disintegration of the army simply 
reflected the general disorganization in 
the rear. 

In spite of the proclamation of a state 
of war and a state of siege, in spite of 
severe repressive measures and capital 
punishment, the irresponsible power could 
not establish the necessary civil order; 
on the contrary, it furthered civil war 
by destroying the order which existed 
before. 

Thanks to the administration of Admiral 
Kolchak, not a trace is left of the en- 
thusiasm with which the population greet- 
ed the fall of the Soviet power. The 
latent unrest, originating from the time 
of the proclamation of dictatorship, was 
steadily growing, and in many places took 
the shape of open mutiny. A wave of 
peasants’ risings—those same _ peasants 
who a short time ago had chased the 
Bolsheviki out of the country—swept 
through Siberia and clearly revealed the 
deep discontent of the population. The 
Government took no steps to appease the 
country, except flogging and _ shooting 
and brutal violence exceeding that of the 
Bolsheviki. Always busy with intriguing 
and political moves, the Government did 
not show the least trace of statesman- 
ship. It failed even to introduce unity 
into the administration and to curtail 
local satraps, every one of whom behaved 
as an absolute autocrat, making laws and 
ruling the population according to his 
discretion. 

As a result of such administration the 
country is now on the verge of a catastro- 
phe. The army and the country could 
not remain indifferent in the face of such 
a situation; their voice becomes louder 
and louder in calling the guilty by their 
names; they grow ever more definite and 
persistent in their efforts to find a way 
out. 

Both town and rural councils have again 
and again warned the Government, point- 
ing out that the salvation of the country 
will be found not in the dictatorship and 
in the bayonets, but in the creation of 
a power that will have the authority and 
confidence and recognition of the popula- 
tion. The best and most popular Generals, 
acting as the spokesmen of the army, 
have many times drawn the attention of 
Admiral Kolchak to the necessity of radi- 
cal reforms in the rear in order to insure 
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the safety of the front. Louder and 
louder became the voices of local execu- 
tives, of the various public bodies, of 
prominent public workers, of the repre- 
sentatives of the High Command, demand- 
ing the immediate convocation of a repre- 
sentative assembly and the creation of a 
responsible Government. And yet the 
Government of Admiral Kolchak remains 
deaf and blind and continues to lead the 
country to unavoidable ruin. It is now 
evident to all and sundry that this Gov- 
ernment can not and must not remain in 
existence. 


It is now too late to negotiate; the 
enemy is at the gates. For the sake of 
the Fatherland we must act. If the 
existing power does not realize its duty 
toward the country, this duty will have to 
be discharged by the population itself. 
As the President of a Siberian representa- 
tive body I take upon myself the great 
honor and responsibility of inviting the 
population of Siberia to proceed imme- 
diately to create a body of representa- 
tives of the people. 


So long as the Constituent Assembly of 
all Siberia is not convoked such a repre- 
sentative body must be created by the 
towns and rural councils elected on the 
basis of universal suffrage, and also by 
the local executives of the Cossack regions 
and various nationalities. I invite all 
these local executives to elect immediately 
representatives to form the Assembly of 
Siberia (Semsky Sobor). 

The statutes of the Assembly, as well 
as the time and place of its opening meet- 
ing, will be published in due course. 

The tasks which will be put before the 
Assembly are the following: 


1. The creation of a provisional Govern- 
ment responsible to the Assembly. 

2. ‘The working out of statutés and regu- 
lations for the Constituent Assembly of 
all Siberia and the taking of steps for its 
prompt convocation. 

3. The restoration of the legal founda- 
tions of civil order. 

4. The handing over of the local ad- 
ministration to the municipal bodies. 

5. The abolition of the laws and orders: 
of the Omsk Government restricting the 
rights of the peasants to the use of the 
land, and the delegation of the rights 
and duties of the bodies who now regu- 
late the use of the land to the local Gov- 
ernment bodies. 

6. The restoration of the freedom of the 
workmen’s' professional organizations; 
urgent legislation for protection of labor. 

7. Abolition of the reactionary régime 
in the army; the increasing of its fighting 
capacity for the struggle for peace on the 
basis of a people’s commonwealth. 

8. An amnesty to the participants in 
peasants’ risings who fought for the de- 
fense of the Constituent Assembly. 

I publish the above manifesto, being 
deeply conviriced that the country will 
find ways and means to enable its elected 
representatives to accomplish their sacred 
duty toward their Fatherland. 

In a complete union of all elements of 
the population grouped round the As- 
sembly of the land, hand in hand and 
ready for sacrifices, there and there only 
lies the way of salvation for the country, 
of the defense of the people’s freedom 
and authority against all aggressors and 
usurpers. : J. JAXUSHEW, 
President of the Siberian Regional Duma. 

Vladivostok, Sept. 5, 1919. 


Germans in Morocco 


To. local press of Morocco City on 

Dec. 8 announced the approaching 
publication of a decree of the Sultan 
regulating the terms on which German 
subjects would be allowed to return and 
reside in the French Protectorate of 
Morocco and in Tangier. The terms of 
the decree provide that no German sub- 
ject can take up residence in Morocco 
without the authorization of the Sultan’s 
Government; that any German inherit- 
ing property in Morocco must dispose of 
it within one year to a non-German sub- 
ject; that three months will be allowed 


any German for the liquidation of his 
affairs in case authorization to reside 
is withdrawn; that punishment shall be 
meted out to transgressors of this de- 
cree, and that the French tribunals shall 
have authority to apply its terms. The 
decree was to be officially communicated 
to the international representatives at 
Tangier by the Sultan’s representative, 
and the Pasha of Tangier was to have 
full authority to punish all infractions. 
The status of Germans in the Spanish 
zone remained doubtful, but it was be- 
lieved in Morocco that the Spanish au- 
thorities would issue a similar decree. 





























The New Russian National Spirit 





View of a Pro-Bolshevist Observer, Who Holds That All Classes 
Are Now Supporting the Lenin-Trotzky Regime 


The growing tendency toward some kind of recognition of Soviet Russia, as 
instanced in the allied Premiers’ action favoring a resumption of trade relations 
with that country, may be traced in part to the publication, during February and 
March, 1920, of numerous articles from correspondents praising the constructive 
efforts of the Bolshevist régime. CURRENT History, in pursuance of its policy of 
giving both sides of controversial questions, herewith presents one of the more 
significant articles of this nature from the pen of a British pro-Bolshevist corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian, who had just returned from a tour of 


Central Russia: 


P to and even during the great 
| | war there was no Russian na- 
tional spirit comparable in its 
intensity with the British or 
with the French.. The Russians fought 
in the war, and fought well, but the 
peasant soldiers had only the foggiest 
notion of what it was all about, and the 
intelligentsia had always a curious 
aloofness in considering the struggle and 
its probable results. Some of them, par- 
ticularly on the extreme right, were con- 
vinced that Russia was fighting on the 
wrong side. 

This attitude of aloofness persists 
among those who have deserted the revo- 
lution and are fighting against it on the 
fringes of Russia and in the lobbies of 
the European capitals.. They are more 
or less indifferent as to the source from 
which they get their help. It does not 
occur to them as strange that they,. din- 
ing comfortably abroad, should clamor 
for the continued blockade of their own 
country. They agitate in Berlin as in 
London, and with better hopes. They 
know that if they do succeed in beating 
their own country they will find readier 
help * * * from Germany than from 
the Allies, if only because Germany is 
geographically nearer, and German re- 
action more closely depends on Russian 
reaction for its own existence. * * * 

Central Russia alone is not buying 
foreigners to fight Russians, but is fight- 
ing consciously against foreign interfer- 
ence on the whole of its circumference. 
It can have no “ orientation ” toward any 
saviors, English or German, for all alike 





are its enemies. Here, and here only, is 
Russia, as Russia, fighting for Russia, 
and it is to Moscow and not to the back- 
woods that we must look for the organiz- 
ing force and for the spirit with which 
Russia will emerge from the hardships 
to which we are submitting her, as we 
temper a blade by submitting it to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 

This enormous political advantage is 
perfectly realized by the Bolsheviki, 
though they are perhaps less conscious 
of the fact, patent to all independent ob- 
servers, that they are themselves being 
transformed into nationalists. The Bol- 
shevist Stalin, an intimate friend of 
Lenin, thus explains their victories over 
Kolchak and Denikin: “The victory of 
Denikin or Kolchak would mean the loss 
of Russia’s independence and the turning 
of Russia into a milch cow for English 
and French moneybags. In this sense 
the Government of Denikin and Kolchak 
is the most anti-popular, the most anti- 
national Government; in this sense the 
Soviet Government is the only popular, 
the only national Government (in the 
best meaning of that word) * * *” 
(Pravda, Dec. 28, 1919). 


EFFECTS OF BLOCKADE 


Then, again, the hardship caused by the 
continuance of the war and the blockade 
falls not on any political party alone, but 
on the whole population, and naturally, 
with every day, more and more of the 
population is drawn into the common 
struggle to end that hardship. This is 
not to be wondered at except by those 
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who swallow the fairy story that a small 
minority of hooligans and murderers 
have been able to keep up a successful 
fight all these long months against forces 
equipped far more efficiently than they. 
That fairy story does not fit the facts, 
which are obvious to the world, and it 
is high time that it should be discarded. 

Take, for example, medicine and the 
care of the sick. Is it likely that the doc- 
tors and nurses of Russia, who well know 
that they obtain drugs for their patients 
only through the smugglers organized by 
the Soviet Government, should blame 
that Government instead of blaming the 
Allies and the White Russians for thus 
barbarously making the smuggling of 
medicaments necessary? Of course not. 
They well know that this Government 
does its best to help them. Many of them 
have said publicly that never before have 
they had such assistance from any Gov- 
ernment. Few of them are Bolsheviki, 
but in the stress of national hardship 
the realization that they are given all 
the help they ask brings them into line 
in the effort to stem the diseases due to 
that hardship, and ‘the gratitude of the 
doctor swallows up the opposition of the 
politician. Thus an active worker under 
the Commissariat of Health is the well- 
known Academician P. P. Lazarev, who 
while working in an X-ray institute 
which he has organized is at the same 
time engaged in devising means for cir- 
cumventing the scientific blockade im- 
posed by the interventionists. Another 
well-known doctor, working in the Com- 
missariat, N. G. Freiburg, well known 
for his works on social hygiene, and an 
old States Councilor under the Czar, 
definitely refused the invitation of one 
of the anti-Bolshevist Governments, on 
the ground that under the Soviets he is 
being enabled to carry out the plans of 
a lifetime. 

As with medicine so with every other 
activity in the country. Specialists in 
industry, in agriculture, not caring two 
pins about politics one way or the other, 
suffer from the blockade. It is to their 
personal interest that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should secure peace and a lift- 
ing of the blockade, and more and more 
of them, though for the most part not 
Bolsheviki, are doing their best to assist 


it. Russia is at stake, and they can do 
no less. 


FACTIONS WELDED BY SUFFERING 


For the first time since 1914 there is 
in Russia a general concentration on the 
needs of the war comparable at all with 
the concentration of the English against 
the Germans. There are women police 
in the streets of Petrograd. In the Gov- 
ernment offices women, wherever pos- 
sible, take the places of men. Numbers 
of women have gone to the front to 
assist in any way possible in the defense 
of the country and the revolution. There 
is scarcely a branch of peaceful industry 
in the country not handicapped by the 
absence of men and women. I have been 
impressed by the voluntary overtime 
work with which Communists and great 
numbers of non-political men and women 
are trying to help these handicapped fac- 
tories and railways. <A colossal effort 
of this kind produces the conditions in 
which national spirit is born. We are 
welding together the Bolsheviki and their 
erstwhile opponents. 

These erstwhile opponents justify their 
support of the Government in all kinds 
of ingenious ways. I have heard, for 
example, Russians of the old governing 
classes, now willingly working under the 
Soviet system, put forward the theory 
that people abroad are entirely wrong in 
believing that a monarchist or bourgeois 
reaction is inevitable in Russia, and will 
be brought in by Denikin. They say, on 
the contrary, that the discipline and 
strict order enforced by the Bolsheviki 
with increasing success constitute the re- 
action, and that when historians come to 
look back on these times they will date 
the period of reaction from Nov. 7, 1917, 
the day of the Soviet revolution. These 
Russians say that in a revolution the 
army grows weaker and weaker until re- 
action sets in, after which it grows 
stronger and stronger; and they point 
to the fact that Russia has a better army 
today than at any time under the régime 
of Lvov and Miliukov and Kerensky. 

These Russians say that their cousins 
abroad fail to recognize this fact only 
because they are so cut off from Russia, 
and get their information exclusively 
from the romantic accounts of other 
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émigrés, who have to justify their emi- 
gration and harp on the events of two 
years ago as if they were the events of 
today. The true patriots, they say, do not 
desert Russia because she is hungry and 
cold, and, living abroad in London and 
Paris, urge that war and blockade shall 
make their country still hungrier and 
colder. They say that the main stream of 
Russian history flows through the revolu- 
tion and will entirely disregard the little 
backwaters and accidental eddies of Rus- 
sian opinion which look for help for 
Russia from outside Russia itself. 


BOLSHEVISM RUSSIANIZED 


But, no matter what may be the 
theories whereby they justify their 
action, the cardinal fact is that more and 
more of the old governing classes are 
throwing in their lot with the revolu- 
tion. More and more clearly it is being 
realized that Russia is at stake as well 
as the revolution. The revolution is 
being militarized by being compelled to 
fight. It is being nationalized in the 
same way. More and more clearly it is 
felt that whatever may be the interna- 
tional hopes of the revolutionary leaders 
it is a Russian revolution, a revolution 
for which Russia is paying in blood and 
tears, a revolution which is a natural, 
inevitable, possibly a glorious phase in 
the development of Russia, a revolution 
which Russia, starving and equipped with 
nothing but a new-found indomitable 
spirit, is defending against the whole 
world. 

I could mention innumerable symptoms 
of this half-conscious Russianization of 
the revolution. They have nationalized 
most things in Russia. We are now wit- 
nessing the final nationalization of the 
revolution itself. In the beginning the 
revolutioary leaders, fresh from Euro- 
pean exile, insisted on the international 
character of the revolution. Now more 
and more the language of the revolution 
insists on its Russianness. More and more 
the allusions, the quctations, the freely 
scattered proverbs of the revolutionary 
orators are taken from Russian sources. 
Trotzky, the Jew; Lenin, the Russian 
nobleman; Kalinin, the peasant Premier 
of the big Executive Committee which is 
the Russian Parliament, all alike em- 


phazie their Russianness in every speech 
they make. More than once I have heard 
Kalinin praised for this alone, that “he 
speaks to the peasants in their own lan- 
guage.” 

The designers of uniforms for the Red 
Army do not look to Germany or to 
England for their models, but have in 
mind the treditional Russian warriors 
of old time. I have seen Bolshevist po- 
litical commissars with high-pointed 
khaki helmets fronted with a great red 
star and short-belted leather coats in 
form exactly modeled on the helmets and 
armor of the Bogatyrs, the Russian 
heroes of antiquity. Even the illustrated 
Calendar issued by the State Publishing 
House, for all its manifold references to 
internationalism, is as Russian as the 
illustrations of Bilibin in its colored pic- 
tures and its decorative initials. The 
symbolic pictures of “ War,” of peasants 
at work, of the revolution, all are rich 
with figures that would not be out of 
place in an art theatre presentation of 
“Boris Godunov” or “Tsar Fedor 
Ivanovitch.” 


CZARIST OFFICERS SERVE LENIN 


These, it may be said, are small things, 
possibly accidents. Maybe, but there are 
other indications of a more solid charac- 
ter. The Whites say that the Reds com- 
pel officers of the old régime to serve 
in their armies under threat of all man- 
ner of horrible penalties. The first 
obvious deduction from these allegations 
is that indeed officers of the old army 
are serving in the army of the revolution. 
Of course they are, and, for the most 
part, they are serving loyally. Here and 
there one will desert, believing that the 
Whites will win. But, for the most part, 
they do not desert, even in the darkest 
and seemingly most hopeless moments of 
the struggle, as when Denikin was at 
Orel and Yudenitch at the gates of 
Petrograd. Two years ago their loyalty 
to the revolutionary army would have 
been unthinkable. Something has hap- 
pened in the meantime, and that some- 
thing is the birth of a new Russian army 
and the birth of a new Russian national 
spirit. 

During the last two years these offi- 
cers have seen a new armv created ont 
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of chaos and inspired by something that 
previous Russian armies have lacked. 
Few professional soldiers could stand by 
and watch that army forming in the 
direst moment of their country’s diffi- 
culties without wanting to have a hand 
in it. Quite naturally the history of the 
French revolutionary army is repeating 
itself in Russia. From France also many 
good soldiers fled away and came back 
to fight their countrymen at Quiberon 
and elsewhere. But far more stayed with 
France for France’s sake, were she revo- 
lutionary or reactionary, and came to 
realize the value of the revolutionary 
idea, no doubt detestable to some of 
them, in the new inventory of munitions 
of war. 

So it is in Russia. Kamenev, an old 
Czarist officer, now Commander in 
Chief, referred to the flooding of the 
front with Communists as the chief 
reason of the army’s regeneration after 
the panic caused by the British tanks. 
A hundred and twenty years ago, when 
Napoleon was busy planting his relations 
and friends on the thrones of Europe, he 
did not lay aside the idea of revolution 
which carried his soldiers from one vic- 
tory to another. And with him young 
officers leapt swiftly to the top. A revo- 
lutionary army, a revolutionary period, 
offers chances to the soldier of genius 
such as he can never hope for in normal 
times. The career of Colonel Gettis, now 
commanding the western front, is in no 
way exceptional. A Colonel in the old 
army, he took part voluntarily in the 
organization of the new. When we took 
Archangel he was appointed to command 
the forces against us, which he speedily 
turned from a mob into an organized 
army, as our own soldiers have testified, 
being ready to attribute his work to the 
Germans. From the north he was sent 
to command the army fighting on the 
Voronezh sector against Denikin. Here, 
too, he was equally successful, and be- 
came commander of the whole southern 
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front. Thence he was moved to the west- 
ern front, where the weaker, less discip- 
lined armies were in need of the organi- 
zation which he has shown himself cap- 
able of introducing. It was he who di- 
rected the operations that ended in the 
complete defeat of Yudenitch. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


An ambitious soldier needs no com- 
pulsion to serve his country in an army 
which offers such speedy recognition. 
And “compulsion ” will not explain the 
readiness of Generals Nikolaev and 
Stankevitch to die rather than desert 
the army in which they had fought. 
General Nikolaev was executed by the 
Whites on the Petrograd front. The case 
of General Stankevitch is a still more 
striking illustration of the fact that 
patriotism and nationalism in Russia 
now stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Revolution. I am told that earlier in 
the Revolution he was actually a mem- 
ber of an anti-revolutionary organiza- 
tion. He was an old General of the 
Imperial Army, then a commander in the 
Red Army. He was captured by Denikin, 
but refused to go over to the Whites. He 
was hanged, and it is alleged that a red 
star was branded on his breast. When 
the Red Army recovered Orel peasants 
who had witnessed the execution pointed 
out his grave, and told how when the 
executioner prepared to put the noose 
round the old man’s neck General Stanke- 
vitch took it from him and said, “I have 
served in the Red Army, and if I am 
condemned to die I am well able to adjust 
the noose myself.” He was 62 years old 
at the time of his death. His body was 
exhumed, and has recently been buried 
in the Red Square in Moscow with fullest 
honors as a hero of the Revolution. That 
solemn burial under the red flag of an 
old General of the Czar is a very re- 
markable symbol of the changing atti- 
tude alike of the revolutionaries and of 
their one-time opponents. 





OR centuries the Russians used to 
K style their country “ Holy Russia,” 

but under the Bolshevist régime 

they must give up that appellation, 
because the so-called holy relics of Rus- 
sian saints, on examination, prove to be 
gross deceptions on the part of monks. 

There are scores of monasteries in 
Russia containing relics of saints, which, 
until lately, were peacefully resting in 
their shrines of silver and gold. For 
centuries the dark people of Russia, by 
thousands, made pilgrimages to these 
monasteries, reverently prostrated them- 
selves before what they believed to be 
the incorruptible bodies of saints, and 
liberally. contributed according to their 
means copper, silver and even gold coins. 
This was. the largest source of income of 
the Russian Church. 

The, Bolsheviki decided to.find out and 
expose before the people the real state 
of these relics. In the presence of high 
dignitaries of the Church and. of. repre- 
sentatives of the people, the first. exami- 
nation of a saints’ relics took place last 
year in the City of Varonesh (where the 
writer of these-lines had lived and studied 
theology for five years, 1864-69). In the 
monastery of that name, the relics of St. 
Mitrofan, a contemporary and coworker 
of Peter the Great, were opened and 
found to be an imitation of a human 
body stuffed with cotton. The Arch- 
bishop of Varonesh, who was present at 
the examination, remarked: “It is, of 
course, very sad to look at such a thing.” 
Next were examined the relics of St. 
Tikhon at Zadonsk, in Varonesh Province, 
and found to consist of cardboard con- 
taining some bones. And the Archbishop 
declared: “I especially believed in the 
relics of St. Tikhon, for they stood out 
with such clearness from the coffin that 
one had a perfect impression of a human 
body which had just been put in there. 
When I received information from the 
Abbot of the Zadonsky monastery of 
what was really found there I was very 
much grieved, because I shared the gen- 
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eral conviction. that the relics of Tikhon 
were fully preserved.” 


The effect produced by these dis- 
closures on the people was overwhelm- 
ing. One Constantin N. Stechelkoff, who 
was present at the opening of the relics 
of St. Mitrofan, declared: “ Until the 
examination of the relics I, as a believer, 
stood in the church, feeling fear in my 
heart. When the relics were opened and 
the deception was revealed all my faith 
vanished and gave way to a sense of dis- 
gust and contempt for this brazen de- 
ception.” 

Together with thousands. upon thou- 
sands of pilgrims, I, too, over half a cen- 
tury ago, had reverently kissed. what we 


‘supposed to be the hand of St. Mitrofan, 


seen through a minute opening in the 
white kid glove of the saint. I, too, had 
taken part in the invocation of St. 
Mitrofan, then believed to be-a “ great 
miracle worker,” to pray the Lord for us. 
Now, after the revelation of that gross 
deception, how can they pray thus any 
more? And what will become of. the 
Mitrofanievsky monastery, since the le- 


‘gend of the relics of St. Mitrofan is rude- 


ly destroyed? 

In last April at a conference of work- 
men’s delegates in Tver, counting forty 
men, the question of the relics was taken 
up. There came three priests and argued 
earnestly against the proposal to open 


*The author of these lines studied theology 
in the Varonesh Clerical Seminary and, as a 
senior student, he was bound to preach in 
churches of Vv aronesh. The character of 
life of the local clergy and monks in par- 
ticular forced him to give up his studies for 
the priesthood. Thus, instead of the Clerical 
Academy, he entered the Imperial Medical 
Academy of St. Petersburg. On account of 
his liberal political views he was compelled 
to leave Russia and emigrate to the United 
States (1871). He finished his studies in 
the Medical Department of the University of 
the City of New York (1875). Later on, for 
fifteen years he was Secretary to the Rus- 
sian Consulate General, New York. An 
American citizen, he went to Russia (1895) 
and stayed there for nine years as Director 
of an American life insurance company. In 
1914 he returned to America. His special 
studies and his long connection with the 
Russian official and unofficial world af- 
forded him unusual facilities for observa- 
tion of Russian conditions. 
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the local relics. 


But all the deputies 
present, except four, voted in the af- 


firmative. On May 18 there took place 
in Tver the examination of the relics of 
St. Michael “the Pious,” and of St. 
Arseny, “the miracle worker.” Still 
earlier, on April 9, there were opened 
the relics of St. Vasily and St. Con- 
stantine in the cathedral of Yaroslavl, 
and those of St. Theodor in the Spassky 
monastery. In all these cases there were 
found some bones, cotton and charcoal 
splinters. 

A great sensation was produced by the 
opening of the relics of St. Alexander 
Svirsky, one of the most famous saints 
of the Russian Church. It caused the 


Rev. M. T. Fomin, a priest, to leave the 
church and address the following letter 
to the Bishop of Olonetzk and Petro- 
zavodsk: 


The relics of Alexander Svirsky, which 
were disclosed to be a figure of wax, 
showed a blasphemous exploitation of the 
common people by a group of selfish 
monks. You, the high clergy, could not 
be ignorant of this deception, but you 
earefully hid it from us, the common 
priests, and the people in general. You 
allowed the worship of idols in place of 
saints, encouraging it by your own ex- 
ample and preaching. You intentionally 
darkened the eyes and minds of the peo- 
ple and deceived the trusting Russia. 
Woe to you when the enlightened people 
rise and move on you in their terrible 
anger, demanding an answer and an ac- 
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CATHEDRAL OF REDEMPTION, MOSCOW, A FINE EXAMPLE OF RUSSIAN GREEK CHURCII 
ARCHITECTURE 


count which you will be unable to give. 
(The Friend of Russia, December, 1919). 


In 1895, when I was at St. Petersburg, 
Russia, there was a question about an 
immediate opening of the relics of Ser- 
afim in the Sarovsky monastery. A 
court physician, who was a member of 
the committee that made a preliminary 
examination of the relics, spread a report 
to the effect that if the Holy Synod in- 
sisted upon the assertion that Serafim’s 
body was found incorruptible, he, as an 
honest man, would be bound to disclose 
the truth. Whereupon the Metropolitan 
Isidor, then President of the Synod, 
found it necessary to publish a letter in 
the Novoe Vremya (the New Times)—an 
act unheard of before—to the effect 
that, though only some bones and a 
handful of hair were found, yet Serafim 
would be canonized because the people 
believed in his miraculous power, which 
had been manifested many times. The 


public was shocked on hearing that Sera- 
fim was to be proclaimed a saint, though 
his body had not been incorruptible, for 
until then such things were considered 
in Russia totally incompatible. 

The question of holy relics is of the 
greatest importance in Russia, for it was 
believed that in town and village churches 
all over the country there were minute 
particles of holy relics contained in the 
corporals. Hence, apparently, proceeded 
the claim to the sancity of Russia; for 
in every Russian church there is a so- 
ealled antimins (antimensa), that is, a 
corporal or communion cloth, on the altar. 
It is a small square linen cloth placed 
under the chalice and platen at the serv- 
ice of the mass. It must be blessed by 
a Bishop, who invokes the divine favor 
that the cloth may be worthy to cover 
and enwrap the body and blood of Christ. 
It represents the winding-sheet in which 
Joseph of Arimathea wrapped the dead 
























body of Jesus. We must bear in mind 
that the Russian Church, like the Greek 
and Roman Churches, believes in the doc- 
trine of transsubstantiation. 

Now, since the relics of the Russian 
saints examined by the Bolsheviki proved 
to be a deception, all the corporals of all 
Russian churches, including even those 
originally brought from Greece, may be 
placed in the same category. This is a 
terrible blow to the Russian Church and 
religion. 

Russia adopted Christianity from By- 
zantium in 988, when the Greek clergy 
brought to Russia the first corporals con- 
taining particles of relics of Greek saints. 


Later on there appeared Russian saints. 


whose holy relics were used for the cor- 
porals of churches all over Russia. 
Historians of the Russian revolution 
will not fail to record the Bolsheviki’s 
blasphemous mockery of icons, the perse- 
cution and even execution of some priests 
and Bishops, and the destruction of many 
churches and some cathedrals. The Bol- 
sheviki are trying their best to ignore 
the church authorities. Hence they de- 
clare that no church marriage will be 
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held valid unless it is preceded by a civil 
license. All births and deaths must be 
recorded at local civil offices, whereas 
previous to the revolution all such 
records were held by the clergy exclu- 
sively. No church holidays are now held 
obligatory on any laborers. By a single 
stroke of the pen Lenin has moved the 
Russian calendar thirteen days ahead, 
that is, he has ordered the adoption of 
the Western calendar in Russia. 

The religious revolution in Russia is 
as radical as the political and social one. 
If it is true, as many believe, that the 
people get their morals from their re- 
ligion, then it is a pertinent and grave 
question: Where and how will the Rus- 
sian people now learn moral principles? 
The writer of these lines knows some 
Russian sectarians, living in this country, 
who did not and do not recognize the 
Russian Church, and who profess and 
practice the highest moral principles. 
They call themselves “ Spiritual Christ- 
ians.” When order and peace are estab- 
lished in Russia they will return to their 
motherland and teach their old friends 
their new belief. 


Remains of Saints and the Russian Church 
By LEONID TURKEVICH, D. D.* 


DEAN OF ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL, NEW YoRK CIty 


T is one of the peculiarities of the 

Eastern Orthodox Church to consider 

the remains of the bodies of de- 
parted holy men as sacred. Our oldest 
chronicler, when speaking of the bap- 
tizing of Russia under Prince Vladimir, 
speaks of the many sacred remains 
brought to Kiev by the Greek hierarchs 
from Constantinople. Later on, when 
the Christian order developed in Russia, 
remains of local Russian saints came to 
be accepted also. These remains were 
kept hidden in underground vaults, or 
open in the churches, but the reverence 
of the believers was the same in both 
cases. Our Church preserves many au- 
thentically verified records of people 
who, praying over such remains, were 
cured of various bodily ills or comforted 





and strengthened morally by the grace 
of God invisibly descending on them. 


Veneration of the remains of holy men 
in the Russian Church, however, is not 
only a peculiarity of the life of the 
nation; it is also an important ritual- 
istic feature of the liturgic practices. 
Particles of the remains are sewn in 
the cloths covering the altars, over 


*Dr. Turkevich, whose article is in part a 
reply to that of Mr. Popoff, was graduated 
from the Theological Academy of Kiev and 
came to the United States about twelve years 
ago to be rector of the Russian Theological 
Seminary in Minneapolis. When the semi- 
nary was transferred to Bergenfield, N. J., he 
came East and remained with it some years. 
When the former dean of St. Nicholas Ca- 
thedral recently went to Russia Dr. Turke- 
vich became Archpriest there by virtue of 
seniority. He is a frequent contributor to 
the Constructive Quarterly, a_ religious 
magazine.—EDITOR. 
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which is performed the Holy Eucharist. 
According to the Canon of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, such an altar cover- 
ng, otherwise the holy antimins, is 
irregular without the particles men- 
tioned above, so that the liturgic service 
cannot be performed on it. 


Russians in America hear vague 
rumors of what is going on in the 
regions of the religious life of their 
country. To speak in a positive way 
here of anything that is going on there 
would be taking too much on ourselves; 
yet we did have indistinct tidings about 
the remains of many Russian saints 
having been inspected by some parties, 
or even destroyed. It is still too early 
to draw any definite conclusion on the 
subject from the very scant information 
at hand. 

The true state of things we can 
learn only later on, when the regular 
mail service between the two coun- 
tries is actually re-established. In the 
meanwhile, it may be a matter of in- 
terest to know the actual attitude of the 
Russian Church in general and of its 
ritual in particular toward the question 
under discussion. 


Eugene Golubinsky, the famous his- 
torian, wrote with much justice: “ There 
are people among us whose .zeal exceeds 
their understanding, and who claim that 
the remains of the deceased holy men 
are always and everywhere undecayed, 
that is, that they are bodies which had 
suffered no destruction and no change.” 
But the universal church consciousness 
from the remotest antiquity never knew 
of any such claim. In the catacombs 
and the other churches of the three first 
centuries divine services were held over 
the tombs of martyrs, but it was not 
because the bodies remained undecayed, 
but simply as a visible sign of the con- 
tinuity of the faith held by the martyrs, 
whose death bore witness to that faith. 


The custom thus acquired by the 
Church was not given up when Chris- 
tianity triumphed over heathendom. 
When persecutions became few and the 
places of Christian worship many, divine 
services were held not only over the 
graves of martyrs, but also over the 
particles of their bones and_ bodies, 


piously carried to new altars. In time, 
divine services began to be performed 
over the graves and the particles of the 
remains of prelates, ascetics and holy 
recluses glorified in life and death by 
the efficacy of their intercession and 
service for their living brethren. 


In the Eastern Church this custom 
took root in the eighth century, and in 
its essence it still remains unchanged; 
it is a sign of the communion of the 
living and the dead. The Seventh 
Ecumenical Council meant this when 
stating in its decree concerning holy 
images and holy relics, that all the 
sacred symbols are merely mediums of 
the transmission of the miracle working 
grace of God. 


We believe that the saints of the 
Russian Church are still able to protect 
its children, though their remaitis in 
their coffins be disturbed, burned or 
polluted in any other way, in case all 
this is actually happening these days in 
our country. 

The way the hierarchs of the Russian 
Church understand this question can be 
seen from what Antonios, Metropolitan 
of Petrograd, said when, in 1903, St. 
Seraphim of Sarovo was canonized: 
“Nothing is left of the elder Seraphim 
in the coffin except bones, the skeleton 
of the body. But as the remains of a 
man who pleased God, a holy man, they 
are holy remains, and are now taken up 
from under the earth, on the occasion of 
his solemn glorification, that they may 
be piously reverenced by all who travel 
here to obtain the intercession and 
prayer of the holy elder Seraphim.” To 
suppose that the chief pastors of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of the present 
day understand the question of the re- 
mains of saints in a coarse or ignorant 
way would be to show a complete absence 
of any clear idea either of them or of 
the teaching concerning the holy relics 
which the whole Eastern Orthodox 
Church has in common. 

Here is a noteworthy detail. At the 
time of the canonization of St. Seraphim 
quantities of hectographed leaflets were 
zealously spread all over Russia by a 
certain “League for Fighting Ortho- 
doxy.” The leaflets insisted that the 
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opening of St. Seraphim’s grave should 
not be allowed; but they failed to affect 
the Russian Nation. St. Seraphim be- 
came one of the most popular saints, 
beloved of all. The work of the secret 
league was fruitless. We are not by 
any means prepared to decide whether 
the “League for Fighting Orthodoxy,” 
which operated in 1903, is in any way 
connected with the recent efforts to 
shake the people’s faith in the holiness 
of the saints’ remains and the antimins 
or alter cloths which so intimately de- 
pend on them—provided it is true that 
such efforts are being made. But we 
can positively maintain that to say any 
attempts of this kind had succeeded in 
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discrediting the Orthodox Church of 
Russia would be equal to saying that 
the body of Jesus was simply stolen and 
carried away by His disciples in the hope 
that by spreading such fables any 
“league,” ancient or modern, could 
possibly shake the faith of Christians in 
the Resurrected Christ. 

The faith of the Russian people is not 
supported by the holy remains of saints; 
on the contrary, these holy relics came 
as the result of the people’s profound 
faith in the vital power of the Ortho- 
dox Church. The blood of the martyrs 
for this faith shall once more promote 
the rise, the growth and the strength of 
the Russian Orthodox faith. 


THE CAUCASUS AND THE WORLD WAR 


By DR. J. F. SCHELTEMA 


OTWITHSTANDING peace confer- 
ences and treaties of peace, the 
world war has still its innings, 

both peace and war in their strange mix- 
up being inevitably subject to geo- 
graphical conditions, as again clearly 
shown by the happenings in the region 
of the Caucasus. That lofty mountain 
range, a bridge towering in the clouds 
between Europe and Asia, more strongly 
fortified by nature than the watergate 
of Bosporus and Dardanelles, played its 
own important part in the struggle of 
races and civilizations from which the 
present international situation emerged. 
As it turned to the south and southwest 
the tides of devastation in the wake of 
conquerors of Asiatic blood, who came 
from the east across the plains and hills 
of ancient Media, so it proved an ob- 
stacle to the Russian Czars when, follow- 
ing their policy of expansion inaugu- 
rated by Peter the Great, they sent their 
hosts from the north, pushing down to 
the shores of the Caspian and Black Sea. 

But the obstacle was surmounted. 
Swarming on, the yellow-haired warriors 
crossed the divide and subjugated the 
peoples of Transcaucasia, the Georgians, 
Mingrelians, and other dwellers in the 
valleys and on the plateaus of the land 
of perpetual battle and romance elo- 





quently sung by Lermontov, with due 
emphasis on their mediaeval virtues: 

Oh, wild the tribes that dwell in those 

defiles ; ‘ 

Freedom their God and strife their only 

law! 

It took the Russians more than three 
centuries to conquer Transcaucasia here. 
When the rule of the Czars was at last 
established, with its local centre at Tiflis, 
there was an end of freedom. Things 
changed in the once independent prin- 
cipalities, khanates and vassal States of 
Turkey and Persia that composed the 
Russian administrative district of Kav- 
kaz, north and south of the Caucasus 
proper—between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, from near the mouth of the Don 
to below Batum and from the mouth of 
the Kuma to below Lenkoran and the 
mouth of the Aras. In this region Geno- 
ese traders used to exchange the dried 
and salted product. of their privileged 
fisheries in the Sea of Marmora for 
Georgian and Circassian virgins, whom 
they sold with great profit and strictly 
commercial impartiality to the unspeak- 
able Turk or Christian customers of 
proved discretion. Where Skobeleff, as 
late as 1879, had to ferry his army in 
flat-bottomed barges, the ports of Poti 
and especially Batum, not to mentio» 
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Baku on the east coast, became the em- 
poria of an immense traffic by steamer 
and rail. Meanwhile, the Caucasus was 
transformed into a base for military 
operations to back the pacific penetra- 
tion, which expanded the sphere of Rus- 
sian influence southward and eastward, 
an oil-stain spreacing over the map of 
Asia. 


OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


After the Turkish revolution of 1908, 
the dissemination of Pan-Turanian and 
Pan-Islamic sentiments in the Caucasus 
by agents of the Committee of Union and 
Progress made the high army command 
at St. Petersburg adhere more rigidly 
than ever to the cautious custom of em- 
ploying its Georgian, Armenian and other 
Caucasian troops on the northwestern 
frontier and its mujik conscripts on the 
southeastern frontier of Russia. 

At the outbreak of the world war the 
Caucasian garrisons—first of all that of 
Kars—were hastily reinforced with regi- 
ments drawn from the interior to parry 
the blow struck by Enver Pasha at Sari- 
kamich, terminus of the railroad from 
Tiflis to the border of Turkish Armenia, 
with three army corps, the 9th (Erze- 
rum), 10th (Erzinjan) and 11th (Van), 
supported by a division of the 1st (dis- 
patched from Constantinople) and a di- 
vision of the 138th (Bagdad). First came 
Enver’s successes, followed by his defeat 
at the hands of General Yudenitch, who 
was in pursuit of the retreating Turks 
when the Grand Duke Nicholas was 
placed at the head of the Russian forces 
in Transcaucasia; the Grand Duke was 
further strengthened with seevral divi- 
sions transferred from General Ivanov’s 
army, which had broken General Macken- 
sen’s offensive on the western front. 

The moment war had been declared, 
Nicolai Nicolaievich, co-author with Gen- 
eral Joffre of a plan for Russian par- 
ticipation in the task of foiling German 
designs, had been appointed Russian 
Generalissimo by his cousin the Czar. A 
typical soldier, compared by his admirers 
to the bogatyr, or hero of Russian leg- 
endary lore, it was more his political 
creed, unpalatable to the Imperial Court, 
than his reverses in the field which led 
in September, 1915, to his removal from 
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the supreme command and his exile to 
the Caucasus, customary place of banish- 
ment for military offenders, officers of 
ill-regulated habits, or men of rank sus- 
pected of too liberal views. 


GRAND DUKE’S SUCCESS 


True, the pill was sugar-coated by 
giving the discharged Commander in 
Chief the title of Viceroy, which, since 
the days of the Grand Duke Michael 
Nicolaievich, had been in abeyance, save 
to provide a decent exit from St. Peters- 
burg to Count Vorontzov Dashkov when 
Nicholas II. came to the throne; but that 
did not take the bitter taste away. Sub- 
mitting, the new Viceroy bore up under 
his disgrace, and, throwing back the 
Turks, who were delivering a second at- 
tack to reach Kars as a stepping stone 
to Tiflis on the line of communication be- 
tween Baku and Batum, he gave the 
enemy no rest. Sweeping on, General 
Prjevalsky seized Erzerum on Jan. 16, 
1916, which made the Russians masters 
of the military road to Trebizond (taken 
on April 18) and the roads to Karput 
and Diarbekr. 

While Enver Pasha’s attack was de- 
veloping, some Mohammedan tribes of 
the Caucasus, among them the Adshars 
of Georgian nationality, joined the 
Turks, and Tatar malcontents from As- 
trakhan and Kirghizistan traveled all 
the way around the Caspian Sea and 
through Kurdistan to fight the giaouwr 
in the ranks of their Osmanli co-religion- 
ists; but the Russian successes west of 
Lake Van and east of Lake Urmiah, 
where General Baratov was pushing on 
toward Hamadan and Kermanshah, pre- 
vented the spreud of the insurrectionary 
movement by such bands. 

Linking up with the British forces in 
Mesopotamia, picked sotnias of General 
Bicharakov’s Cossacks took part in the 
skirmishing along the upper course of 
the Dyala after Sir Stanley Maude’s cap- 
ture of Bagdad, but, despite such ex- 
ploits, the junction in greater number, 
near Kifry, was, doomed to remain with- 
out effect. The revolution of March, 
1917, put a stop to Russian operations in 
Iran and the Asiatic pashalics of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

With the Russian troops retiring from 
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the Turkish and Persian fronts the revo- 
lutionary Government at St. Petersburg 
left the Caucasus to its own devices and 
foreign intrigue, which became increas- 
ingly bold when the central administra- 
tion broke down, the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas having been succeeded by Yudenitch, 
and Yudenitch by Prjevarsky, and Priev- 
arsky by no one in particular. The en- 
suing confusion and the Brest-Litovsk 
agreement furnished Germany with an 
excellent opportunity to carry through 
in those regions her scheme for an al- 
ternative line of communication with the 
East to countervail the imminent failure 
of her Berlin-Bagdad railroad enterprise. 

Germany’s efforts in that direction 
showed such a lack of consideration with 
respect to her Turkish ally that the 
Porte entered a vigorous protest against 
its interests being sacrificed by a com- 
pact which, among other bargains, rec- 
ognized Russia’s prescriptive rights to 
Baku, the centre of the world’s oil in- 
dustry, though on the other hand it stip- 
ulated the future independence of 
Georgia. But, says a Turkish proverb, 
by dint of playing one is sure to find the 
proper tune, and so, while the whole of 
Transcaucasia, Georgia included, pro- 
claimed its independence, Talaat Pasha 
obtained the satisfaction of seeing Baku 
returned to Turkey; at least, Baku was 
returned in principle, though it had to 
be taken and was lost again and retaken, 
the powers of the Entente, whose agents 
were very active in Tiflis and Batum and 
around Krasnovodsk in the Caspian oil 
fields, bravely resisting the consumma- 
tion of this deal. 


CHAOS AFTER THE WAR 


A Transcaucasian Government did 
not exist. All was chaos and internal 
strife. Georgian, Mingrelian, and Ar- 
menian bands seized with their habitual 
gusto for blood revenge and internecine 
feuds the military stores, guns, rifles, 
and ammunition abandoned by the reg- 
ular army in Tiflis, Alexandropol and 
other towns of strategic consequence. 
Though less well armed, the Tatar clans 
of the neighboring territories improved 
the advantage of their geographical lo- 
cation to control for their own profit the 
routes of entrance into and exit from 
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the districts that were reverting to the 
ferocious barbarism reported sixteen cen- 
turies earlier by the missionaries of Con- 
stantine the Great. 

It should be remembered that Russia 
in its widest sense counts far more Turk- 
ish-speaking inhabitants, most of them 
Tatars, than Turkey itself. It has been 
asserted that without them Muscovite 
civilization could never have attained its 
comparatively high level and preserved 
its characteristic originality; at any rate 
their influence is marked enough to ac- 
count for the adage: Scratch the Russian 
and you will find the Tatar. 


Those Tatars that remained more or 
less in the nomadic state were not always 
amenable to the progressive Muscovite 
rule introduced through contact with 
western modes of Government. Their 
slowly budding ideas of civic liberty, 
stimulated in the sixties by leaders 
like Gasprinsky, took oftener than not a 
violently socialistic form, wnich necessi- 
tated repressive measures, such as in 
1906 culminated in the arrest of the 
instigators of quasi-seditious demonstra- 
tions in Kazan. The program of these 
agitators differed very little from that of 
the political party represented by the 
Cadets, with whom the Mohammedan 
faction in the First and Second Dumas 
identified itself. The Turkish revolution 
of 1908 found the Tatars, generally 
speaking, in full sympathy with the aims 
of the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress; the Russian revolution of 1907 
grouped them together more closely than 
ever before for the realization of Pan- 
Turanian ideals. Pan-islamism, too, 
entered’ into the projects for .a future 
policy of self-assertion as developed in 
Mohammedan congresses held at Baku, 
Orenburg, Moscow, and Kazan, capital 
of the tribes whose predominance the 
Caucasian, Crimean, Kirghiz, and As- 
trakhan Tatars seem inclined to ac- 
knowledge. 


DANGEROUS SITUATION 


Hindering the communication by rail 
of the Transcaucasian Christians with 
Europe, the Tatars became a _ trouble- 
some factor in an already complicated 
situation, still further involved by the 
traditional enmity between the Georgians 
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and the Armenians. Christians, but of 
different stock and creed, these nations 
are so widely separated by sectarian and 
racial hatred that to spite and circumvent 
each other they gladly have recourse to 
Mohammedan assistance, a disposition of 
which the Tatars were never slow to 
avail themselves. When the Moslem pop- 
ulation of the lands from Tabriz down 
to Kurdistan rose to resist the wave of 
Armenian encroachment, which had 
been set in motion by the impulse of 
wholesale deportation and was rolling 
eastward, the Georgians sided immediate- 
ly with the Tatars against their breth- 
ren of the Gregorian Church. In the 
furious local war kindled by disputes 
about boundaries and sustained by reli- 
gious ardor, German and Turkish agents 
espoused the Georgian cause, as agents 
of the Entente favored the Armenian 
cause, to shove a dependent nation into 
the vacuum created by the Russian 
débacle; both sides were seeking an ad- 
vanced guard in the perpetual struggle 
between East and West, which, accord- 
ing to the father of history, forms the 
warp and woof of our preordained sub- 
lunar performance. 

On the Caspian Sea the Russian Reds 
have seized Krasnovodsk, holding as 





in a vise, preparatory to attacking, the 
“land of the eternal fire.” By establish- 
ing themselves in and around the Penin- 
sula of Apsheron, for thousands of years 
the Mecca of the Ghebers, whose priests 
tended there in the Temple of Surakhany 
the sacred Flame of Life that had been 
burning since the flood, and by com- 
mandeering the output of the richest oil 
wells known, the Bolsheviki threaten to 
introduce a new and superlatively alarm- 
ing element into the situation in the 
Caucasus. 

The danger is intensified by the parallel 
propaganda of the Turkish nationalists, 
with Mustapha Kamal Pasha at the head 
of the Anatolian movement and Enver 
Pasha plotting in Kurdistan, both con- 
verted, like Talaat Pasha, and for the 
same reason, to ultra-socialistic tenets 
only one shade less red than downright 
Bolshevism. The imperiled defenders of 
the mountain barrier btween the Euxine 
and the Caspian may well repeat the 
hymn of invocation, the song of Shamyl 
of Daghestan, champion of the Caucasus 
against Russian aggression under the old 
régime: 

O servants of God! 


Help us in the name of God! 
Give us your aid! 
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The Turks to Stay in Europe 


Treaty Leaves the Sultan in Constantinople, but International- 
izes the Straits—Lloyd George Explains 


[PERIOD ENDED Marcu 15, 1920] 


HE Council of Premiers, which suc- 
ceeded the Peace Conference, met 
in London early in February and 
labored on the Turkish Peace 
Treaty almost continuously for several 
weeks. The British, French and Italian 
Premiers were present, and Japan was 
represented by her London Ambassador. 
Belgium and Greece took an active part 
in the later sessions. On Feb. 15 Premier 
Millerand announced the decision of the 
Allies to allow the Turks to keep their 
seat of Government at Constantinople, 
on condition that the Dardanelles be 
placed under international control and 
that the Turkish Army be reduced to a 
mere police force. 

This decision, which was understood to 
be tentative, created a sensation all over 
the world. The chief reason given for 
allowing the Ottomans to retain their 
European capital was the danger of 


Moslem uprisings in the British and. 


French colonial possessions if the “bag 
and baggage” policy were applied. This 
reason failed to satisfy many critics. The 
opposition party in Great Britain raised 
strong objections to any such settlement 
of the Turkish question ‘without its first 
being referred to the House of Commons. 
Sir Donald Maclean, the Opposition 
leader, brought up the question in Par- 
liament on Feb. 19 and _ compelled 
Premier Lloyd George, against the lat- 
ter’s protest, to promise the House an 
opportunity to debate the whole Turkish 
situation on Feb. 26. 

The sharp cleavage of opinion in Great 
Britain over the question was also seen 
in hundreds of press articles expressing 
both points of view and in memorials 
sent to the Government by people of 
prominence. A special memorandum of 
Emir Ali, Indian Privy Councilor, was 
supplemented on Feb. 24 by a public 
statement made by the Hon. E. S. Mon- 





tagu, Secretary of State for India, in 
which he declared that if the taking of 
Constantinople from the Turk was to be 
a result of the war, Great Britain ought 
never to have asked the Indians to take 
part in the war against Turkey. The 
Indian Secretary continued as follows: 


Frem one end of India to another, all 
those who have expressed an opinion on 
this subject, of whatever race or’ creed, 
believe that non-interference with the seat 
of the Caliphate is indispensable to the 
internal and external peace of India. 


EFFECT OF NEW MASSACRES 


The rumors that the Sultan was to be 
ejected from Constantinople, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Montagu, had been one of the 
prime causes of the new Armenian mas- 
sacres which had just occurred at Marash 
and Aintab, in Cilicia, some sixty miles 
from Aleppo. These massacres were 
made the subject of many questions in 
the House of Commons on Feb. 18; It 
was learned at this time that Great Brit- 
ain had instructed Admiral de Rubeck at 
Constantinople to afinounce there the fact 
that the Allies had decided not to deprive 
Turkey of Constantinople, and to warn 
the Turkish Government that if the per- 
secution of the Armenians continued, the 
Peace Treaty might be considerably mod- 
ified. The Allies, he was. instructed to 
say, would not deal leniently with Tur- 
key should the atrocities reported from 
Cilicia be continued. 


In statements given to the press on 
Feb. 19 and 20, Lord Bryce, one of the 
most influential of the “ Oppositionists,” 
declared that these new massacres were 
directly due to the extraordinary leniency 
shown to the Turks in the armistice. 
That leniency, he said, had allowed them 
to recreate armed forces in Anatolia 
and Armenia and to resume the work of 
extermination which in 1915 Enver and 
Talaat and other ruffians of the Com- 
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mittee of Union and Progress had car- 
ried out by the slaughter of the Chris- 
tian population—Nestorian, Chaldean and 
Armenian—including women and chil- 
dren. Cilicia was the scene of some of 
the worst of these new massacres; the 
large Christian population had been com- 
paratively safe before in the high val- 
leys of the-Taurus Mountains. The Al- 
lies could easily have occupied this coun- 
try on the conclusion of the armistice 
sixteen months before, when the Turks 
were still depressed by their defeat. Un- 
touched and unpunished for so long, the 
Turks had taken heart and begun anew 
the work of destruction, undertaken in 
the obvious intention of annihilating all 
the Christian population and then claim- 
ing the country on the ground that there 
were no Christians in it. As the French 
occupying forces had not protected the 
Armenians from these new massacres, 
he declared, it was the clear duty of the 
allied powers to see that protection, at 
least for the future, was assured. Lord 
Bryce scored severely the reported 
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French intention to make terms with the 
Turkish nationalists, whom he charac- 
terized as merely continuers of the 
Young Turk movement. 

The First Battle Squadron of the Brit- 
ish Navy, commanded by Vice Admiral 
Sir Sydney Fremantle, arrived at Con- 
stantinople on Feb. 21, and proceeded to 
drop anchor in the Bosporus facing the 
Dolma Bagtche Palace. The squadron 
consisted of five battleships and four de- 
stroyers, the whole forming the most im- 
posing array of sea power ever seen in 
the Bosporus. The visit, though it had 
been announced beforehand, was sup- 
posed to have a bearing upon the criti- 
cal situation in Turkey. 

Meanwhile the allied Premiers went on 
with their plan to internationalize the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and com- 
missions were appointed to report on 
various issues of the whole problem. Of 
these commissions, one was to decide 
upon the boundaries of the Armenian Re- 
public, another to report on Turkish fi- 
nances, and a third to examine into the 
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Greek claims in the Smyrna territory, 
which Premier Venizelos had expounded 
anew on Feb. 16. Delay in drawing up 
the treaty with Turkey was occasioned 
by the necessity of awaiting the reports 
of these commissions. It was announced 
officially that arrangements had been 
made to publish throughout India the 
allied decision to allow the Sultan to re- 
main in Constantinople, with the object 
of mollifying Indian resentment over the 
reported removal of the head of the Mus- 
sulman religion from his spiritual capi- 
tal. 


LLOYD GEORGE EXPLAINS 


The eagerly awaited explanation of 
Premier Lloyd George regarding the mo- 
tives which had led the allied powers to 
their decision regarding Constantinople 
was given before the House of Commons 
on Feb. 26. This decision, he said, was 
reached only after long study of the 
Turkish situation. Advantages had been 
weighed against disadvantages, and the 
council had finally decided that the best 
way to preserve the highest interests of 
everybody concerned was to retain the 
Sultan in his Bosporus capital. 

Referring to the agreement made early 
in the war, under which Russia was to 
obtain Constantinople, Lloyd George 
said this agreement had ended, so far as 
Russia was concerned, with the revolution 
of 1917 and the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
He reiterated his pledge that there would 
be “a different porter at the gates,” 
however. It would be the height of folly 
again to trust the suardianship of those 
gates to a people who had betrayed their 
trust, and never again would those gates 
be closed by the Turks in the face of 
British ships. 

The Premier referred to the “ perfect- 
ly deliberate pledge” given by the Brit- 
ish Government in January, 1918, in 
which it was asserted that Great Britain 
was not fighting to deprive the Turks of 
Constantinople, subject to the straits be- 
ing internationalized and _ neutralized, 
and he remarked parenthetically that 
this was what would be done with the 
straits. This pledge, he explained, was 
not an offer to the Turks or the Ger- 
mans, but was made to reassure the 
English people and the Mohammedans 
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of India. He pointed out that Great 
Britain was the greatest Mohammedan 
power in the world, and that as a result 
of the Government’s statement of its war 
aims there had been an increase in re- 
cruiting in India at a time when Great 
Britain was making a special effort to 
raise additional troops. 


The influence which had decided the 
Peace Conference to retain the Turks in 
Constantinople, the Premier continued, 
had come from India. The two peace 
delegates of India in Paris, neither of 
whom was a Mohammedan, had de- 
clared that unless the Allies re- 
tained the Turks in Constantinople their 
action would be regarded as a gross 
breach of faith on the part of the British 
Empire. When the peace terms were 


disclosed, however, they would be found 
drastic enough to satisfy Turkey’s bit- ~ 
The Premier continued as 


terest foe. 
follows: 

Let us examine our legitimate and 
main peace aims in Turkey. The first is 
the freedom of the straits. The second is 
the freeing of all non-Turkish communi- 
ties from the Ottoman Army. The third 
is the preservation for the Turks of self- 
government in communities which are 
mainly Turkish, subject to two most im- 
portant reservations. 

The first of these reservations is that 
there must be adequate safeguards with- 
in our power of protecting minorities 
that have been oppressed by the Turk. 
The second is that the Turk must be de- 
prived of his power of vetoing the devel- 
opment of the rich lands under his rule 
which were once the granaries of the 
Mediterranean. These are the main ob- 
jects of the peace. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE TREATY 


Mr. Lloyd George then explained that 
the freedom of the straits would be as- 
sured because all of Turkey’s forts would 
be dismantled, she would have no troops 
within reach and would not be permitted 
to have a.navy, while the Allies would 
garrison the straits. The only alterna- 
tive, he said, was an international mili- 
tary government of Constantinople and 
all the surrounding territory, which 
would be very unsatisfactory and costly 
to the Allies. The Premier said that if 
the Mohammedans helieved the terms 
were dictated with the purpose of lower- 
ing the Prophet’s flag before that of 
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Christendom, it would be fatal to the 

British Government in the East. 
Expressing regret that America had 

not taken a mandate, Mr. Lloyd George 


said: “For the moment America must 
be reckoned as entirely out of any ar- 
rangement we can contemplate for the 
government of Turkey and the protec- 
tion of Christian minorities.” He con- 
tended that every precaution had been 
taken in the treaty for the protection of 
Christians in the future, because any de- 
crees authorizing persecution of Chris- 
tians would be signed under the menace 
of Dritish, French and Italian guns. The 


Premier said he believed the Armenians 
would be far safer from such persecution 
with the Turkish Government in Con- 
stantinople under such a menace than if 
it were in Asia Minor, where the nearest 
allied garrisons would be hundreds of 
miles away. 


DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT 


Following the Premier’s explanations 
the Turkish question was debated for 
many hours in the House, much differ- 
ence of opinion being shown. Sir Donald 
Maclean and many other Liberals and 
Labor men favored the expulsion of the 





Turks on the ground that Constantinople 
was a fruitful source of international 


disputes, and ‘because of the crimes and 


misrule of the Turkish Government. 
Lerd Robert Cecil- made a strong plea 
for expulsion, declaring that Turkey 
must go sooner or later, and calling on 
Mr. Lloyd George to influence the Su- 
preme Council to reverse the decision 
taken, and to remove this blot from the 
peace settlement. The Turkish resi- 
dents and even the Sultan himself might 
remain, he intimated, but the Sublime 
Porte, with all its intrigues and crimes, 
must be ousted forever. He advocated 
control of Constantinople by the League 
of Nations. 


The conference of allied Premiers 
closed its London sessions on March 3, 
after preparing the Turkish treaty and 
its economic conclusions in such a man- 
ner that they might be completed by 
assistants. It was announced that 
the treaty would be handed to a 
Turkish peace delegation at Paris on 
March 22. It was stated that by the 
terms of the treaty Turkey. would be left 
with a population of. only 6,000,000 in- 
stead of 30,000,000, would occupy, in ad- 
dition to Constantinople, only the Asi- 
atic province of Anatolia, and would lose 
what remains of her navy, the ships of 
which would be broken up, and practi- 
cally all her army. The question of 
reparations had not been settled. 


- DISCIPLINARY ‘ACTION 


The allied Premiers announced on 
March 6 that a note had been dispatched 
to the Turkish Government containing 
drastic demands, including the military 
occupation of Constantinople with the 
support of an interallied fleet. The idea 
was to impress upon the Turks the fact 
that the world would not tolerate fur- 
ther massacres. The Allies had agreed 
that the French must retrieve quickly 
their recent defeat in Cilicia, and that 
the Turkish Government must be shown 
that the Allies were ready to back their 
notes of warning with military action. 


The attacks upon the allied decision re- 
garding Constantinople continued, mean- 
while, in Great Britain, France and the 
United States. A member of the House 
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of Commons rose and asked the Premier 
when the famous. Mosque of St. Sofia, 
in Constantinople, would be reconsecrat- 
ed to the Christian uses for which. it 
was built. Stéphane Lausanne, edi- 
tor of the Matin, warned France on 
March 3 of the unfavorable effect in 
America—as well as in other friendly 
countries—of French support of the plan 
to leave the Sultan in Europe. Henry 
Morgenthau, former United States Am- 
bassador to Turkey, declared at a mass 
meeting in Philadelphia that the Turks 
should be driven from Europe forever. 


_At a mass meeting Leld in New York 


on March 1 it was asserted that Con- 
stantinople was saved for the Truks by 
the large French holdings of Turkish 
bonds. James W. Gerard, former Am- 
bassador to Germany, said the only way 
to save -the American ‘Nation was to 
drive the Turks into Asia. A resolution 
introduced by Senator King in the: United 
States Senate on March 3 declared in 
favor of the expulsion of the “ Govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Turks ” from Con- 
stantinople and the erection of three in- 
dependent States in the old Turkish Em- 
pire under the allied nations or the 
League of Nations. 

An important meeting of the confer- 
ence of Premiers in London was held on 
March 10, at which the report of the 
Peace Council’s commission to Constan- 
tinople was presented. Though the pro- 
ceedings were not made public, it be- 
came known that sharp measures of re- 
pression had been decided upon, which 
would probably take the form of allied 
military control of certain Turkish Gov- 
ernmental activities. M. Venizelos of 
Greece, who was present at this session, 
was foremost in urging stern measures 
against the Sultan, on the ground that 
they would check the excesses against the 
He offered 100,000 Greek 
troops for the purpose of crushing Mus- 
tapha Kemal and the Turkish National- 
ists. . 


Meanwhile, the allied Governments had 
asked President Wilson his views on 
their proposed settlement of the Turkish 
question, the query being submitted to 
him by the British, French and Italian 
Ambassadors. His reply had not been 
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made public when these pages went to 
press. On March 11, however, Earl Cur- 
zon, the British Foreign Secretary, told 
the House of Commons that the Turkish 
question should have been settled a year 
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E opposition to the French occupa- 
tion of towns in Syria, especially in 
Cilicia, which resulted ultimately in 

the massacres at Marash and the driving 

of the French forces from that town, was 
of a twofold nature. Ever since Emir 

Faisal’s return from Paris in January, 

bearing what was erroneously believed to 

be an understanding on the question of 
boundaries between the Arab State and 
the French territory,* events had shown 
that the views of the French on this 
question differed fundamentally from 
those held by the Arab Nationalists, sup- 
ported tacitly, if not officially, by Emir 
Faisal himself. But though Faisal and 
his father, Hussein, King of the Hedjaz, 
made no attempt to use the Arab regular 
army, numbering some 10,000 troops, to 
attain their national aspirations by force 
of arms, a great organization of so- 
called Arab Nationalists was created 
throughout Syria to resist the encroach- 
ments of the French at every cost, and 
a volunteer army was created, said to be 


* The general lines of the French demands 
as given out in Paris on Jan. 7 were as fol- 
lows: ‘The Emir was to agree to a French 
mandate for the whole of Syria, France in 
return agreeing ito the formation of an Arab 
State, taking in the four towns of Damascus, 
Hama, Homs and Aleppo, which were to be 
administered by the Emir, assisted by French 
advisers and inspectors. In the Bekaa (Bika) 
region, between the Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 


non, claimed both by the Lebanese and the, 


Arabs, the policing was to be provisionally 
intrusted to an Arab gendarmerie with a 
eadre of French military inspectors. The 
ultimate destiny of this district was left for 
later decision. The Emir was to accept 
financial and economic collaboration with 
France to the exclusion of all other powers. 
It was subsequently stated that the Emir had 
warned both the French and British that he 
feared the Arab population would never ac- 
cept the French territorial claims, and had 
returned to Arabia to discuss the whole ques- 
tion of boundaries with his Government; the 
French demands, it appeared, had not been 
definitely agreed to by him, and the question 
still remained unsettled. 


Dangerous Complications in Syria 


The Massacres at Marash 
[PERIOD ENDED Marcu 15, 1920] 





ago, and that the later months of delay 
were due solely to the inaction of the 
United States; America, he said, was re- 
sponsible for many of the. difficulties 
which must now be confronted. 


able to muster from 30,000 to 40,000 men. 
The menace created by this army and the 
hostility of the Arabs throughout Syria 
were so great that the French forces, 
which had originally consisted of only 
some 15,000 or 20,000 men, were hastily 
reinforced until they reached a total of 
30,000, mostly Senegalese and Moroc- 
cans. 

Clashes between the French and the 
Arab volunteers first arose over the 
French occupation of the Bekaa Plain, 
which the Arabs pointed out had been 
neutralized by the French agreement 
with Emir Faisal. Serious fighting oc- 
curred, in which the French met with 
considerable losses. The report of this 
caused intense excitement through Syria 
and strengthened the influence of the 
Arab volunteer movement. 

The French also had trouble in the 
Merj Ayun district (west of the Upper 
Jordan, about twenty miles inland from 
Tyre), where an Arab uprising began, 
to repress which the French military au- 
thorities sent all their spare troops from 
Beirut and Lebanon. In Lebanon itself 
differences arose between the French 
command and the Lebanese administra- 
tion, which had previously been Franco- 
phile, on the ground of excessive inter- 
ference with the local Government. 


THE MARASH MASSACRES 


On the other hand, the French found 
themselves faced by Turkish Nationalist 
hostility in Cilicia, which included the 
much hated and unfortunate Armenians 
within its scope. As the occupation 
movement of the French Senegalese ex- 
tended from town to town in Cilicia 
Turkish bad feeling grew. This resent- 
ment was particularly strong in the town 
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of Marash, where the massacre of the 
French garrison and of the Armenian 
population of the town was planned by 
the Turkish Nationalists. On Jan. 20 
five Americans and one French officer, 
proceeding by automobile to Aintab, 
were fired on by the Turks, but without 
effect. 

On Jan. 21 the massacres of the Ar- 
menians began. More than two weeks 
of horror followed. The number of vic- 
tims was variously estimated from 5,000 
to 18,000, the latter figure being vouched 
for by a British relief agent, Dr. Ken- 
nedy, stationed at Adana. The Armenian 
quarters of the city, including the 
churches, had been burned, he said, 


and 1,300 women and children had per- 


ished in their flight to Adana. Eight 
thousand Armenians still remained amid 
the ruins of Marash, many of them 
wounded. The American home for Ar- 
menian girls who had been rescued from 
Turkish harems was sacked and eighty- 
five girls were murdered on Feb. 7. 
American missionary buildings were 
burned. 

To defend these victims of Turkish 
fanaticism General Gouraud, the French 
commander in Syria, had sent an expedi- 
tion to Marash under General Normand 
and Colonel Bremond. This force fought 
almost continuously until Feb. 10, when, 
being greatly outnumbered, the French 
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were compelled to withdraw from 
Marash, followed by a bewildered throng 
of homeless Armenians fleeing from fur- 
ther massacres. The French losses in 
Cilicia from the end of January to Feb. 
15 were 158 killed, 279 wounded and 181 
missing. At least 3,000 Armenians left 
the city on foot for Islahieh. A small 
group of missionary workers from the 
United States reached that town in 
safety. 


DIARY OF THE TRAGEDY 


A dramatic diary of the tragic days in 
Marash was kept by the Rev. C. T. S. 
Crathern, a Boston Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
tary, who depicts the nerve-racking ex- 
perience of seventeen members of the 
American Committee for Relief in the 
Near East shut up for twenty-two 
days without outside communication in a 
mission compound at Marash. The nar- 
rative grimly etched by these brief daily 
extracts recalls the horror of the siege 
of Peking. Mr. Crathern, with two 
Americans, a French Lieutenant and two 
Armenians, attempted to leave Marash 
by automobile for Aintab on Jan. 20, but 
was driven back by a hail of bullets de- 
spite the missionary’s display of the 
American flag. 


Turkish bad feeling over the French 
occupation of Marash and other Cilician 
cities had continued for weeks. On Jan. 
21 Mr. Crathern found Marash with its 
shops and bazaars closed, and the Turks 
engaged in talking in small groups 
throughout the city. The expected clash 
began at noon that day, and soon there 
was shooting in all parts of the city. On 
the 22d the Americans were awakened by 
guns and exploding shells. The Ameri- 
can Hospital was attacked, the doctors 
and nurses having a narrow escape. 
Through his field glass on the 23d the 
missionary said he could see Armenians 
fleeing through the streets before the 
Turks, who shot them down, while 
snipers picked off others from the hills 
above. The diary says: “It was pitiful 
to see them throw up their hands and 
scream while attempting to escape. We 
watched them fleeing over the hills until 
theyreached our compound, some dropping 
wounded and others staggering into the 
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mission grounds with wild eyes and pur- 
ple faces, telling of the awful massacres 
just beginning.” 


HISTORY OF MASSACRE 


After describing an unsuccessful at- 
tempt by the French commander, Gen- 


EMIR FAISAL, 
Third son of the King of the Hedjaz pro- 
claimed King of Syria 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 


eral Querette, to arrange a cessation of 
hostilities, the diary continues: 


Jan. 24—At night the city is in total 
darkness. Whenever we go from one 
compound to another we creep along 
walls to escape being hit. Every com- 
pound is filled with frightened refugees, 
alarmed over the fate of their relatives. 
The American Committee for Relief in the 
Near East is feeding 2,000 orphans and 
refugees, with only a few days’ supply, 
and the bread problem is grave. 

Today we raised the American flag, but 
no sooner had we raised it to the mast 
than a salute from a dozen guns sent us 
scampering to cover. The whole country 
is in the flame of revolt. While the days 
are exciting the nights are more so, with 
the great guns booming and _ soldiers 
creeping stealthily forth with benzine 
torches and hand grenades. Fires are 
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raging in various sections and the city is 
like Dante’s Inferno. 


Jan. 25—Hundreds of Armenians are 
trying to reach our compound, but the 
light made by fires the Turks are setting 
to Armenian quarters makes their escape 
impossible. 


Jan. 27—At this moment there is 2 
young woman in our house who tells us 
she prayed for five nights in a cellar 
with a hundred other persons. The Turks 
asked them to surrender, promising them 
protection. They agreed. The Turks told 
the men to come out of the house. The 
woman said her husband went first, and 


MAP SHOWING CILICIA AND LOCATION 
OF THE MARASH MASSACRES 


was shot by their own Turkish neighbor, 
whom she knew well. % 

Jan. 28—A pitiful case arriving today 
was that of Mrs. Selattian, wife of the 
pastor of the Third Church. She was bleed- 
ing from bullet and knife wounds. She 
says her child of 18 months was slain. 

Jan. 30—No relief in sight. 

Jan. 31—Nine persons were shot today 
on the college grounds, some of them 
seriously. Fortunately, we have plenty 
of wheat now, and by keeping the women 
grinding from sunrise to sunset we can 
feed the people. Mrs. Selattian died to- 
day. The uncertain situation is a great 
strain on the nerves of the ladies of our 
party, but they are bravely and cheers 
fully ministering to the unfortunates. 

Feb. 1—More children have been shot in 
orphanages, and hospitals continue to be 
attacked. The refugees are much alarmed 
at the success of the Turks. 

Feb. 6—This is the eighteenth day of the 
siege of Marash. We had a joyful sur- 
prise. An airplane flew over the city, 
dropping several messages, which a high 
wind carried into the Turkish part of the 
city. But we knew help was near. We 
were not forgotten. More victims today 
for the operating table. More graves in 
the cemetery. I hope help will come be- 


fore all the Armenians have to pay the 
* awful price of this needless war. 

Feb. 8—French troops are in the valley, 
their guns shelling the hills, but it may 
be days before they can encircle the city. 
Wounded continue to come in, and there 
are many deaths daily. We spent the 
afternoon watching the battle in the plain 
from the upper college windows. We saw 
French relieving troops finally effect a 
connection with French forces in the bar- 
racks. ; 

Feb. 9—General Querette informed us 
today that he has orders to evacuate the 
city at midnight. This news has caused 
wild alarm among the women and chil- 
dren, who are crazed with fear. We urged 
General Querette to delay evacuation. He 
said he would try to secure a delay of 
twenty-four hours. If the French evacu- 
ate we are not sure what treatment we 
will receive at the hands of the Turks. 

The diary then relates in detail the 
horror of the journey to Islahieh, in 
which many Armenians perished. 

In commenting on the massacres 
French officials on March 5 admitted 
their gravity, but pointed out that it 
was impossible to foresee and prevent 
them, as the army of occupation was not 
large enough to furnish strong guards at 
every point where the Turks were likely 
to engage in an uprising. Other Turkish 
attacks on the French occurred through- 
out February, following in the wake of 
extremist propaganda in Anatolia; ir- 
regular forces had made raids from the 
mountains; a station on the Bagdad 
Railway had been attacked and raids by 
brigands had been repulsed. The mur- 
der of James Perry and Frank Johnson, 
Y. M. C. A. men, which occurred on Feb. 
4 near Aintab, was in one of these 
attacks by brigands, who mistook the 
American relief convoy for a French 
patrol. Near Houran, Palestine, a com- 
bined attack by Turkish and Arab Na- 
tionalists resulted in the death of 400 
French troops. 


WARNINGS TO TURKEY 


The allied warning to Turkey on this 
subject brought belated action by the 
Ottoman Minister of the Interior toward 


the end of February. Circulars were 
distributed and posted urging that at- 
tacks on non-Moslem peoples be pre- 
vented as “ prejudicial to the good dis- 
position of the powers toward Turkey.” 
Definite news of the seriousness of the 
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massacres at Marash, however, impressed 
upon the allied Governments the neces- 


sity of taking stronger measures, es- 
pecially in view of the defiant attitude 
adopted by the Nationalist majority in 


the Turkish Chamber. The program of 
this party rejected all foreign interfer- 
ence, called for the return of all terri- 
tory not occupied at the conclusion of 
the armistice, and demanded the accept- 
ance of whatever decision the Arabs of 
Syria reached regarding their future. It 
also repeated the threat of the Nation- 
alists under Mustapha Kemal that war 
would be begun in the Spring if the 
Greeks were left in Smyrna and the 
French in Cilicia. 

The Turkish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Safa Bey, in discussing the Cilician 
situation with a Constantinople corre- 
spondent of The Associated Press on 
March 6, asserted that the Turks at 
Marash had acted in self-defense, having 
been attacked first through a misunder- 
standing, and that “ only 100 or 200 non- 
combatants ” had been killed or wounded. 
He added: 


The Government has done its best to 
keep order, but it is a hopeless task when 
foreign troops penetrate far into our 
country, as they have at Smyrna and 


THE HEDJAZ ARABS 


Marash, and antagonize the population 
and submit them to indignities. Free men 
will defend themselves under such condi- 
tions. 


FAISAL PROCLAIMED KING 


Meanwhile, the Arabs, who were co- 
operating more or less openly with the 
Turkish nationalists in Cilicia and Ana- 
tolia, were completing plans for a coup. 
A Pan-Syrian Congress at Damascus on 
March 8 formally declared Syria to be 
an independent State, and the event was 
celebrated with fireworks in Beirut that 
evening. Palestine, Lebanon and North- 
ern Mesopotamia were included in the 
districts where the Arabs were under- 
taking to force allied recognition of a 
greater Syria under a Moslem ruler, with 
possibly a French adviser. 

The next step followed on the 11th, 
when Prince Faisal, third son of King 
Hussein of the Hedjaz, was proclaimed 
King of Syria, according to Cairo ad- 
vices to The London Times. At the same 
time an assembly of twenty-nine Meso- 
potamian notables sitting in Damascus 
was preparing to proclaim Mesopotamia 
a State under the regency of Prince Zeid. 
a brother of Faisal. Thus the situation 
in Asia Minor continued to acquire new 
complexities day by day. 





Syria and the Hedjaz: A French View 


By GUSTAVE GAUTHEROT 


The Allies are in the embarrassing position of having promised to the King of 
the Hedjaz certain important portions of Syria, including Aleppo and? Damascus, 


which are now claimed by France. 


Great Britain from the beginning was the chief 


sponsor for the new Arab kingdom, and France was increasingly unfriendly, until 
at length the rivalry came to an armed clash between the Arabs and General 
Gouraud’s army of occupation in Syria. The present article, which is translated 
from La France Neuvelle, presents the facts about the Hedjaz, but is written with 
a strong French bias. It is, however, of timely interest in connection with the 
grave situation in Cilivia following the withdrawal of. French troops and the 
massacres of Armenians there. Dispatches have tended to confirm M. Gautherot’s 
charge that the Arab nationalists and the Turkish unionists are working together. 


HE Franco-British agreement of 
Sept. 15, 1919, somewhat dispersed 
the obscurity of the allied policy in 
the Levant, and in assuming command 
of our Syrian and Cilician troops Gen- 
eral Gouraud, more fortunate than his 
predecessor, General Hamelin, will not 
be obliged to leave the French flag un- 
furled. But many clouds still remain to 
be dispelled beyond the mountains, arti- 
ficial clouds which the Allies themselves, 
since 1916, when Hussein I. mounted the 
“throne ” of the Hedjaz, have created. 
The demands made in 1915 by the 
Shereef of Mecca on the British nego- 
tiator, Sir Henry MacMahon, as the 
price for his military co-operation} have 


now become known; they embodied they. a fugitive vegetation. * * * 


creation of an Arab State bounded by 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, Persia and the 37th degree 
of latitude (including Cilicia). Only 
that! The Shereef was willing to yield 
Cilicia, but not Syria. The Damascus- 
Aleppo region, through which passes the 
Euphrates-Nile and Constantinople-Cairo 
railway, remains Zone A (Arab Zone), 
and the British troops will evacuate it 
without our being called to take their 
place. 

What is the Hedjaz, which thus out- 
weighs the powers whose victorious arms 
are the re-creators of life and civiliza- 
tion in the Orient? What domination do 
the followers of the Shereef aspire to 
establish? They proclaim Wilsonian 
principles. What traffic is covered by 
this flag? What soil, what race, what 
dynasty, what services, what policy? 


Cast your eyes upon the historical 
maps where the boundaries of vanished 
empires mark the furthest advance of 
successive civilizations: From Cyrus and 
Alexander to the Romans and the feudal 
lords, the Arabiart peninsula, south of . 
Palestine, has been left intact; the great 
Arab sovereigns..of the Middle Ages 
themselves left #€ neglected, the Ottoman 
Empire did not embrace it, and if it was 
attached to°it in our days, it was only 
by the w st of ties; and yet it con- 
tained Me@a! 

The wéasons for this abandonment are 
obviai to the traveler in Arabia: vol- 
canic mountains, deserts where every 
year four or five torrential rains revive 
Is it 


sfamine which perpetuates the divisions 


among the inhabitants? In the Hedjaz, 
a region relatively populated, between 
the coast of the Red Sea and the desert 
of the West, the territory is distributed 
between the many Bedouin tribes, half 
nomads, ready to fight for the highest 
bidder, but unwilling to go too far from 
their possessions lest they be seized by 
their neighbors during their absence. 
The “warriors” readily attack a rich 
convoy; they know how to make use of 
the ground, but aside from this they 
have no knowledge of military science 
and will not stand before :ny real dan- 
ger. “I cannot fight any serious bat- 
tle,” acknowledged Emir Ali, “for the 
day that I should lose a hundred of my 
men all these tribes would turn their 
backs on me.” After discharging their 
guns from shelter the Bedouins fall back 
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ARABIAN PENINSULA, PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE OF WHICH IS CLAIMED BY THE 
KING OF THE HEDJAZ AND HIS SON, PRINCE FAISAL 


immediately; should we then be surprised 
that Medina remained in the hands of 
the Turks until January, 1919? 


The Governors of the towns are 
Shereefs or Lords tracing their descent 
from the two sons of the Prophet Ali. 
Formerly pensioners of the Turkish 
Government, their wealth, their material 
power determined their degree of in- 
fluence; there are some who belong to 
the lowest classes. 

Mecca, still a city forbidden to Chris- 
tians, is inhabited by merchant import- 
ers, by robbers of pilgrims, by pilgrims 
representing all the races of Islam—Per- 
sians, Hindus, Malays, Javanese, Sene- 
galese and Moors. Debauchery and the 
putridity of the worst maladies pervade 
the Holy City as much as they do Djed- 
dah, its port on the coast. 


HUSSEIN AND HIS SONS 


Hussein Ben Ali, of the tribe of 
"Tachem, governed these two cities; he 


was thus an important Shereef. But the 
war, by ruining pilgrimage and by block- 
ading the Hedjaz, cut off his revenues 
and his supplies. He had been for thirty 
years the pupil and confidant of Abdul 
Hamid; he derived from this master, as 
well as from his old friend, the ex- 
Khédive Abbas, his political principles. 
His second son, Abdallah, became Vice 
President of the Ottoman Chamber, and 
continued to lean toward Constantinople; 
Abdallah, who was very ambitious, was 
jealous of the hereditary rights of his 
elder brother, Ali, and carefully fostered 
his own popularity among the Bedouins. 
The two younger brothers, Faisal and 
Zeid, pursued the profits of war, and 
each showed himself as jealous of the 
other’s successes as he was unmoved by 
the other’s defeats. 

Faisal, the most enterprising of the 
four Emirs, wished above all to carry out 
his great project of becoming Prince of 
Syria. To accomplish this he needed 
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strong foreign aid. He found this in 
the English and in the connivance of 
certain Syrians which he purchased with 
cash or with fine promises; certain 
Christians formerly favorable to the 
French, certain Libanese who before the 
war had showed themselves fervent 
patriots, constituted his “court” and 
showed great activity, placing at his dis- 
posal all their education, their diplomacy 
and their own ambitions. 

Such was the extent and the political 
nucleus of the Arab Empire dreamed of 
by Hussein. 

In 1916 the revolt against the Turks 
by the High Shereef of Mecca aroused 
great hopes in the Allies; on the Asiatic 
front it meant a mortal blow dealt our 
enemies, it was “ Pan-Islamism” con- 
fiscated in our favor, the Sovereign of 
the first of Holy Cities being bound to 
substitute his favorable influence for that 
of the Sultan of Constantinople. This 
“Pan-Arabism” would safeguard the 
African interests of France, a great 
Mussulman power. 


The uprising of the Hedjaz certainly 
offered us immediate advantages; the 
immobilization of two Turkish divisions 
to the west of the Arabian Peninsula 
would facilitate the operations in Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia; the breaking off 
of too-easy communications between Ger- 
manized Turkey and the African Con- 
tinent would dam up the stream of emis- 
saries who, through Abyssinia, Darfour, 
and Sahara, went forth to foment trouble 
in our possessions. The alliance with 
Hussein, then, was useful; but what help 
did it bring us in the Hedjaz itself? 


THE SHEREEF’S ARMY 


Richly paid with fine gold pieces sacri- 
ficed by the patriotism of allied citizens, 
and well provisioned, Hussein was able 
to add lustre to his crown, to pay off 
his immediate dependents, his function- 
aries, his soldiers and his partisans, who 
had never known such abundance before. 
His action was thus extended to some 
40,000 or 50,000 Bedouins, bands nat- 
urally without organization, without 
power of resistance, without warlike 
valor. His small regular army, less than 
4,000 soldiers composed of Turkish de- 
serters, and natives of the Yemen, black 
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slaves, was commanded by former Turk- 
ish officers or by Arab officers who had 
learned their trade among the Turks, 
or by the dozen or so of European offi- 
cers and the few hundreds of soldiers of 
the French and British Military Mis- 
sions. A few Captains and Lieutenants, 
with their 65 and 80 millimeter guns and 
their machine guns, were the centre of 
every operation of any extent, and the 
Bedouin chiefs, before taking part in it, 
would ask if our men were init. At the 
School of Military Instruction of Mecca 
an officer and ten French sharpshooters 
trained “ regulars” for the “ armies ” of 
the Emirs. 


It is impossible to sum up here the 
guerrilla warfare initiated by these 
“armies” against the 4,000 to 5,000 
Turks of the Expeditionary Force to the 
Hedjaz. The narrow gorges and the 
mountain regions favored it, and, above 
all, the interminable line of Turkish com- 
munications. The small Turkish posts * 
doing vigil over the thousand kilometers 
of the Maan-Medina railway were often 
surprised, the rails often damaged, with a 
frequency increased by the prospect of 
convoys to be pillaged; but trains still 
continued to run in 1918! On Nov. 11, 
1917, Emir Ali tried to destroy the road 
at Bouat and obtained no result, his 
Bedouins having refused to fight against 
the Turks; on Nov. 17 Captain Pisani 
himself lighted the explosives placed on 
the rails near Akabet, but saw the Arabs 
disperse as soon the enemy’s fire was 
discharged. On Jan. 24, 1918, the attack 
on Maan failed despite a very great 
numerical superiority and the aid of the 
English automatic machine guns, because 
the Arabs refused to attack the fortress. 
And one could cite many other examples 
analogous to these. 


THE SHEREEF’S ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative and political inca- 
pacity of Hussein’s Government corre- 
sponds to its military impotency. In 
November-December, i918, the Kibla, his 
official sheet, published long lists of Gen- 
erals, officers, soldiers, officials and 
even servants. As a matter of fact, the 
old Turkish officials continued their ad- 
ministration, and it was British officers, 
British soldiers, who governed and main- 
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tained order—a wholly relative order— 
in the Arab-Syrian zone. How could it 
have been otherwise when Hussein had 
no firm ground on which to stand? 

We had believed in the unifying virtue 
of his religious ascendency. Gross illu- 
sion! The religious unity of Islam was 
non-existent, and this Sunnite Emir 
could no more subject to his control the 
Shiites of Arabia than those of Syria, 
Persia, or India. Mussulmans of all sects 
wished from him only one service: To 
guard the holy places and to assure 
the freedom of pilgrimage; toward him 
personally they preserved an independ- 
ence ever ready to revolt if he dared to 
threaten them. In December, 1918, as 
in 1915, he exercised authority only in 
Mecca, where he was virtually as much 
besieged as Fakri Pasha was at Medina. 
The hostile tribes of the Wahabites and 
the Shammars had defeated him to east 
and south in November and December; 
further to the south the Turkophil Arabs 
and the Turks of Moheddin held various 
towns. In the north, in Nedj, the Emir 


Ibn el Seoud, conqueror of the royal 
Emir Abdallah, and in Central Arabia 


the Emirs Ibn el Reshid and Ibn Sabah, 
whom even the Turks had never con- 
quered, showed themselves indomitable. 
When in May, 1919, Hussein proclaimed 
himself “ Commander of the Faithful,” 
that is, Khalif, the high religious leader 
of Islam, Ibn el Seoud swore that he 
himself and his two brothers “in God” 
would never cease their struggle against 
the usurper. “ All the Sultans of Arabia 
are lords and shereefs,” he observed, 
“whose noble origin is more authentic 
than that of the Emir of Mecca.” 

The royal throne which the Allies 
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have erected in Mecca is therefore main- 
tained only by their support and other- 
wise has no foundation in reality. The 
Hedjaz is not the “ power” which cer- 
tain diplomatic organs would lead one to 
suppose, and the conception of which was 
inspired by political strategy. * * * 
But under the cover of war the drones 
have swarmed. Bedouins have occupied 
the western half of Syria, are installed 
in its principal towns, Damascus and 
Aleppo, on the railway Which connects 
three continents, and which, for Western 
civilization, of which it is the creation, 
has inestimable value for the reclaiming 
of immense tracts of territory to 
economic life. Must we leave these 
Bedouins there? 

“T am only a Bedouin,” Emir Faisal 
is reported to have said on meeting M. 
Clemenceau, “a wandering Bedouin of 
the desert, who eomes to speak to you 
with his heart.” We have learned since 
of the feeling which he cherished toward 
us in his heart—a deep and unscrupulous 
hostility; and in regard to the Allies 
generally, an Arab “ nationalism ” which, 
in its essence, in its procedures, in its 
collusions, is the brother, the . younger 
brother of the Young Turk Nationalism. 
Already the movement of Arab inde- 
pendence has been fused with that which 
the Turkish “ Unionists ” persist in con- 
ducting, and it can end only in renewals 
of the most violent fanaticism. 


The interest of Syria itself requires 
us to save her from such a danger, and 
compels us, acting in harmony with our 
allies, to enforce the superior rights of 
humanity as against the unjustified and 
vain ambition of a son of the desert. 





Constantinople Under the Germans 


Life in the Turkish Capital in 1917 and 1918 Described bv 
an American Eyewitness 


HE Germans were literally the mas- 
ters of Turkey and the lords of 
Constantinople in 1917 and 1918. 
The Turkish cafés were full of 
them, drinkirfg beer and champagne; 
they “swanked ” in the streets and on 
the cars and trains; the dun-colored, 
swiftly flying automobiles of the Ger- 
man officers were everywhere; high liv- 
ing, concert and chamber music, garden 
parties, sangefeste occupied their days 
and nights. The very Professors of Turk- 
ish and Oriental languages in the col- 
leges were, supplanted by bespectacled 
Teuton pedants. The army, navy, the 
Cabinet, the railways, and all foreign 
policy were controlled by them. 
Naturally those nationals of the allied 
nations who for various reasons re- 
mained in the Turkish capital after the 
departure of the allied missions were 
cordially hated by the swaggering Ger- 
mans, and their feeling was reciprocated 
in kind, though with discretion. Amer- 
icans, on the whole, were much better 
treated than other nationalities. They 
were at no time interned, and though al- 
ways conscious of surveillance, enjoyed 
full freedom of movement; the American 
colleges and other institutions, despite 
the efforts of the Germans to have them 
confiscated, remained untouched owing 
to the favorable attitude of Djavid Bey, 
the Minister of Finance during the Ar- 
menian massacres, and of Talaat Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, with both of whom on 
this matter Enver Pasha, Minister of 
War and virtual dictator under the Ger- 
mans, stood constantly in opposition. 
One of these American residents of 
Constantinople during the last two years 
of the war—Barnette Miller, a Professor 
of History in Constantinople—in a vivid 
narrative published by The Yale Review 
in its January issue, tells the story of 
German “ occupation” of the Sultan’s 
capital throughout this period. 
This story, which might be entitled 


FIELD MARSHAL VON DER GOLTZ 
The German officer who trained the Turkish 
Army. He died in 1918 


(© International) 


“ Germany’s Decline and Fall in Turkey,” 
begins logically with the wrecking of all 
the German hopes of the famous Berlin- 
to-Bagdad Railway as a result of the 
terrific explosion of the Haidar Pasha 
Arsenal on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
porus on Sept. 6, 1917. The writer says 
of this momentous and symbolic disaster: 


Though we did not realize its full mean- 
ing at the time, this terrible event proved 
to be an important link in the chain that 
led to the victory of the Allies. For in 
those few hours on that fateful Septem- 
ber day in 1917 the last great hazard of 
the Turks in the game of war literally 
went up in smoke. What had fed the 
flames that leaped half way across the 
Bosporus was the greater part of the am- 
munition, the rolling stock, the motor lor- 
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GERMAN OFFICERS WHO COMMANDED THE TURKISH FLEET 


ries, the artillery, and all the varied par- 
aphernalia of modern war which the 
Turks and Germans had assembled for a 
colossal drive that was to retake Bagdad. 
The campaign had been christened in ad- 
vance with the magic name Yilderim 
(Thunderbolt), by which one of the early 
Turkish Sultans was called ‘‘ Yilderim 


Bayazid ’’ — whom, curiously enough, we 
Westerners know only in his eclipse as the 
Bajazet of Marlowe’s ‘‘ Tamburlaine.’’ 


“The Yilderim campaign—Yilderim—Yil- 
derim ’’—one heard the phrase on the lips 
of the bearded old men in the cafés and in 
the bathhouse gossip of the Turkish 
hanums. * * * 

All during the Summer of 1917 prepa- 
rations for this great drive, which was to 
save the Turkish Empire, had gone on. 
The assembling of the materials was at its 
height, the Germans had promised 150,- 
000 men, and the transportation had be- 
gun—there were even two trains loaded 
with troops ready to pull out of the sta- 
tion—when the end came. 


For several days afterward wé@® heard 
the rumor that an English airplane from 
Mudros had dropped a bomb on the ar- 
senal. The official explanation of the dis- 
aster was that some part of a crane had 
broken as it was hoisting a box of am- 
munition and the box fell—for the rest no 
expert testimony was needed. Overnight 
the word ‘‘ Yilderim’’ passed out of the 
street vocabulary of the Turk—the Thun- 
derbolt had struck, but not in Bagdad, as 
he had planned. The Haida Pasha ex- 
plosion was irrevocably the beginning of 
the end of his dream of Pan-Turanism 
and a German victory. 


THE FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


Of all the allied residents the British, 
says this writer, were the most hated, as 
the Germans doubtless intended they 
should be. Of the 10,000 Kut-el-Amara 
prisoners about 85 per cent. died from 
disease and hardship. A score of Eng- 
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lish women and children and two men, 
exiled from Bagdad on the approach of 
the British Army, were nine months on 
their journey across the desert and 
mountain. At Mosul, with other refu- 
gees to the number of thirty-six, they 
were confined for months in a black hole. 
When they finally reached Constantino- 
ple, after indescribable sufferings, two 
of their number had fallen in their tracks 
and died. But in the capital civilian Eng- 





ENVER PASHA 
Turkish leader chiefly responsible for alliance 
with Germany 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


lishmen were in general discreetly treat- 
ed, though several were exiled into the 
interior. 

The Armenians and Greeks, who were 
counted among the pro-ally groups, were 
not deported in a body, but many inci- 
dents occurred which brought before the 
writer’s eyes all the horror of the per- 
secution to which the first-named nation 
was being subjected. One of these epi- 
sodes, dramatic and horrible enough in 
its suggestion, is narrated in these 
words: 

One. day as I was riding on the tram 


through the European suburb of Bechik- 
tash I was startled by the sight of a great 
brute of a young Anatolian Turk—dressed 
in the shapeless, unpressed fez, the open 
shirt, the baggy blue trousers and the 
pointed shoes of the interior—dragging a 
handsome Armenian girl (a peasant of 
perhaps 1T5 or 16) along the street by the 
arm. Evidently she had just been torn 
from her home, for she wore no head cov- 
ering, and she half walked, half ran, with 
difficulty on the wooden clogs that Ori- 
ental women wear in the house. On the 
face of her captor was an expression of 
almost satyrlike glee as he hauled the 
girl along, while she’ looked absolutely 
paralyzed with terror. As the tram passed 
on-we continued to hear the man’s shouts 
of fiendish laughter. So dramatic was the 
incident that the German and:Turkish of- 
ficers, of whom the car was. full, all stood 
up to see what was. happening, yet not a 
Single officer lifted a hand or a voice 
against the wanton brutality of the act. 


The life of the German allies of the 
Sultan in the capital is graphically de- 
scribed by Professor Miller.: The Ger- 
mans were everywhere; they 

filled not only the trams of Constantino- 

ple but the streets as well. Their wide, 

low, dun-colored cars, emblazoned with 
the Imperial German crest—the type used 
by. the German_ superior officer—drove 
ceaselessly and recklessly through the 
crowded thoroughfares packed to full ca- 
pacity. They were always parked near 
the War Office in great numbers. On 
Monday mornings these cars were lined 
up at the quays awaiting their owners, 
who would return to town loaded with 
flowers, fruits, vegetables and other spoils 
of a week-end at the Prince’s Island. The 
lack of regulation of the food supply and 
higher pay for foreign service made life 
so much pleasanter in Constantinople than 
in Berlin that Germans openly expressed 

a preference for a billet in the Turkish 

capital during the latter part of the war. 

Here they not only enjoyed greater lee- 

way themselves, but they were able to 

provide their families with extra sup- 
plies. In addition to the large quantities 
of food which the Germans forced the 

Turks to let-them export from the coun- 

try, individual officers smuggled out a 

great deal by post, and they filled to 

overflowing their compartments in the 

Balkanzug when they made journeys 

home. * * # 


GERMANS AND TURKS 


There was of course no fraternization 
of the German officers with the Turkish 
officers, nor even with the Austrians, 
whose social life was quite apart. The 
German officers were generally very 
bumptious and overbearing in their de- 
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meanor toward the Turk; in return they 
were cordially detested, and their assump- 
tion of authority was greatly resented. 
I think the heavy loans made by Ger- 
many to Turkey had convinced the Gere 
mans that the Turks were wholly in their 
power—as in fact they were. The Turks 
feared the sixty or seventy thousand Ger- 
man troops, said to have been kept in 
Constantinople for use in case of an anti- 
German uprising, and especially the bat- 
tleships Goeben and Breslau, whose guns 
could easily have terrorized the city. 


It was a curious fact that, though the 
two ships had been rechristened the 
Selimie and the Medelli, the Turks were 
never allowed to man or officer them, 
and the several thousand German sailors 
did not even bother to change the original 
names on their caps. Near where the 
battleships were anchored in Stenia Bay 
on the upper Bosporus, in one of the 
broad valleys that intersect the hills at 
right angles to the strait, these sailors 
cultivated a large garden of twenty or 
thirty acres, from which they supplied 
themselves with the delicacies of the 
season. Its trellised gates and extremely 
neat asphalt paths were eloquent testi- 
mony to the idea of permanent occupa- 
tion in the German mind. The whole- 
sale corruption by the German sailors 
and soldiers of the Greek and Armenian, 
especially the Greek, women in the Bos- 
porus villages, whose husbands had been 
drafted or deported, and who were com- 

- pelled to choose between starvation and 

German money, was one of the most de- 

plorable results of the German occupa- 

tion. 

An interesting account of the air raids 
on Constantinople by British bombing 
planes from the Summer of 1918 on is 
given by the narrator. During July, 
August and September of that year these 
raids occurred on all moonlight nights. 
The chief targets of the British aviators 
were the War Office in Stamboul, the 
arsenals at Haidar Pasha and Haskeuy, 
and the Goeben anchored off Stenia. The 
Turks had no airplane to defend them- 
selves with, and they resented the fact 
that the Germans did not supply them 
with any. Anti-aircraft guns, however, 
were mounted at all suitable places, and 
with the guns of the Goeben made a 
fine tumult when the British planes 
made their hits and flew back over the 
Thracian Hills. 


The main Turkish representative of 
German influence in Constantinople was 
Enver Pasha. His exterior personality, 
as described by the narrator, is strange- 





ly at variance with his real characteris- 
tics. Professor Miller says: 

Enver Pasha was, when I met him, 
still a slight, very youthful looking sol- 
dier with a noticeably shy manner. His 
smile was winning, and his brown eyes 
were so gentle as to be positively gazelle- 
like, if I may use a favorite F'.stern 
figure. Yet, his appearance to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, he was a man of 
absolutely iron will, who, though brilliant, 
knew what he wanted and how to get it; 
and he was totally devoid of the humaniz- 
ing emotions. During the war he became, 
with German backing, practically an 
autocrat far more powerful than the 
Sultan or even the Grand Vizier, Talaat 
Pasha. 


THE END OF GERMAN POWER 


News of the Bulgarian débacle and 
of the opening of negotiations with the 
Allies reached Constantinople in Septem- 
ber, 1918. On receipt of these tidings 
the Armenians showed self-restraint, the 
Turkish population apathy, but the Gov- 
ernment and high officials were panic- 
stricken. For two or three days the 
Germans tried to rally public opinion by 
guaranteeing that whatever happened 
they would keep open communication by 
railway between Turkey and Berlin. The 
impossibility of this was soon evident. 
They then promised to keep open a route 
by land and water via Bucharest. In 
this, too, they failed, and the second 
boat to try the route was forced to put 
back. Its return was a signal for panic 
among the Germans and the pro-German 
element. 


The resignation of Talaat’s Cabinet 
and the hasty flight of the committee 
followed. Enver Pasha, seeing that the 
game was up, gave an elaborate dinner 
at his palace on the Bosporus nine days 
before the entrance of the allied fleet, 
and bade farewell to his guests standing 
on his quay. He then went ostensibly to 
his harem; the lights of the palace were 
darkened, and the sentries went off 
guard. Half an hour later the launch 
which had taken away the guests re- 
turned without lights, took Enver on 
board, and steamed away to the Black 
Sea. Thus the famous Turkish trium- 
virate disappeared from the scene, to 
reappear, according to recent reports, in 
Switzerland and Germany. Enver Bey 
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as the leader of the Turks and Tatars 
of Western Asia with German material 
and Bolshevist aid against the allies. 


ALLIED FLEET ARRIVES 


On Tuesday, Nov. 18, the long-awaited 
hour of deliverance from Turk and Ger- 
man arrived for the allied residents of 
Constantinople. At 8 o’clock in the 
morning the advance guard of the great 
fleet of sixty or more vessels steamed 
into view coming up the Sea of Mar- 
mora. 


There was a light mist [writes Pro- 
fessor Miller], not enough to obscure 
but merely to soften the outlines. It 
gave a touch of unreality—an effect of 
mirage—to the stately procession of silent 
ships. There were no salutes, no strings 
of flags on the masts, no tootings. * * * 
It was almost impossible, as we stood on 
the hill watching, to realize that we were 
present at the fall of the Turkish capital. 
And of course, at that moment, we hardly 
sensed the fact that only twice before in 
the course of its unparalleled sixteen 
centuries of empire had Constantinople 
surrendered to a victorious power. 


Thus the last chapter of German 
dominance in the East was written. The 
narrative concludes as follows: 
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The English made it their first business 
after they were installed in Constantinople 
to sweep the city clean of Germans. Four 
ships were provided to convey them to 
Odessa, whence they were to make their 
way through Russia. After the manner 
of their kind they, of course, complained 
bitterly of the dangers and hardships of 
the journey. And what a sudden and 
amazing change there was in their man- 
ner! They were no longer condescending- 
ly arrogant, but crestfallen, almost slink- 
ing. For a few days German libraries 
and archaeological collections were offered 
at bargain prices, but the more easily 
transportable goods, such as fine Oriental 
rugs, metal work, and curios of their own 
and of their allied landlords—for they 
were thieves to the bitter end—the Ger- 
mans attempted to take with them, until 
even the Turkish authorities forced them 
to disgorge their loot. The streets were 
noticeably free from German _ soldiers; 
the quays were crowded with them, wait- 
ing to embark. The woebegone few for 
whom there was no room on the ships 
remained to be interned. So also did 
the chief offenders, whom, by the way, 
the excellent British Intelligence seemed 
to know all about. Thus within a re- 
markably short time the far-reaching 
German grip on Turkish affairs—which 
not long before had seemed to us so 
hopelessly strong—had been loosed; and 
the German sway of a decade in Con- 
stantinople had passed into history. 


Hallowed Ground 


By E. MYRTLE DUNN 


Oh, let them sleep in peace! 


They paid the price 


For rest and quiet in that stricken land. 

They gladly gave their lives! Let that suffice 
To hold in sacred bond that noble band. 

Is it not so? The world looked on, amazed 
To see the eager thousands cross the sea; 

To watch the brave young faces as they gazed, 
And heard that ‘‘ Forward March’”’ for Liberty! 


Oh, let them rest! You would not know them now! 
Their forms were sadly broken in the strife. 

You could not kiss the lips nor touch the brow 
That feels no more the thrilling pulse of life. 


They went to fight, and die 


if need there seemed; 


To rescue tortured brothers from the foe. 
You would not find the smiles in eyes that beamed— 
The tones that answered when you let them go. 


So let them rest! The work so nobly done— 
A grander monument than marble tomb. 
The victory sure which they so bravely won 
Will shine forever through the saddest gloom, 
A little while, and they will rise again, 
Responsive to that last long trumpet sound. 
Then grief shall be effaced—no weeping then, 


For wheresoe’er they sleep is Hallowed Ground. 





HE years of the great war were 
fraught with countless episodes, 
dramatic, tragic, sentimental and, 
in some instances, comic. Historic 
sayings were plentiful. Hundreds of 
personalities emerged above the level of 
their fellows—and s9 with the songs, 
books, speeches, military orders, music, 
&c. To pick out of this conglomeration 
the outstanding things which made the 
greatest appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion—the things which the people re- 
member in connection with the war most 
vividly—is the object of this article. 

Every one who has read anything con- 
cerning the war is familiar with the 
first battle of the Marne, in which the 
initial tide of the German invasion was 
rolled back from the gates of Paris to 
the Aisne River. Doubtless the people 
of Germany are more familiar with the 
great victory at Tannenberg, as the de- 
tails of the Marne were purposely kept 
from them; but the Central Powers rep- 
resented a minority of the populations 
of the world arrayed against them. Thus 
to the first battle of the Marne is ac- 
corded the position as the outstanding 
battle. 

Those competent to judge tell us that 
poets were inspired to write a few ex- 
amples of verse destined to be preserved. 
No attempt is being made in this article 
to judge of the merits or demerits of 
anything or any one. Its purpose is to 
judge, as nearly as possible, what most 
appealed to the popular fancy, what was 
most referred to either in speech or in 
print, and thus brought before the 
masses. It is doubtful if anything in 
the realm of poetry made a greater ap- 
peal, either in England or in this country, 
than “In Flanders Fields,” the beautiful 
lyric written by Lieut. Col. Dr. John Mc- 
Crae of Montreal, Canada, while the sec- 
ond battle of Ypres was in progress. 
The author’s body a few months later 
found a resting place in Flanders fields. 
No bit of verse was more quoted than 


Popular Highlights of the Great War 


By FRANKLIN B. MORSE 


the last stanza of this poem, which 
reads: 
Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 

This poem was particularly favored 
by the “ Four Minute Men and Women ” 
who spoke in the various patriotic drives 
for loans and other war activities. They 
had much to do with bringing the poem 
to the notice of the public. 


There are many, however, who may 
be inclined to think that Allan Seeger’s 
“T Have a Rendezvous with Death” 
struck an equally popular chord, and 
with them we have no quarrel. It is a 
fact, however, that this poem did not 
adapt itself to quoting as did McCrae’s, 
and so failed to reach the public to the 
extent of “In Flanders Fields.” There 
are several other poems inspired by the 
war which found much favor, but I do 
not believe there were any more favor- 
ably received or popularly known than 
the two mentioned. 

A poem which had a great vogue as 
reprint matter in the newspapers 
throughout the country was “A Toast,” 
by George Morrow Mayo, printed in The 
Washington Star. Its appeal was more 
local—confined to this country—as shown 
in these three stanzas: 

Here’s to the Blue of the windswept North, 

When we meet on the fields of France; 


May the Spirit of Grant be with you all, 
As the Sons of the North advance. 


And here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed 
South, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the Spirit of Lee be with you all, 
As the Sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the Blue and Gray as one, 
When we meet in the fields of France; 

May the Spirit of God be with us all 
As the Sons of the Flag advance. 


Of music .and songs there appeared 
to be no end, and yet no great composi- 
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tion seems thus far to have been born 


of the war. “Over There,” by George 
M. Cohan, probably was played by more 
marching bands and sung by more gath- 
erings than any other song written for 
and on the war. “Tipperary” will 
doubtless be identified for all time with 
Tommy Atkins in the great war, even 
as “ There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight,” with common consent, 
has been turned over as the property of 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s famous reg- 
iment of Rough Riders in the Spanish- 
American war. The song “Joan of 
Are” would seem to be deserving, at 
least, of an honorable mention. 


FAMOUS WAR CARTOONISTS 


The war made known two artists to 
the world. They are Louis Raemaekers 
of Holland and Bruce Bairnsfather of 
England. Of the hundreds of cartoons 
drawn by Raemaekers favoring the cause 
of the Allies it would be difficult to 
select any one which is. better known 
than a dozen others. In the case of 
Bairnsfather, who touched on the lighter 
side of the conflict, although he was 
quite as prolific as his contemporary, it 
is not difficult to place one’s finger on 
“The Better Ole” as being one of the 
outstanding cartoons of the war in the 
mind of the people. No more whimsical 
conception ever was produced than the 
depiction of the two British war veterans 
crouching in a shell hole, with a hail of 
bullets flying close over head. One of 
them is made to remark: “ Well, if you 
knows of a better ’ole go to it.” Artists 
all over the world borrowed from this 
drawing, rendering their “ apologies ” to 
the man who conceived it. 

Among the war pictures exhibited at 
the London Royal Academy none made 
a deeper impression in England than 
that by Alfred Priest, entitled “ Mother! 
Mother! ” It was described by the critic, 
Sir Walter Armstrong, as “too painful 
for description.” It depicts a young sol- 
dier in the shambles of a trench after a 
fight, surrounded by the dead, calling 
in his agony to his mother. 


MOST POPULAR WAR BOOKS 


It has been said that, next to the 
Bible, the great war already stands sec- 
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ond in the vastness of the literature it 
has called forth. To any one who, like 
myself, has conceived the fancy to col- 
lect a war reference library, this does 
not sound like an exaggeration. In se- 
lecting the book with the greatest vogue 
—the best seller—we are aided by fig- 
ures obtainable from publishers, and by 
the statistics of librarians. From these 
it would seem that of the nonfictional 
books Guy Empey’s “ Over the Top ” has 
the right to claim a place among those 
at the head of the list. Of the fictional 
works H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through” had a tremendous vogue 
during the war. The post-war fictional 
work to arrest the largest share of pop- 
ular attention has been “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” by the 
Spanish author Blasco Ybajiez. . 


In picking out the personalities of the 
great war, which, for one reason or an- 
other, have become most widely known, 
one courts the endless possibilities ‘of 
differing opinions. I will make my se- 
lections without comment, feeling fairly 
confident they will be fit company for 
any others selected by the reader by way 
of substitution: 


America — Woodrow Wilson, Herbert 
Hoover, General John J. Pershing. 

Great Britain—Lloyd George, Field Mar- 
shal Haig. 

France — Clemenceau, 
and Foch. 

Belgium—King Albert, Cardinal Nlercier, 
Eurgomaster Max. 

Italy—Gabriele d’ Annunzio. 

Germany—Kaiser, Crown Prince, 
denburg, Ludendorff. 


Marshals Joffre 


Hin- 


Of the lesser heroes, aside from Major 
Whittlesey of “ Lost Battalion” fame in 
this country, the airmen appear in the 
limelight. Of the Americans we have 
William Thaw, Raoul Lufbery and Ed- 
die Rickenbacker. Few will dispute first 
place to Guynemer among the French 
aces, while Richthofen, Boelecke and Im- 
melmann are the particular stars among 
the German birdmen. For Italy d’Annun- 
zio overshadowed all her other fliers in 
the newpaper reports during the war, 
and this fact made him the foremost char- 
acter of that country in the popular esti- 
mation. Even General Diaz, who was in 
command of the armies that finally 
brought victory to Italy, is little known 
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to the masses in other countries. Eng- 
land hid the feats of her aviators under 
a cloak of secrecy, so that none of them 
may be said to be “ popularly ” known. 
Of the men, the millions in the ranks, 
the limelight beat most fiercly on Alvin 
Yorke, popularly rated as the greatest 
individual hero of the American Army. 


POPULAR PHRASES 


Many historic sayings are recorded, 
but probably none enjoys the worldwide 
reputation of “They shall not pass,” 
which was the watchword of the French 
amid the bloody scenes of carnage enact- 
ed about the Fortress of Verdun during 
1916. The origin of the slogan has never 
been definitely settled. It has been vari- 
ously ascribed to Marshal Joffre, Mar- 
shal Pétain, in command of the forces 
there, and to the troops themselves. 

As a matter of fact, already consider- 
able doubt exists as to the origin of a 
number of well-known dramatic phrases, 
epigrams, slogans or army orders. 
Among these is the famous sentence, 
“Lafayette, we are here!” popularly 
put in the mouth of General Pershing 
when he placed a wreath on Lafayette’s 
tomb in the Picpus Cemetery. Icono- 
clasts have begun the work of tearing 
down before history is fully reared by 
attributing this saying to Colonel 
Charles E. Stanton, a member of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s staff, and there seems 
to be every reason to believe he is en- 
titled to the credit. As this particular 
incident is one of the popular dramatic 
highlights of the war in connection with 
the arrival of the American Army in 
France, it is worth while to know what 
The Spokesman-Review of Spokane, 
Wash., has to say on the subject editori- 
ally: 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men cannot keep out of the next crop of 
school readers the statement that Gen- 
eral Pershing of the United States Army 
made a_ gesture and enunciated (in 
French): ‘‘ Lafayette, we are here!” 
No matter how many times the General 
raises his right hand and swears (or af- 
firms) that he never said it, that he 
doesn’t know so much French, that he 
couldn’t have thought of anything so 
dramatic, that he was there and knows 
who really did say it—in spite of all these 
things, the phrase is going down in his- 
tory with Pershing’s name tagged to it. 


One does not wish to be a kill-joy. It 
is freely admitted that an American of- 
ficer, at the proper time and place, said: 
‘‘ Lafayette, we are here! ’’ It is a noble 
phrase, and mankind should not be 
cheated out of it. It was said, and it de- 
served every one of the thrills it aroused 
between here and Paris. But Colonel 
Stanton of Pershing’s staff, who said it, 
ought to have the credit, particularly as 
Pershing would not have the credit at any 
price, being a just man. 

However, the Colonel has very little 
chance. A first-class historical blunder 
like this never dies, but gets bigger and 
more exaggerated as the years go on, 
and is found invaluable as a topic for 
commencement orations. You will re- 
member that General Sherman always 
contended that he never said ‘‘war is 
hell,’” but he might as well have saved 
his breath. 


FAMOUS WORDS OF OFFICERS 


Admiral Sims and one of the officers 
in command of one of the vessels of the 
American fleet variously are credited 
with having made the reply, “ We can 
start at once,” to the question of a Brit- 
ish Admiral as to when the American 
fleet would be ready, after its arrival, 
to join the British in stalking the skulk- 
ing German submarines, Americans 
were thrilled by the retort of the Ameri- 
can officer at Chateau-Thierry to the 
French order that a retreat be com- 
menced. “ The American flag has been 
compelled to retire. This is unendurable. 
We are going to counterattack,” are the 
words attributed by some to Major Gen. 
Robert L. Bullard and by others to Major 
Gen. Omar Bundy. To the casual ob- 
server it would seem as though it would 
be easy to fix definitely upon the authors 
of these disputed utterances while they 
still are alive. Later on the chance will 
be gone. 

No question exists as to the authorship 
of the words, “Too proud to fight.” 
Those in opposition to the President saw 
to that. This phrase was quoted around 
the world and was the inspiration of 
countless cartoons and newspaper para- 
graphers.* 


* The phrase was used by President Wilson 
in an address delivered in Philadelphia be- 
fore 4,000 newly naturalized citizens on May 
10, 1915, three days after the sinking of the 
Lusitania. ‘‘ The example of America,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ must be the example not merely of 
peace because it will not fight, but of peace 
because peace is the healing and elevating 
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Of the many “ orders of the day ” is- 
sued by army commanders to their 
troops, the two which made the greatest 
appeal to the popular imagination came 
out of the tense crisis of battle. These 
are Joffre’s immortal words before the 
first battle of the Marne: “ The hour 
has come to advance at all costs—to die 
where you stand rather than give way.” 


It was Field Marshal Haig who, on 
April 13, 1918, ordered his men as fol- 
lows: “ Every position must be held to 
the last man. There must be no retire- 
ment. With our backs to the wall, and 
believing in the justice of our cause, 
every one of us must fight to the end.” 


When the Germans called cn Major 
Whittelsey to surrender the “ Lost Bat- 
talion” his brief reply, “Go to hell!” 
made an instantaneous hit in America. 

Of the incidents appealing to the sen- 
timental side, none probably is better 
known than the request made by General 
Pershing of the French commander that 
the Americans be permitted to share in 
the great conflict which was being 
waged to stem the supreme effort of the 
Germans in the Spring of 1918. “In- 
fantry, artillery, aviation,” wrote Per- 
shing, “all that we have is yours. Dis- 
pose of them as you will.” 


MOST NOTORIOUS DEEDS 


There were so many German atrocities 
and brutalities during the war that it 
would seem well-nigh impossible to se- 
lect any one which shocked the civilized 
nations more than another; yet a few 
may be mentioned as having especially 
revolted the world and aroused indigna- 
tion against the German perpetrators. 
These were: 


The sinking of the Lusitania. 

The execution of Edith Cavell. 

The execution of Captain Fryatt. 

Drowning of forty of the crew of the Bel- 
gian Prince. 


The first three incidents are too well 
known to need comment. In the case of 
the Belgian Prince, Kapitan Paul Wagen- 


influence of the world, and strife is not. 
There is such a thing as a man being too 
proud to fight. There is such a thing as a 
nation being so right that it does not need to 
a others by force that it is right.’’— 
ODITOR. 





fuhr sank the vessel; then, lining up the 
members of its crew on the deck of his 
submarine, he closed the hatches and 
submerged. 


It may be contended that the whole- 
sale slaughter of men, women and chil- 
dren before German firing squads was 
quite as monstrous. It was; but this 
article is dealing only with incidents 
which were so presented to public atten- 
tion that they fired the imagination of 
the masses. They are the outstanding 
cases that people remember. 


Amid so much of tragedy there was 
little room for comedy. Strange as it 
may seem, the greater part of the com- 
edy was furnished to the newspapers 
and magazines, and through these to the 
public, by the persons of William Ho- 
henzollern and his eldest son, until lately 
a Crown Prince of Prussia. No end of 
sarcasm resulted from the Kaiser’s “ will 
to dine” in Paris. The son was treated 
as a buffoon by both cartoonists and 
paragraphers. A cartoon by Bronstrup 
of The San Francisco Chronicle is an ex- 
ample of the fun derived at the expense 
of both father and son. This artist de- 
picted a war-tattered Crown Prince, 
bandaged and court-plastered, standing 
at a field telephone back of the fighting 
lines. He was saying: “Iss dot you, 
papa? Yah, dot’s all drue aboudt dose 
Americans.” 

The former Kaiser’s right to be classed 
among the highlights of the war is de- 
rived largely from the fact that prob- 
ably in no age has a personality been 
more thoroughly and heartily detested 
by so great a number of the world’s pop- 
ulation. Other men have been as in- 
tensely hated, either in their own coun- 
try or in an enemy country, or in both; 
but the Hohenzollern Emperor is unique 
in all history in that practically the 
whole world was his enemy. 

No single event has, in such a com- 
paratively short period of time, added 
so many words to the English language. 
A number of war books have had to sup- 
ply glossaries for the information of 
their readers. Even the United States 
Government published a “ War Cyclo- 
pedia” defining the new words and 
terms used in connection with the war. 
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How many of these words will remain a 
part of the spoken and written language, 
time alone can tell. At the present time 
we can think of no one word which has 





become more universally adopted by 
the people than “camouflage.” In this 
country the verb to “hooverize” has 
made some headway. 


One Hundred Tests of Intelligence 


Questions and Answers 


By CARSON C. HATHAWAY 


ERE are one hundred questions 
concerning men, women, and 
events frequently mentioned in 
the magazines and newspapers. 

By grading yourself 1 per cent. on each 
question you may get a fair estimate of 
your information on present-day world 
affairs. 


These persons died in the year 1919. 
What were they, or what had they done 
that made them widely known? 


™ 1. Frank W. Woolworth. 
“2..John Fox, Jr. 

J3. Adelina Patti. 

~4. William Waldorf Astor. 
5. Horace Fletcher. 

6. Dr. Mary Walker. 

7. Charles EB. Van Loan. 
~8. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 
9. John Mitchell. 

10. Sir William Osler. 

11. Henry Clay Frick. 

512. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


In what position has each of the fol- 
lowing named persons acquired national 
or international prominence? 


“138. Joseph P. Tumulty. 
14. Norman Hapgood. 
15. Franklin D’Olier. 
§16. Dr. Frank Crane. 

~17. Frank L. Polk. 

18. Joshua W. Alexander. 

“19. Walker D. Hines. 

20. Lew Dockstader, 

21. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

~ 22. Walt Mason. 
23. John L. Lewis. 

24. William O. Jenkins, 
25. Harry A. Garfield. 
~ 26. Gilbert M. Hitchcock. 

“27. David F. Houston. 
“28. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“29. Edward M. House. 

~30. John W. Davis. 

381. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
32. Glenn E. Plumb. 

~ 33. Frank H. Simonds. 


~ 





34. George E. Vincent. 

‘ 35. Alexis Carrel. 
136. James W. Gerard. 
\ 37. Franklin K. Lane. 
N38. W. P. G. Harding. 
439. Homer S. Cummings. 
+40. Calvin Coolidge. 

: 41, Miles Poindexter. 

\ 42. William S. Sims. 

43. Peyton C. March. 


These are foreign names frequently 
mentioned. Why? What was or is the 
position or the activity that made these 
persons widely talked of? 


44. Rosa Luxemburg. 
~ 45. Admiral Kolchak. 

46. Francesco Nitti. 

“47. Bela Kun. 

48. Ludwig C. A. K. Martens. 

49. Harry G. Hawker. 

“50. Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

51. Georges Clemenceau. 

52. Gabriele d’ Annunzio. 

538. Eamonn De Valera. 

154. Viscount Grey. 

Here are a few questions on happen- 
ings abroad: 
~» 55. What limit does the Treaty of Versailles 
place on the number of men in the Ger- 
man Army? 
“ 56. Where was the interned German fleet 
sunk? 

57. What nations made up the “ Big Five’”’ ? 
458. What is meant by ‘ Bastile Day ”’ ? 
,59. What important coal region was awarded 

to France by the Peace Treaty? 

60. When was the German Peace Treaty 

signed? . 
~ 61. What nation refused to sign the treaty? 


These individuals spend their lives 
entertaining you. What is each? 


~ 62. Harrison Fisher. 
J 63. Alma Gluck. 

~ 64. Fritz Kreisler. 
~ 65. Rose O’Neil. 
‘66. Bud Fisher. 

~ 67. Josef Hofmann. 
~ 68. Alice Brady. 
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What do these characters stand for? 


~' 69. 
ns 

71. 
# T2. 
~ 73. 


G. O. P. 
H. Cc. L. 

Y. M. H. A. 
Ss. O. S. 
R-34. 


And of course you can answer these 


questions: 

~ 74. Who are called the ‘‘ Bitter Enders ”’ ? 

\y 75. What distinguished Belgian prelate visited 
America in 1919? 

Yy 76. What Constitutional amendment was 
passed by Congress in 1919 and submitted 
to the States for adoption? 

77. What man resigned from President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet to become a United States 
Senator? 

~ 78. What United States Senator was recently 
indicted for alleged corruption in his 
election? 

79. What man was elected Governor in 1919 
on the promise that he would make his 
State as ‘‘ wet as the Atlantic ’”’ ? 

3.80. Where will the Republican National Con- 
vention meet in 1920? The Democratic 
Convention? 

81. How many States ratified the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution? 

82. What Socialist was denied a seat in the 
House of Representatives? 

~83. What airplane made the first trans- 
atlantic flight? 

84. Who was Director General of the Amer- 
ican Relief Commission in Europe? 

85. What Cabinet member narrowly escaped 
death from a bomb in 1919? 

86. When did wartime prohibition go into 
effect? 

87. What incident occurred at Centralia, 
Wash., on Nov. 11, 1919? 

88. What bill was vetoed twice by President 
Wilson and was then passed by Congress 
over the Veto? 

“89. What honor was conferred on Pershing 
by Congress? 

“90. What reigning sovereign addressed Con- 
gress in 1919? 

If you have the normal American 
interest in athletics these last will be 
the easiest questions of all; feminine 
readers, however, may enlist the help of 
expert masculine friends: 

91. What baseball team won the 1919 world 
series? 

92, Who headed the batting list in 1919? 

~93. Who broke the major league record for 
home runs? 

s94. Who is the manager of the New York 
** Giante ** 7 

N95. What baseball team is known as the 
* Tigers ’’ 7 

196. Who won the national lawn tennis cham- 
pionship in 1919? 

97. Who won the amateur golf championship 
in 1919? 

98. Who holds the world’s altitude record in 


airplane flying? 


3 99. 
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Who is the French heavyweight boxing 
favorite? 


100. Who is called the ‘‘ Flying Parson” ? 


ANSWERS — 
Following are the answers to the fore- 


going questions, arranged with corre- 
sponding numbers: 


E. 
2. 


im oe 


ao 


a > 


oo 


16. 
Ws 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Founder of 5 and 10 cent stores. 
Author of ‘‘ The Trail of the Lonescme 
Pine,”’ &c. 

Concert singer. 

American millionaire who became British 
peer. 

Advocate of proper food mastication. 
Advocate of male attire for women. 
Short story writer. 

Suffragist. 

Conservative labor leader. 


. British physician, popularly (but inac- 


curately) believed to have said that a 
man is useless after he is 40. 


. Steel magnate. 
. Writer of popular poetry. 


. Private Secretary to President Wilson. 
. Ex-Minister to Denmark. 
. National Commander of the American 


Legion. 

Writer of inspirational articles. 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Secretary of Commerce. 

Director General of Railroads. 
Comedian. 

Republican leader of the Senate, and 
chief figure in the fight to attach reserva- 
tions to the German Peace Treaty before 
ratifying it. 


. Kansas poet whose verses are widely 


syndicated. 


. President of United Mine Workers of 


America. 


- United States Consular Agent at Puebla, 


Mexico, 


). Federal Fuel Administrator during the 


war. 


. Democratic Senator in charge of the Ad- 


ministration’s fight for the Peace Treaty. 


. Secretary of the Treasury. 
28. 
29. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
President Wilson’s private adviser; Amer- 
ican delegate to the Peace Conference. 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 
President of Columbia University. 
Advocate of nationalization of railroads. 
Newspaper correspondent. 

President of Rockefeller Foundation. 
French-American physician. 
Ex-Ambassador to Germany. 

Secretary of the Interior until March 1, 
1920. 

Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Chairman of Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Governor of Massachusetts. 

United States Senator from Washington. 
Rear Admiral United States Navy. 
Chief of Staff United States Army. 
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44. Leader of German radicals, or Sparta- 
cans; she and Karl Liebknecht were 
killed by a Berlin mob, Jan. 15, 1919. 

45. Anti-Bolshevist Russian leader, who was 
captured by the Reds at Irkutsk and 
executed Feb. 7, 1919. 

46. Premier of Italy. 

47. Ex-dictator of Hungary. 

48. ‘‘ Ambassador ’’ to United States from 
Russian Soviet Government. 

49. Daring Australian who made the first 
(unsuccessful) attempt at a non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic in an airplane. 

50. Famous pianist; ex-Premier of Poland. 


51. Ex-Premier of France. 


59 


52. Italian poet who seized Fiume. 

53. ‘* President of Irish Republic.’’ 

54. British Foreign Minister at the begin- 
ning of the war; recently special Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 


55. One hundred thousand men. 

6. Scapa Flow. 

57. United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan. 

58. French national holiday commemorating 
the fall of the Bastile, July 14, 1789. 

59. The Saar Valley. 

60. June 28, 1919. 

61. China. 


62. Artist famous for his ‘‘ Harrison Fisher ”’ 
pictures, 

63. Concert singer. 

64. Austrian violinist. 

65. Designer of the ‘‘ Kewpies.’’ 

66. Creator of ‘‘ Mutt and Jeff.’’ 

67. Pianist. 

68. Actress. 


69. Grand Old Party, term applied to Re- 
publican Party. 


Changes in 


HAT famous thoroughfare of London, 

the Strand, which has undergone so 
many changes in the last fifteen years 
that most of its Victorian landmarks 
have already disappeared, is to be still 
further transformed. The blocks of 
buildings between Simpson’s restaurant 
and Wellington Street have just been 
purchased for something like £1,500,000, 
and the buildings will be cleared away 
and a large new hotel, a newspaper 
office and shops are to be built on the 
space thus made available. The Strand 
will be widened starting from the Savoy 
Hotel. Among other landmarks Bur- 





70. High cost of living. 
71. Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
72. Wireless distress call. 


73. Name of the first dirigible to cross the 
Atlantic. 


74. A group of United States Senators, Ic’! 
by Borah and Johnson, who are opposed 
to ratification of the Peace Treaty on 
any terms, so long as it contains the 
League of Nations covenant. 

75. Cardinal Mercier. 

76. Woman suffrage amendment. 

77. Carter Class of Virginia. 


78. Truman H. Newberry of Michigan. 


79. Governor Edwards of New Jersey. 

80. Chicago; San Francisco. 

81. Forty-five. 

82. Victor L. Berger of Wisconsin. 

83. NC-4. 

84. Herbert Hoover. 

85. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General. 

86. July 1, 1919. 

87. Death of four ex-soldiers at hands of 
I. W. W. during Armistice Day parade. 

88. Repeal of daylight saving law. 

89. Made a General for life. 

90. King Albert of Belgium. 


91. Cincinnati ‘‘ Reds.’’ 

92. Tyrus R. Cobb. 

93. ‘‘ Babe ’’ Ruth. 

94. John McGraw. 

95. Detroit American League team. 
96. William M. Johnston. 


. 97. S. Davidson Herron. 


98. Major R. W. Schroeder, Feb. 27, 1920, 
reached a height of 36,020 feet. 

99. Georges Carpentier. 

100. Lieutenant R. W. Maynard. 


the Strand 


gess’s fish-sauce shop, one of the old 
London shops with a yard behind and 
a quay of its own on the river, where 
small ships discharged limes and oils 
from Italy, which had been converted 
into a cinematograph theatre, will finally 
disappear. There is still a queer, narrow 
little entry near by, leading to steps that 
descend picturesquely to the Savoy 
churchyard. A large area touching the 
Strand on the other side is also for sale. 
The Strand and its environments, from 
the Savoy Hotel to Australia House, 
when these plans are completed, will take 
on the aspect of a wide, modern metro- 
politan avenue. 
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Losses of France in the War 


By GABRIEL LOUIS-JARAY 


[DIRECTOR OF THE FRANCE-AMERICA COMMITTEE] 


In this important article from the official organ of the France-America Com- 
mittee (France-Etats-Unis) the war sacrifices of France are thrown into bold relief. 
In comparing them with those of the great allied powers, as M. Firmin Roz, the 
editor of the review, points out, one is struck by the fact that France, apart from 
her moral anguish, has suffered far more heavily in material ways than the United 


Kingdom, Italy, and the United States. 


The reasons for this disproportion are 


explained in detail. The article is based in part on statistics formulated by Joseph 
Kitchin, an English statistician, and in part on statistical data collected by the 
French Deputy, M. Louis Dubois, and presented to the French Chamber on 


Dec. 18, 1919. 


HE sacrifices accepted by France 
during the war in defense of her 
own liberty and that of the world 
are beyond anything the imagina- 
tion could have grasped in 1914. 

Sacrifices in money, in men, in land, 
the sum total seems to be too heavy for 
the forces of the nation. And yet we 
are assured that, from this bath of 
blood and pain, a new France may rise, 
rejuvenated, thanks to the marvelous 
qualities of labor, social equilibrium, and 
natural moderation of the French people, 
if only our politicians are not too inferior 
to our soldiers, and if our allies and 
friends guarantee to us the help which 
justice, regard for their defense, their 
own interest rightly understood, and their 

friendship command them to grant us. 


THE MONEY SACRIFICE 


Before the war the yearly budget of 
France was over 5,000,000,000 francs, 
and during those five years our expenses 
amounted to some 150,000,000,000 francs. 
In the period we are now entering 
our national debt will be not less than 
188,000,000,000, the yearly interest 
thereon being about 9,290,000,000, and 
our annual general expenses, counting 
2,000,000,000 for pensions, about 15,600,- 
000,000. 

Such figures, no doubt, cannot be 
taken as absolutely accurate; but what a 
light they throw on the burden France 
will have, to support! 

But to appreciate its full weight, noth- 


ing is better than the comparison Mr. 
Kitchin, the British statistican, draws be- 
tween the different great nations. The 
result proves that France’s sacrifices in 
money have been unequaled; if the 
amount of the national wealth of the 
country at the eve of the war and that 
of the national debt at its close are put 
side by side, it is seen that the United 
States has mortgaged, so to speak, only 
4% per cent. of national wealth, the 
United Kingdom 32 per cent., Germany 
50 per cent., and France 62 per cent. 
And let us notice that the English sta- 
tistician compares our national debt 
after the war with our national wealth 
before the war. What would it be if he 
had written opposite it our present na- 
tional wealth decreased in ten devastated 
departments? Germany doubtless will 
have to make good this destruction, but 
when, and how? 

Still keeping to Mr. Kitchin’s calcula- 
tions, let us compare the national revenue 
of the great nations before the war and 
the annual expenses they have or will 
have to meet after the war; in the United 
States 4 per cent. of the revenue will 
suffice, in England 23 per cent., in Ger- 
many 35 per cent., and in France 42 per 
cent. Germany doubtless will have to 
refund the sums paid for pensions and 
relief, but France’s pre-war national 
revenue has been decreased by the loss 
of all that our devastated regions 
brought in, and their reconstruction will 
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not be complete, nor even well under 
way, ten years hence. 

Is another comparison desired? Mr. 
Kitchin compares the population of the 
great States in 1914 and the amount of 
their real national debt at the end of the 
war, and comes to the conclusion that 
each Frenchman will have to bear a 
burden of 4,675 francs on this head, 
whereas each citizen of the 
United States will have one 
of 525 francs only, the Eng- 
lishman 3,100 francs, and the 
German 2,950 francs. And 
if our population has been 
somewhat increased by the 
annexation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, let us think of the 
2,230,000 Frenchmen in the 
devastated provinces whose 
sources of wealth have been 
destroyed. 

In the tragedy of the great 
war, it is on France that the 
financial burden falls by far 
the most heavily, as may be 
seen by the tabulation at the 
foot of the following page. 
(See also Diagram I.) 


THE HUMAN SACRIFICE 


And it is of France again 
that the heaviest sacrifices 
in men have been asked on 
the side of the victorious 
powers. The official figures 
furnished by the different 
military administrations have 
not been fixed immutably; 
yet, if they have to undergo 
certain alterations, these will 
certainly be unimportant; on 
the other hand, the methods 
of calculating and checking 
are perhaps not everywhere 
so rigorous as in France, as 
M. Louis Marin shows in a 
report laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies. But such as they are to- 
day, the figures are sufficient for 
one to be able to draw painful conclu- 
sions from them; it is sufficient to con- 
sider the graphic presentation of com- 
parative losses as shown in _ Dia- 
gram II., [on Page 182,] to be 
struck by the enormous § sacrifices 
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accepted by France, 
she takes in the bloody payment of 
our common victory; 1,355,000 of her 
sons have fallen in battle, against 648,- 
000 citizc-s of the United Kingdom, 
465,000 Italians, and 51,000 North Amer- 
icans; out of 100 inhabitants of France, 
3.4 have perished, whereas the propor- 
tion works out at 1.4 for the United King- 


and the part 


FINANCIAL SITUATION COMPARED 


W/TH END OF WAR..(/N Pounds) 


(ACCORDING TO ENGLISH STATISTICIAN 
MF KITCHIN) 


UNITED u.sS. GERMANY 


KINGDOM 


PROPORTION OF NATIONAL DEBT FOR EACH INHA- 
BITANT BEFORE WAR (in Pounds) 


Lz 


UNITED 


KINGDOM 
PROPORTION OF NATIONAL DEBT COMPARED 
W/TH NATIONAL WEALTH BEFORE WAR 


GERMANY 


ANNUAL PUBLIC 
EXPENSES 


UNITED U.S. GERMANY 


INGD 


DIAGRAM I. 


dom, 1.3 for Italy, 0.05 for the United 
States, and even at 2.9 for Germany. It 
may therefore be affirmed that in France, 
out of 100 physically sound men, young 
enough to work, 10 at least have been 
killed, and the number of those who have 
either been slightly or severely wounded 
or are mutilated is put at 20. 

Such is the particularly cruel price 
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of our victory, a price to which France 
has once again contributed more than 
her due. To the moral sufferings under- 
gone by nearly every family in the 
country add the economical and social 
consequences, which are _ particularly 
grave, owing to the very extent of the 
sacrifice; these dead, like the wounded 
and mutilated, are chiefly young men, 
the flower of French youth, those who 
should have put out the greatest eco- 
nomic effort in the years to come, those 
who should have given the most sons to 
France*; 100 men of 25 have a quite 
different economic value and national 
value for the repopulation of a country 
than 100 men of 60; the calculations 
have not been made, but I am certain 
that out of 100 sound young men living 
in 1914, about 20 have been killed, and 
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between 20 and 40 have been wounded or 
mutilated. Such is for France the awful 
balance sheet of the great war, as con- 
cerns men; it may be seen at a glance 
in the tabulation at the foot of Page 
133. (See also Diagram II.) 


If the great allied and associated 
powers have shared largely in the com- 
mon sacrifices in men and: money, com- 





*I shall say nothing new to Frenchmen, but 
something perhaps of which foreigners are 
ignorant, in stating that at the beginning of 
the war there was a thorough hecatomb of 
the élite of our youth; our young officers 
and non-coms, knowing nothing of the new 
methods of warfare, let themselves be killed 
at the head of their troops with extraordin- 
ary enthusiasm, in order to stimulate their 
men and make up for our inferiority in 
armament and preparation. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL STATES BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 
(ACCORDING TO JOSEPH KITCHIN) jf 


In millions of pounds sterling. 


BEFORE THE WAR 


United United 
Kingdom. France. States. Italy. Germany. 
ROTC. COUO -Suscdsccceesdoantcanneuus 650 1,315 200 550 240 
Yearly interest on the debt............ 19 52 § 20 8 
EROETORIED WEOGIEDY: vice kccoaes Cdescevens ees 18,000 12,000 50,000 wid 16,000 
Yearly national revenue~ «.6.cccccc ca 2,400 1,500 8,000 “ 2,100 
FOAEIY WUDHG GEPEHSCH 6. cccccceccces 198 208 145 ae 166 
National wealth (in pounds, per in- 
PIGMAUATE) Kin sedcwcec dics Sarveswcdec nace 390 300 476 “a 235 
DURING THE WAR 
Direct war expenses (not including ad- 
vances between alliesS).......cscsecee 7,600 6,000 4,000 2,400 8,750 
AFTER THE WAR 
INGUIOGEL “OUG Kidciacecedcsks veoendeuss 5,700 7,500 2,250 3,000 8,000 
Yearly interest on the debt............ 285 368 96 150 400 
Yearly pubHG OXPENSesS occcecccccacecs 555 624 306 aa 729 
Proportion of the national debt to the 
national debt before the war......... 32% 62% , 414% id 50% 
Proportion of the yearly public expenses 
to the national revenue before the war. 23% 42% 4% aa 35% 
National debt (in pounds per _in- 
HaADItAR) 6 Kecevecececedscccscecesseges 124 187 21 oe 118 


+M. Kitchin has fixed approximative figures, which were published in The London 
Times on January 6, 1919, and are chiefly valuable as a means of comparison, by supposing 
that the expenses of the war will finally be what they would have been if the expenses of the 
last year of the war had been continued until July 31, 1919, and suddenly stopped there; that 


is to say, had lasted during a five years’ war. 


The questions of the reparation of damage 


done and of indemnities are not taken into account. For the calculation of the public ex- 
penses after the war, Mr. Kitchin adds the interest of the debt (not counting the sinking- 
fund), the pre-war expenses (without counting interest on the debt, but including the 
average military expenses), the increase in different expenses and pensions (which he puts 


at 2,000,000,000 francs for France, against a total post-bellum expense of 15,600,000,000 


francs. Mr. Kitchin put the total direct expense of the war, incurred by all the belligerents, 


at about 975,000,000,000 francs), or $195,000,000,000. 
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parison is needless if the third class of 
sacrifices accepted by France is taken 
with consideration. When it is said and 
written that France has been the boule- 
vard of the liberty of the world, it is 
not sufficiently remembered that she has 
paid for that honor not only by the occu- 
pation of ten departments, as took place 
in Belgium and in the north of Italy, 
but especially by a systematic destruc- 
tion of her territory which 
nothing can parallel in the 
slightest extent in the West. 
Generalized devastation is a 
spectacle which the foreigner : 
can see on French soil only; 
it affects a tenth of our ter- 
ritory and 2,250,000 of our 
inhabitants. 

Nothing is more difficult 
than to translate into figures 
the cost of the disaster, and 
the treaty of peace has given 
until May 1, 1921, to fix the 
estimate. But a preliminary 
inquiry has been carried out 
for the Budget Commission 
of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and makes it possible to 
gather an idea of the extent 
of the damage. 

M. Louis Dubois has de- 
termined the essentials of it 
in an eighty-page pamphlet 
which we summarize in the 
schedule we have drawn up; 
he reaches the tremendous 
figure of 100,000,000,000 for 
direct material damage to 
property; this is the damage 
the treaty of peace makes 
Germany responsible for. 

This circumstance leads 
superficial minds to think 
that France, from an eco- 
nomic point of view, at least, 
will not suffer from it, since reparation 
has been granted her. 

This is a strange verbal delusion, 
which a little reality soon dissipates. 
First of all, we do not know when the 
reparation due will be carried out. Ger- 
many has to refund to all the powers, 
not only their damage to property and 
civilians, but also the cost of pensions, 
of grants to families, the upkeep of the 
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armies of occupation, and the payment 
of food and raw material that the Allies 
and associates furnish to her. The total 
amount will be tremendous and there is 
no prior right for the payment of the 
cost of the reconstruction of devastated 
territories. After what lapse of time 
then will our population be indemnified? 
They cannot tell, and if Germany takes 
a hundred years to pay her debt, where 
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DIAGRAM II. 


shal! we find the necessary advance? 
Justice would require that these in- 
demnities for reparations should have 
the preference over all others and that 
an interallied loan should discount the 
total sum owed by Germany on this 
head; the populations would be paid 
their indemnity, and Germany, for a 
hundred years, if need be, would pay 
the allied and associated powers the in- 
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terest and the sums necessary for the Let us examine a concrete case, which 


amortization of this sacred debt. This will enable us to grasp the reality better. i 
would be an international loan for the A cultivator had in the devastated part 
reconstruction of the devastated terri- . of France a house, land and stock worth ‘ 
E tories. 20,000 francs, from which he drew by 
_ But this very important question of his work a revenue of 5,000 or 6,000 
lapse of time and execution is not all. francs yearly. You renew his stock, you 
restore his land to its former 


; MATERIAL AND DIRECT DAMAGE IN | state, you rebuild his house, 

q DEVASTATED FRANCE. you give him back his stolen 
[ACCORDING TO M.LOUIS DUBOIS) agricultural instruments, you 

recover the money and sav- 

ings taken from him, you 

present him with furniture 

in exchange of that which \ 

has disappeared, you do, in fl 

a word, everything the Peace ' 

Treaty provides for, and to 

the fullest extent. For many 

cultivators, all this will be 

done only two, three, five, 

or ten years hence. Let us 

suppose, however, that the 

one we are considering is 

particularly favored, that he 

is fully compensated, and 

that all this restitution and 

reparation is carried out dur- 

ing the years 1920-21, and 

is finished at the end of July, 

1922. He will have been de- 

prived of the normal fruit of 

his labor from August, 1914, 

: till August, 1922, that is, for 

HOUSES; AGRI-_ COAL INDUSTRY, MEANS OTHER INDIRECT} eight years. This loss will 


DWELLINGS CULTURE, MINES ALLINOUS- OF DAM DAM- : 
AND PUBLIC LANDS, TRIES,IRON TRANS: AGES, | AGES. have been absolute for five 


MONUMENTS WOODS. MINES, PORT COMMER- §— LOSS OF oe 
HUNTING, MINING If- REVENUES years, pat tial for three 


FISHING OUVSTRIES FARM ° . . 
EXCEPT COAL PROFES- PROFITS Joars; that is to say, he will 


SIONS. ETC. have lost at the least 35,000 

TOTAL DIRECT AND MATERIAL DAMAGES: 100 BILLIONS . « 

DAMAGES THEORETICALLY RE-IMBURSED BY GERMANY franes. It is true he will have 
been able to do work during 


DIAGRAM III. these five years, but what 
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MILITARY SACRIFICES OF THE PRINCIPAL STATES DURING THE WAR 


a United United 
\ France. Kingdom. Italy. States. Germany. 
BOMUMIMEME®: “.\ cs ueneeeeacecwanes 39,600,000 45,370,000 35,858,000 102,017,000 67,810,000 
Number of mobilized]........... 8,390,000 5,700,000 5,250,000 3,800,000 11,200,000 
Number of killed and missingt.. 1,355,000 648,000 465,000 51,000 2,000,000 
Proportion of the number of killed 
and missing to 100 inhabitants. 3.4 1.4 1.3 0.05 2.9 


** According to Lieutenan. Francois Maury: L’apogée d’effort militaire francais, Union 
Hi des grandes Associations francaises, 1919, Page 156. 

+Officers and men. The figures for France and Germany are drawn from the ‘above 
work; the other figures from the report of M. Louis Marin, député, on (de pécule aux 
famillés des militaires disparus) (Chambre des Députés, No. 6235, annex to the sitting of 
June 3, 1919). 

tOf Marin’s report, Page 48; Page 43 for America, Page 32, for England. 
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kind of work, and under what conditions ? 
We show that elsewhere. It is thus 
probable that his real loss in revenue 
is not inferior to some 20,000 francs, 
that is, it is equal to his loss in capital. 

What will Germany refund on this 
head? Nothing for the period between 
Aug. 1, 1914, and Nov. 11, 1918, 5 per 
cent. for the period commencing on May 
1, 1921, and a sum not fixed by the 
treaty, but one which will represent only 
normal interest for the period between 
Nov. 11, 1918, and May 1, 1921. Thus, in 
the concrete case we are examining, and 
supposing that the interest during the 
intermediary period is fixed at 6 per 
cent., Germany could make good the loss 
of the 20,000 francs capital on Aug. 1, 
1922, by adding thereto merely about 
4,200 francs for loss of revenue, and 
only if it be a question of reparation in 
money and not in kind. 

The longer the period of reconstruc- 
tion is the greater the loss will keep 
growing, since on the one hand the 
annual revenue the cultivator drew from 
his land was from 5,000 to 6,000 francs, 
and the annual interest Germany would 
pay, if she does not settle the indemnity 
due, is only 1,000 francs. 

It is thus only by a misnomer that it 
may be said that the damage done to 
France will be entirely repaired by Ger- 
many. Even if the problem is considered 
merely from the financial point of view, 
a very large part of the losses experi- 


enced will always be laid upon France, 
and the surplus will be paid under con- 
ditions and at a period about which 
nothing is known. 

Our friends and allies can thus under- 
stand that they are being singularly de- 
luded when the “integral reconstruc- 
tion ” of France is promised, as is shown 
clearly at the foot this page. (See 
Diagram III.) 

[To this figure is to be added, as direct 
material damage, damage relative to: 
(1) commercial enterprises, public offices 
of courts of justice and different pro- 
fessions; (2) specie and personal prop- 
erty, by theft, pillage, war contributions, 
&c., as well as damage done to persons 
considered as factors of production. An 
estimate completed thus would rise about 
100,000,000,000. This damage is that for 
the reparation of which the treaty makes 
provision; it has been estimated at 
about three times the pre-war value, con- 
formably to the clause of the Peace 
Treaty which provides that the expense 
occasioned by reparation and reconstruc- 
tion shall be estimated according to the 
cost of reconstruction at the time when 
the work is carried out.] 

Such is the balance sheet of France 
as regards men, money, and territory. 
This balance sheet is so striking that the 
foreign business men who are studying 
our country are somewhat inclined to 
pessimism. This pessimism does not 
seem to me to be justified for any one 
acquainted with French traditions. The 


ESTIMATE OF THE DIRECT MATERIAL DAMAGE IN THE DEVASTATED 
REGIONS OF FRANCE 
(ACCORDING To M. Louis Dusols)* 
In millions of francs 


Raw Material, 


Movable Agricultural 
Immovable Material, Produce, 
Property. Stock. Provisions. 
1. Dwelling (and public monuments)..........eeeee00- 19,000 10,000 x0 
2. Agriculture (shooting, fishing, irrigation, woods 
MR I aia ca ad sw esigcdiieaGk wea tae een 6,580 5,364 5,839 
Pe ee ON icc eS rticSk ae aihwwN0ee DEMERS ARR DES SEO 1,434 1,404 400 
4, Industry (comprising iron mines and extracting 
industries other than coal mineS)......ccecseooes 3,236 12,789 22,522 
S: RECRRA: GES CPRMADOIE «505 0ksd os cae rwesensenergaedeens 5,196 295 pis 
GRR sac sn 5980555eean dacewawewes peste eteweas 35,446 29,852 26,761 
GOONER COED 6 <a sd'n 066.0 6b0005 060552480085 50 ens os 94,059 


*Note brought forward in the name of the Budget Commission, by M. Louis Dubois 
(Chambre des Députés, No. 5432, sitting of Dec. 18, 1918); the figures have been determined 
according to the information which had reached the author up to Jan. 31, 1919. 
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nation has given proof of sterling quali- 
ties of work, balance, moderation, and 
perseverance. Just as the French soldier 
has astonished the world by his calm, his 
stoicism, his endurance, his optimism 
and his intelligence, so the French 
peasant will show the same qualities, 
being the same man. Frivolousness, 
carelessness, vivacity, exaltation fol- 
lowed by depression, all these defects 
which were said to be the basis of the 
French character are just the reverse 
of our qualities. The legend has set up 
the contrary of the truth, and it is thus 
only that all French history can be ex- 
plained: in her gravest misfortunes, 
France has never let herself lose heart; 
after passing convulsions and crises in 
her growth, France has always recovered 
her calmness; her social equilibrium is 
wonderful, and no country in the world 
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has so many small peasant landholders 
cultivating the soil with their own hands, 
and uncompromising enemies of all far- 
reaching social upheavals. His turn for 
saving is the outward sign of his perse- 
verance and moderation: he does not 
consume in a day the fruit of his labor, 
but puts it by to make it bear fruit anew 
in its turn. Thus, defying every eco- 
nomic and financial appearance, the 
French peasant cultivating the soil of 
France will recreate French prosperity 
in peace, as in war he defended his native 
land, not only with the ardor and en- 
thusiasm he was credited with, but with 
a coolness, a tenacity, a calm, imper- 
turbable optimism he was said not to 
have. However, for the gigantic task of 
revivification our people need good 
economic and political guidance and the 
help of our allies and friends. 


German Losses in the War 


Official figures of the German Im- 
perial Department of Health, published 
at Berlin in January, 1920, gave the mili- 
tary deaths in 1914 as 193,201; in 1915, 
390,669; in 1916, 311,160, making a total 
for the three years of 895,030. Statistics 
for the remaining years were still lack- 
ing. Assuming that the military deaths 
were 350,000 in each of the two succeed- 
ing years, the total German loss would 
reach about 1,600,000. 

According to figures published in the 
Vorwarts of Berlin, the casualties suf- 
fered by the German Army in the war 


were as follows: 
Officers. Men. 
PRIMO. cs veacensecvacene 62,693 1,655,553 
WOURGGD ccccic vcewccdes 116,015 4,118,092 
Prisoners and missing. 23,104 1,050,515 








RONG» cvccwcdisvdetscce 201,812 6,824,160 

A Socialist publicist named Thiele, who 
collected lists of dead published during 
and after the war, states that these offi- 
cial lists contain the names of 1,718,246 
persons belonging to the German Army 
who were reported dead, 1,655,553 of 
these being men in the ranks and 62,693 
officers. The number of wounded ac- 
cording to these lists was 4,234,107, of 
whom 116,015 were officers, while the 
number of non-commissioned officers and 





privates reported as prisoners or missing 
is 1,050,516, and of officers 23,104, which 
brings the total loss incurred up to over 
7,000,000. 

According to the same lists, the Ger- 
man Navy lost 24,112 sailors and petty 
officers dead, 29,830 wounded, and 11,654 
prisoners. The number of naval offi- 
cers who were killed and wounded during 
the war is not given. 

The Imperial Office of Health reports 
that of the members of the German 
Army who died during the first three 
years of the war, 829,361, or 92.7 per 
cent., fell before the enemy or died of 
wounds received, and only 65,669, or 7.3 
per cent., died of illness. Of these latter 
7,751 died of typhus, 6,007 of infection 
resulting from wounds, 5,248 of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, 5,891 of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, 6 of smallpox, 2,516 
of dysentery, 66 of venereal diseases, 47 
of leprosy, 1,505 of diseases of the 
respiratory organs, 472 of concussion of 
the brain, 2,006 of diseases of the ner- 
vous system, 4,035 of diseases of the 
digestive organs, 1,631 of diseases of the 
urinary and genital organs, and 2,592 
committed suicide. In 14,685 cases 
the cause of death could not be as- 
certained. 





Foch One of the “ Immortals ” 
His Tribute to French Soldiers 


ARSHAL FOCH took his seat in 
the French Academy at the after- 
noon session of Feb. 5, in the 

presence of 4,000 people, who had come 
to look upon “the greatest soldier of 
them all” as he received the highest 
tribute France can pay to her men of 
achievement. A Marshal of France, 
General in Chief of the Armies of the 
West, and conqueror in a World War, 
welcomed to the highest literary and 
scientific body of the world by the Presi- 
dent of a great and triumphant repub- 
lic, is not a spectacle witnessed every 
day. The ceremony was marked by the 
traditional formulas, including the wear- 
ing of the green frock coat consecrated 
by custom. Marshal Foch. entered at 1 
o’clock, heralded by the. long roll of 
drums, accompanied by his sponsors, 
General Joffre and M. Freycinet, and 
followed by Marshal Pétain. He was 
welcomed by a thunder of applause. Fol- 
lowing the traditional custom, he pro- 
nounced a eulogy upon his predecessor, 
the Marquis de Vogué. As he’ spoke his 
virile face, typical of the French officer, 
illumined by clear blue eyes, full of in- 
telligence and kindliness, and cut by a 
heavy mustache, remained calm and im- 
passive. Extreme simplicity and absolute 
self-control -characterized all his words 
and all his bearing. He began with this 
tribute to the armies he had led to vic- 
tory: 

Above my head you have done honor to 
the glorious phalanxes who for more than 
four years waged, despite all hardships, 
in many kinds of weather, and at the 
price of hitherto unknown sacrifices, the 
most violent and longest of battles. It 
was ta do homage to the greatness of 
the duty accepted by all, to the unani- 
mous intention to conquer at all cost, 
to pay a humble tribute to that army, 


that the Academy desired to take into its 
company yet another soldier, ‘‘ after the 
illustrious chief who, far from despair- 
ing for the safety of his country, broke 
the invasion and conquered on. the 
Marne (Joffre).’’ 


Marshal Foch then paid this tribute 
to the French soldier: 


Constantly great through the ages, with 
his noble disregard for danger and his 
lofty idealism: the soldier of the old 
monarchy, of the Revolution, of the 
Empire, the soldier who will show him- 
self grander still in the war of 1914, 
crusader of the eternal crusade of Justice 
and Liberty, against oppression and force. 
President Poincaré in his speech of 

welcome reviewed the career of Marshal 
Foch. In concise but telling style he 
sketched all the salient features of the 
great war, stressing particularly the 
crisis of Ypres, where Foch’s resolution 
and swift action averted disaster, and 
the fateful day of Doullens, when the 
decision to make Foch General in Chief 
of all the allied forces was taken. Com- 
menting on the charge that the Marshal 
was more of a metaphysician than a 
man of action, he declared that General 
Foch had shown his ability to translate 
his deductions into realities. A storm of 
applause greeted the following words: 

It was for you to make war; it was 
not for you to make peace. Yet you had 
the right to say what, in your opinion, 
that peace should be in order to prevent 
a recurrence of war. The memoirs which 
you have written since November, 1918, 
to set forth the military guarantees which 
you judged indispensable, bear the mark 
of your patriotism and your experience. 
Let us hope the world will never repent 
of only partially following your judg- 
ment. * * * Your victory is a victory 
of reason, of intellectual and moral 
power; it is profoundly national from 
every point of view. Not only did it save 
our nation; it bears its very mark. 
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Achievements of French Surgeons 





By DR. FRANCOIS HELME 


It is not generally known that, after the infantry, it was the French medical 
service that suffered most on the battlefront; of the 10 per cent. that fell in the 
aggregate, the names of the young assistant surgeons and Battalion Surgeon Majors 


were by far the most frequent on the casualty lists. 


The following tribute to these 


unsung heroes, which has been translated for CURRENT HIisToRY, was delivered by 
Dr. Helme before a large congress of surgeons and medical znen in the main amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne in Paris on Jan. 25, 1920: 


O our medical service fell, first of 
all, the task of protecting the 
combatants against the deadly mi- 

crobes that surround embattled armies. 
The typhus bacillus, from the time the 
non-vaccinated reserves entered the line, 
threatened to destroy the army. The 
medical service drove out the typhus 
bacillus and eliminated typhoid fever. 

Then came tetanus—each day brought 
anew scourge. By means of injections— 
“barrage” injections, as they were 
called—tetanus, as later the new develop- 
ment of gas gangerene, was also domi- 
nated. As the result of a fatal error, 
shared by all the belligerents, it was be- 
lieved that the projectiles of modern war- 
fare would be aseptic, while in reality 
they were contaminated by the most in- 
fective germs. Gas gangrene, acute in- 
fection of wounds, even hospital gan- 
grene—all the scourges that had afflict- 
ed our ancestors in the wars of old— 
rose up again before us one by one. Ah, 
the dark days of fear and despair! But 
France, like the young Antigone of 
Greek tragedy, was resolved not to yield 
to Fate. 

Like our fellow-belligerents we im- 
mediately modified our technique. Carrel 
from the beginning brought us new hope 
by his system of the continual irrigation 
of wounds, a method which can never be 
overpraised, and which the Germans im- 
mediately adopted. Then came Professor 
Gaudier of Lille, to whom the surgical 
society has awarded its chief medal of 
honor. This benefactor of humanity, 
whose name deserves to be remembered, 
had the simple yet momentous idea of 
using the bistoury—a slender surgical 
knife—to clean out wounds contaminated 
by germs and projectile splinters or 


’ 


shreds of clothing. When the wound was 
thus emptied, as one cuts away the bad 
portions of a spoiled fruit, the healthy 
tissues, by the simple operation of the 
laws of life, sufficed to resist all com- 





DR. ALEXIS CARREL 
Eminent French surgeon, now of Rockefeller 
Institute, New York 
(@ Savoy Studio) 


plications. 
peared. 
But medical aid had to be adminis- 
tered swiftly and good operators were 
likewise necessary. Surgical groups 
were organized; Marcille created the 
mobile surgical ambulance, the so-called 
“ auto-chir.” The big hospitals at the 


And complications disap- 


front were organized, cities of pain 
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peopled by thousands of wounded. For 
the divisions, the complementary surgical 
groups, recalling in a more modern form 
the flying ambulances of Larrey, brought 
assurance of victory over evil. Every- 
where the sanitary transports were 
multiphed, from all sides the surgeons 
hastened, following the need, from one 
sector to another. 

At the same time large organs of in- 
formation anc control were formed. The 
younger men first gathered. the data, 
and then the army medical groups ar- 
vanged the facts, organizing and criticis- 
ing them. The surgical society, taking 
up these preliminary studies, then 
passed them through the sieve of ex- 
perience, while the consultative commis- 
sion of the health service studied and 
supervised the application of new 
measures. Finally large congresses of 
physicians and surgeons of the interallied 
armies met periodically to discuss ques- 
tions which remained obscure. The re- 


sults reached by these assemblies will 
remain the indestructible monument of 
man in his fight against death, at the 


moment when the work of death had to 
be pursued! 

From this methodical organization, to 
which each, from the humble to the great, 
brought all his heart, there came forth 
many new developments, from which all 
humanity will profit in time to come. 

First of all, surgery became more 
closely united with medicine, whose 
processes it adopted for the exact study 
of the human tissues. The laboratory 
beeame the indispensable annex of the 
operating rooms. There, through the use 
cof instruments more perfect and pene- 
trating in their means, the human senses, 
more limited in action and sometimes fal- 
lacious, were supplemented. Here were 
instruments of the physicist, of the chem- 
ist, of the bacteriologist, instruments to 
measure the strength and suppleness of 
the heart or the blood vessels—a whole 
new arsenal employed by the latter-day 
surgery. And we may say, even though 
no epoch-making discovery was made, 
that surgical art made more progress in 
four years of war than in forty years 
of peace. A splendid work, and fertile 
for the future, honoring ot only the 
profession but the country which en- 


TIMES CURRENT HISTORY 


gendered it: even our enemies have had 
to pay it homage. 

In recalling what was done, I have 
wished only to honor the dead in my 
own fashion. Nothing could have been 
accomplished without their co-operation. 
Such good men they were, if you but 
knew it! I have known some who had in 
their hearts all the tenderness and fervor 
of the saints: sometimes, beneath the 
helmet, it seemed to me that I could see 
a halo. 

There were men of all ages in the 
health service, for the medical and phar- 
maceutical services furnished more elder- 
ly men than any other branch. It was 
these veterans who set the example for 
the ambulances at the front. At certain 
times the medical staff worked beyond 
all human strength. No useless word 
was uttered; only the muffled moans of 
the wounded: one felt one’s self in a silent 
realm. After the work came relaxation, 
and only then broke forth discussions 
from every side, invariably about the 
destiny of man. This ever-active chosen 
group was unwilling to limit itself to the 
present, for it knew that it was paving 
the way for the future. How many 
various problems have I heard debated 
with the vigor of youth and the sincerity 
of men whose whole code and scale of 
values was summed up in their attitude 
toward danger! 

I should like to reproduce here the 
long conversations of the former country 
physicians in the ambulances, with men 
who, like themselves, had come from the 
soil. The home soil! They spoke of it 
constantly. How many times, they won- 
dered, would it change its Summer, 
Winter, Spring, or Autumn dress before 
it would be vouchsafed them to see it 
again. They forgot this theme only 
when they spoke of their wives, their 
children, whose photographs, taken out 
of their knapsacks, were soon spread out 
upon the beds. No more differentiations 
of rank and origin existed among those 
sons of the same mother: they were only 
brothers in misery consoling one another. 

During these intervals of calm the 
nurses, both men and women, were able 
to take a little rest. They, too, did good 
service for the country. As the result of 
lack of sleep in their constant attendance 
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on operations, many of them lost their 
health and even their lives. It is such 
a delicate task to remodel the living 
flesh, so long to sew it up again, a body 
torn with shot and shell! And then, can 
one even think of sleeping when the 
stream of wounded flows in from every 
side? But the next day the operations 
were even more numerous. 


The litter-carriers should also be re- 
membered. Tired fathers of families, or 
young auxiliary aids with narrow shoul- 
ders, they played their part as beasts 
of burden in a work whose obscure merit 
only their chiefs understood. “If only, 


.from time to time, we could fire a shot, 


what a relief it would be!” one of them 
said to me. “ But always taking, and 
never returning—that’s what is hard! ” 

As a matter of fact, it was the bat- 
talion doctors and the auxiliary doctors 
—“the little auxis,” as we called them— 
whom we loved the most. Students, hos- 
pital interns or externs, invariably fond 
of athletics and sports, they had never 
been willing to admit that they were sons 
of a vanquished nation. And when the 
drum-beat resounded, they departed 
resolutely to settle the old account which 
could be settled only with blood. Brave 
little chaps! They were in all the blood- 
iest battles. Always on the go. Their 
name written on a paper, with a new 
address, and they were off, sometimes to 
the other end of the world, made into 
other men, with other responsibilities, 
other dangers. One moment changed 
their destinies. And here one saw ,at 
the same time all the nobility of war and 
the harsh service of the army in its most 
formidable grandeur! 


When our “ auxis ” returned, after the 
first releases were granted, with their 
pale faces, their eyes which the terrible 
visions of war seemed to hav made 
larger, their mothers could scarcely 
recognize them under their steelghelmets. 
Sometimes, when they raised tif voices 
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a little or made an impatient gesture, 
signs of new strength of will still de- 
veloping, the mothers divined that they 
had become more remote from them, that 
these were less their sons. A tender fear 
would take possession of them then, soon 
driven away by a smile. In spite of all, 
they were proud of them: “ Just’ think: 
my soldier! ” 

I was always their friend, their con- 
fidant sometimes, in the black hours of 
the “ cafard.”* They would seek me out, 
and I would watch them go back to 
their battalion or their battery at a 
brisk pace. We would exchange the 
banal greeting of farewell, in which each 
of us would put his whole soul. How 
many never returned, how many of these 
young flowers of manhood were prema- 
turely cut down! It is here that their 
splendid performance of Christ’s work 
must be revealed. 

Non-commissioned officers by rank, 
officers by their attainments, _ the 
“ auxis ” and major battalion physicians 
soon won an authority which had im- 
portant consequences. Revered priests 
of the new cult, science, they exercised on 
the poilus an undeniable moral influence. 
Until that time, for the simple-minded, the 
physician had been a man who watched 
suffering, who aided suffering, but who 
seemed himself superior to suffering. 

ou during the war the soldier saw at 
is side the little “ Major,” who suffered 
like himself in the trenches, who, like 
himself, rose when the hour of attack 
had sounded, who was wounded and died 
like himself. Imagine what an affection- 
ate esteem, on the one side, what a legit- 
imate authority on the other, must have 
sprung from such a fraternity of arms. 
This beneficent influence was used by 
these young men wholly in the service of 
their country. Doubly leaders, our young 
doctors were not only healers but arousers 
of energy. We must never forget it. 


*French military slang for ‘‘ the blues.’’ 





Fate of German Spies in England 


How the British Secret Service Countered the Underground 
Campaign of the Kaiser’s Agents 


how the British Government, by 

skillful secret service work, was 

able at the outbreak of the war to 
arrest twenty-one of the twenty-two 
spies distributed by the German In- 
telligence Department at various im- 
portant ports, and thus to frustrate that 
country’s whole program of espionage, 
sabotage, and arson in England, have 
become available through a series of 


Te hitherto unpublished details of 





IGNATIUS T. T. LINCOLN 
Spy sentenced to prison by the British 
(@ Bain News Service) 


articles by Sidney Theodore Felstead 
which began in the London Morning Post 
on Feb. 2, 1920. The authenticity of 
this narrative, written from the inside, 
and confirmed by facsimile illustrations 
of important documents, was vouched for 
by the publishers. 


The outbreak of the European war 
found Germany without a spy system in 
Great Britain, despite the unceasing and 
widely ramifying activities of that Ger- 
man Master-Spy, Herr Steinhauer, the 
Kaiser’s personal friend, appointed as 
the head of the German Secret Service 
in 1905. It was in this year that the 
German Emperor first began clearly to 
reveal his deep-rooted hatred for Eng- 
land and his projects of world domina- 
tion. What those projects were the so- 
called “ Willy-Nicky ” letters have re- 
vealed. 

Steinhauer signalized his advent by 
throwing around Europe, and especially 
around Russia, France and Great 
Britain, a network of male and female 
spies. Those in Great Britain were long 
known to the British Government, whose 
secret agents followed all their move- 
ments, intercepted their correspondence, 
and drew up a full “tree” of every spy 
employed. Much of the information on 
which the British agents worked was 
furnished unconsciously by a German 
barber named Karl Gustav Ernst, who, 
at a princely salary of one pound a week, 
later increased to thirty shillings, re- 
posted with British stamps large packets 
of German letters sent to him periodical- 
ly by a German “ Commerical Agency.” 
This forwarding of instruction to secret 
agents had been known to the British 
Intelligence Division since 1910. All 
these “ commercial ” letters were opened 
and carefully read by the British agents, 
then re-forwarded. It was mainly on the 
basis of this information that the list of 
German spies referred to was drawn up. 

For their own purposes the authorities 
refrained from arresting any of those 
involved, but their knowledge of the 
latters’ activities was so complete and 
damning that when Aug. 4, 1914, came, 
the Military Intelligence Department had 
only to wire to the Chief Constables of 
the various coast towns where the Ger- 
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mans were operating to net the arrest 
of twenty-one of the spies involved. 
Only one escaped by way of Hull. 


LIST OF SPIES ARRESTED 


One of those arrested was Ernst him- 
self. On cross examination he alleged 
that at first he had been ignorant of the 
real character of the work to which he 
had lent, himself. He confessed, however, 
to communicating with Steinhauer in 
Berlin, whose nom de guerre was tem- 
porarily Madame Reimers. His tale was 
destitute of all plausibility, and he was 
sentenced on Nov. 18, 1914, to seven 
years’ penal servitude. The full list of 
the other spies arrested, as given by Mr. 
Felstead, was as follows: 

Arrested in 
Antonius J. F. Dummenie London 
Karl Stubenwoll Newcastle 
Karl Meyer Warwick 
Johann Kuhr Newcastle 
Oscar Buckwaldt Brighton 
Karl Hemlar ss ccc iccccscs Winchester 
Frederich Apel Barrow-in-Furness 
Max A. Laurens 
Prans. FE. Bags@hic< ceeess Sittingbourne 
Thomas Kegnamer Southampton 
Adolph Scaneider 


Karl von Weller . Padstow 


. London 
Portsmouth 
Frederich Diederichs..... London 
August Kluneer - London 
Lina M. Heine Portsmouth 
Heinrich Schutte..... sees Weymouth 
Fredrich Lukowski Newcastle 
Otto Kruger 
Johann A. Engel..... e+e Falmouth 
It will be seen at once, from this 
list, that what the German Government 
specially desired was naval information. 
Most of the spies arrested cheerfully 
revealed all their secret activities in full 
detail, and quite a; cheerfully departed 
for the internment camps, which were 
“much to be preferred to fighting for 
the Fatherland on the already blood- 
stained battlefields of France and Flan- 
ders.” Thus, scarcely had the war begun, 
when Germany found her espionage-gaze 
into the naval and political secrets of her 
formidable rival, England, completely 
blinded, and English troops were enabled 
to cross the Channel to bring aid to 
their hard-pressed French brothers seven- 
teen days before the German Govern- 
ment had knowledge of what had hap- 


pened to her staff of agents under Eng- 
lish skies. 

Her attempts to rebuild that staff were 
attended with a certain amount of suc- 
cess. Despite the taking over of the 
railways by the Government the evolu- 
tion of the cable censorship, and the 
registration of aliens, large numbers 
of neutrals still passed unchallenged 
through British ports, and no satis- 
factory means of differentiating the 
harmless South American or Dutch 
trader from the German agent who came 
spying under the cloak of commerce, 
duly provided with a forged passport 
quite en regle, was at first devised. It 
was only much later that this defect of 
the intelligence system was remedied; 
meanwhile, Germany found means to get 
a certain number of paid agents into 
the country. “It is one of the greatest 
mysteries of the war,” says Mr. Fel- 
stead, “that with 32,000 Germans in 
Great Britain, no attempts at sabotage 
took place. Whatever the reason, it is 
beyond all doubt that we were never 
subjected to sabotage of the kind so 
common in America in 1915 and 1916.” 


KARL HANS LODY 


Two of the German spies who ap- 
peared in England soon after the out- 
break of the war, Karl Hans Lody and 
Anthony Kiipferle, met a tragic end; one 
died an officer’s death, the other com- 


mitted suicide in his cell. They were 
not mere hirelings, but men actuated by 
strong patriotic motives. Both were be- 
trayed by the callous neglect of their 
employers at Berlin. Both were note- 
worthy for utter inefficiency in the exer- 
cise of the new calling which they had 
adopted and for which their mental 
equipment was apparently unsuited. 
Lody, however, had special qualifica- 
tions for the réle he voluteered to play. 
A man of about 50 years, who had long 
resided in the United States, and who 
spoke excellent English with an Ameri- 
can accent, the year 1900 found him a 
Lieutenant in the German Navy, whence 
he was subsequently transferred to the 
Reserve of Officers after a resignation 
due to lack of, means. He then served 
as a tourist-guide on the Hamburg- 
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American steamship line, traveling in 
that capacity all over England. Lody 
returned to Berlin from a Norwegian 
tour a few days before Aug. 4, 1914, 
and offered his services to the German 
Government as a professional spy. To 
secure his entrance to England, the Ger- 
man Intelligence Department abstracted 
the passport of an American, Charles 
A. Inglis, from the Foreign Office where 
it lay awaiting visé to enable its owner, 
then staying in Berlin, to continue 
traveling through Europe, substituted 
Lody’s photograph for that of Inglis, 
and handed it over to Lody made out in 
Inglis’s name. 


LODY'S WORK IN ENGLAND 


The first time the presence of Inglis, 
alias Lody, came to the notice of the 
British authorities was after the arrival 
of the spy in Edinburgh, where, posing 
as an American tourist, he took a 
room in the North British Station Hotel. 
A telegram sent by him thence to one 
Adolf Burchard in Stockholm aroused 
suspicion and Lody became thenceforth 
a marked man. Recognizing the danger 
of staying in a large hotel, he took 
private lodgings and cycled for a fort- 
night, searching out places of naval in- 
terest around Edinburgh. In Rosyth 
especially he aroused more than ordi- 
nary curiosity with the questions he 
asked. Still in the guise of an Ameri- 
can sightseer, Lody next turned up in 
London at a Bloomsbury hotel and 
studied the protective measures that 
were taken after the first Zeppelin raid 
on London. The covering of the Houses 
of Parliament, Buckingham Palace, the 
Bank ‘of England, and other places, with 
strong wire netting, was reported by 
Lody to Berlin via Stockholm; or at least 
Lody thought he was so reporting; as 
a matter of fact his messages were al- 
ready being intercepted by the postal 
censorship. 

After two days in London Lody went 
back to Edinburgh, and thence to Liver- 
pool, wholly unaware that his every 
movement was being closely watched. 
The business of fitting out big ocean 
liners as auxiliary cruisers was then in 
full blast at Liverpool, and Mr. “ Inglis,” 


using his technical knowledge to full ad- 
vantage, made a detailed report on these 
activities to the German Secret Service 
in Berlin. From Holyhead he took boat 
for Ireland. He was permitted to land 
at Dublin after a challenging of his 
identity which so aroused his fears that 
he wrote a letter to Herr Burchard, in 





KARL HANS LODY 
German spy, shot in the Tower of London, 
Nov. 6, 1914 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


which he suggested the advisability of 
his disappearing for some time to come. 
In this letter he reviewed all that he 
had seen so far. Most of. his information, 
from the first to last, would have been 
of little value to the Germans even if 
it had reached them, which it did not. 
One piece of “ news ” which was allowed 
to go through was that of the landing 
of thousands of bearded, booted Rus- 
sians, “with the snow of the steppes 
still clinging to their boots,” passing 
through England on their way to the 
western front, an item, incidentally, 
which evoked much perturbation in the 
German General Staff. 

Lody’s “ career” was at last cut short 
at Killarney, where he was detained by 
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the Royal Irish Constabulary on Oct. 2 
to await the arrival of detectives from 
Seotland Yard. In his kit-bag were 
found the forged passport, £145 in Bank 
of England notes, £30 in English gold, 
some German gold and Norwegian notes, 
a notebook with particulars of the naval 
fight in the North Sea, addresses in 
Berlin, Stockholm, Bergen and Ham- 
burg, and copies of his four communica- 
tions to Burchard in Stockholm, suffi- 
cient of themselves to condemn him ir- 
revocably. 


Lody was brought to London and 
tried by court-martial at the Guildhall, 
Westminster, on Oct. 30 and 31. With 
flushed, clean-shaven face and deep, be- 
spectacled eyes, he listened to the damn- 
ing evidence against him; then, through 
his counsel, he declared to the court that 
he had simply done his duty, and left the 
consequences completely in their hands. 
His grandfather, he stated, had been a 
great soldier who had held a fortress 
against Napoleon, and it was in that 
spirit that he appeared before his judges 
on this day. He did not wish to cringe 
for mercy, was ashamed of nothing he 
had done, and would accept the court’s 
decision, whatever it might be, as that of 
just and righteous men. 


LODY’S LAST MESSAGES 


The accused was found guilty and 
sentenced to death. The execution was 


carried out five days later. Before his 
death he wrote two letters, one to his 
relatives in Stuttgart, the other to his 
prison guard. They were as follows: 


My Dear Ones: I have trusted in God, 
and He has decided. My hour has come, 
and I must start on the journey through 
the Dark Valley, like so many of my 
comrades in this terrible war of nations. 
May my life be honored as a humble 
offering on the altar of the fatherland. 

A hero’s death on the battlefield is cer- 
tainly finer, but such is not to be my lot, 
and I die here in the enemy’: country 
silent and unknown. But the conscious- 
ness that I die in the service of the 
Fatherland makes death easy. 

The supreme court-martial of London 
has sentenced me to death for military 
conspiracy. ‘Tomorrow I shall be shot 
here in the Tower. I have had just 
judges, and I shall die as an officer, not 
as a spy. 

HANS. 


Farewell. God bless you. 


Lody’s letter to his guard was as fol- 
lows: 


London, Nov. 5, 1914. 


Tower of London. 

To the Commanding Officer of the 3d 

Battalion, Grenadier Guards, Welling- 
ton Barracks. 

Sir: I feel it my duty as a German 
officer to express my sincere thanks and 
appreciation toward the staff of officers 
and men who were in charge of my person 
during my confinement. 

Their kind and considered treatment 
has called my highest esteem and admira- 
tion as regards good-fellowship, even to- 
ward the enemy, and, if I may be per- 
mitted, I would thank you to make this 
known to them. I am, Sir, with profound 
respect, 

(Signed) KARL HANS LODY. 

Senior Lieutenant, Imperial German 

Naval Reserves. 

It was strongly felt by all the English 
officials who came in contact with Lody 
during his short imprisonment that his 
character was a fine one, and his de- 
meanor even won their admiration. The 
date set for his execution was Friday, 
Nov. 6, 1914. On the morning of that 
day, when the Assistant Provost Marshal 
came to his cell to tell him that his time 
had come, he said: “I suppose you will 
not care to shake hands with a German 
spy.” “No, I would not,” said the 
Provost Marshal, “but I will shake 
hands with a brave man.” Lody was 
then taken to the place of execution, 
where he proved the truth of the Provost 
Marshal’s words by meeting his death 
without flinching, and refusing to have 
his eyes bandaged. So Karl Hans Lody 
died. 


THE STORY OF KUEPFERLE 


Anthony Kiipferle, alias Copperlee, an 
ex-non-commissioned officer of the Ger- 
man Army, who went to England from 
America ostensibly as a traveler of 
Dutch extraction, was “the German spy 
of the fiction writer: stiff, upstanding 
hair, round spectacles,” and a painfully 
forced attempt to pass himself off as an 
American. “ He was quite an artless in- 
dividual,” says Mr. Felstead, “and ap- 
parently imagined that his simulation of 
frankness would disguise the real pur- 
pose of his visit.” From Feb. 14, when 
he arrived in Liverpool, the British 
Counter-Espionage Department was 
busily engaged in collecting evidence 
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against him. An apparently harmless 
letter to an address in Holland first 
aroused suspicion when opened by the 
postal censorship in London, because of 
the very futility of its content, merely 
announcing his arrival in Liverpool and 
his intention to continue his way to Lon- 
don to open business transactions there 
the following day. A trace of invisible 
ink between the lines led to the applica- 
tion of a re-agent which revealed a de- 
scription of the war vessels which the 
writer had seen in his trip across the 
Atlantic. 

After a short trip to Dublin, Kip- 
ferle went to Euston, where he wrote 
to his employers in Holland asking for 
money and saying that he was held up 
“because of those damned U-boats.” 
An intensified submarine campaign had 
just been started, in fact, but this had 
no effect on Kiipferle’s departure, as 
he was already under close observation 
and marked for arrest. He was taken 
in custody at Victoria, and brought to 
Scotland Yard. When searched all the 
materials for invisible writing were 
found in his possession. Under inter- 
rogation he lied so clumsily and even 
stupidly that he stood convicted before 
he left the room. At the trial in Old 
Bailey he stood in the dock, dressed in 
a black frock coat, buttoned tightly 
across the chest, his cold, pale-blue eyes 
following the proceedings with the clos- 
est attention. There was virtually no 
defense, and when the court adjourned 
until the morrow, it was beyond question 
that, barring a miracle, he would pay 
the penalty of his espionage with his 
life. But the second day of the trial 
never came; on the following morning 
Kiipferle hanged himself in his cell. 
There was found written on the slate 
allowed prisoners the following message: 

To whom it may concern: My name 

is Kiipferle, nee to (born in) Sollingen, 

A/Rastatt I/B (Baden). I am a soldier 

with rank I do not desire to mention. 

In regard on my behalf lately, I can 

say that I have had a fair trial of the 

U. Kingdom, but I am unable to stand 


the strain any longer and take the law 
in my own hand. I fought many a bat- 


tles and death is only a saviour tor me. 


I would have preferred the death to be 
shot, but don’t wish to ascend the scaf- 


fold as a—[here follows a Masonic sign]. 
And hope the Allmighty Architect of this 
Universe will lead me in the Unknown 
Land in the East. I am not dying as a 
spy, but as a soldier; my fate I stood 
as a man, but can’t be a liar and perjur 


myself. Kindly I shall permit to ask 
to notify my uncle, Ambros Droll, Sol- 
lingen, A/Rastatt I/B Germany; and 


all my estate shall go to him. 

What I done, I have done for my coun- 
try. I shall express my thanks and may 
the Lord bless your all. Yours, 

(Signed) ANTON KUPFERLE. 

My age is 81 years and I am born 
June 11/1883. 

The body was buried ina nameless 
grave at Streatham Park Cemetery. It 
was ascertained that Kiipferle had fought 
against the British on the western front, 
and his face bore the scar of the butt- 
end of a clubbed rifle. Before his sui- 
cide he wrote a letter to another spy 
awaiting trial, breathing the deepest 
hatred of his country’s enemy, England. 


MASTER SPY IN FRANCE 


Rudolf Funck, considered oneof the most 
important German spies in France during 
the war, was executed at Vincennes at 
dawn on Feb. 2, 1920. Funck, who was 
54 year sold, had formerly been a Lieu- 
tenant in the Austrian Army. The out- 
break of the war found him living in 
Paris. With the aid of false papers, 
which enabled him to claim Australian 
citizenship, and having a perfect com- 
mand of English and French, he passed 
unsuspected through the severe test ap- 
plied to every foreigner during the early 
days of the war, and obtained a minor 
post in one of the Paris banks. This he 
held to the end of July, 1918, when he 
apparently came to the conclusion that, 
as a result of Foch’s last great of- 
fensive, all hope of German victory was 
at an end. At that time he managed to 
cross the frontier into Spain. 


After his departure the French autho- 
rities came into possession of irrefutable 
evidence that for many months he had 
given valuable assistance to the enemy 
by furnishing information as to the 
points where Gotha bombs and Big 
Bertha shells had fallen in the city. 
Even then he probably would have man- 
aged to escape unscathed if he had not 
made the mistake of again venturing on 
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the French side of the frontier for the 
purpose of claiming a trunk belonging to 
him which had been left at the frontier 
station of Hendaye. He was immediately 
arrested as a spy and was condemned 
to death by court-martial last June, but 
the judgment was quashed on technical 
grounds. A second trial brought Funck 
to the firing post. 

The condemned man met his death 
bravely. Tall and erect, with pointed 
white beard and dressed in well-cut 
clothes, with patent leather shoes and soft 
hat, Funck was probably the calmest man 
in the little group that left the prison for 
Vincennes. When they reached the door 
he asked for an overcoat, which he put 
on with a shiver due to the chilly morn- 
ing air, then carelessly held out his hands 
for the handcuffs. Refusing to allow his 
eyes to be bandaged or his arms to be 
tied to the post, he claimed the privilege 
as an officer to give the order to the 
firing squad, and then after calmly re- 
moving the overcoat, which he placed 
on the ground beside him, politely lifted 
his hat as a signal to the soldiers to fire 


the fatal volley. 


OTHER CASES IN BRIEF 


Other spies captured were Karl Fried- 
wich Miiller, Robert Rosenthal, Haicke 
Petrus Marinus Janssen, Willem J. Roos, 
Ignatius Trebitsch Lincoln, George T. 
Breeckow and his accomplice, Mrs. Lizzie 
Wertheim, Fernando Buschman, Augusto 
Roggen and Ernst Waldemar Melin. 

Rosenthal’s advent was betrayed to the 
British authorities by a letter from Co- 
penhagen, addressed to Berlin, which by 
some error had been put in the London 
mail bag. He was caught at Newcastle 
on a steamer about to sail to Copenha- 
gen. After strenuous denials, he was 
confronted with the evidence, confessed, 
and proclaimed himself a German sol- 
dier. It turned out that he was a con- 
victed forger, and had never been a sol- 
dier. He died with apparent pride that 
he had rehabilitated himself with his 
countrymen. 

Janssen and Roos were fellow-spies on 
the same mission, whose detection was 
due to the extraordinary number of 
cigars ordered by them from Holland. It 
developed that the name of each brand 


indicated the figure of a cipher code. 
Janssen died stocially; Roos, after an un- 
successful attempt at suicide, died non- 
chalantly. This was in May, 1915. By the 
Summer of 1915 the British counter- 
espionage organization had become so 
efficient that in one fortnight seven spies 
were taken—a record haul that paralyzed 
the enemy schemes of re-establishing a 
spy service in England. 

Augusto Roggen was a dapper, dark- 
haired little individual, who had been 
born in Montevideo. He was caught at 
Lake Lomond, where he was sojourning 
ostensibly for his health, which seemed 
excellent; the proximity of Tarbet, where 
vital experiments were being carried out 
with a new torpedo, coincided with infor- 
mation received by the authorities of 
important “leaks.” Roggen was exe- 
cuted in the Tower of London in Septem- 
ber, and met his death boldly. Melin 
was a well-educated German of 52, who 
had entered the espionage service to 
make a living. Scraps of information 
written by him on the edges of news- 
papers brought his conviction and exe- 
cution. 


MUELLER AND LINCOLN 


Miller is characterized by Mr. Fel- 
stead as “ probably the most important 
spy, individually, who came our way dur- 
ing the war.” His arrest and execution 
had far-reaching effects on the enemy’s 
espionage plans. Long resident in Eng- 
land, he passed as a Russian citizen from 
the Baltic provinces, where he had been 
born, and spoke Russian and various 
other languages with facility. An appa- 
rently harmless letter, treated with a hot 
iron, brought out information of consid- 
erable importance written in German be- 
tween the lines. The trail led to the 
bakeshop of one Peter Hahn at Deptford. 
Hahn was arrested, and finally, by clever 
detective work, the whereabouts of Miil- 
ler was discovered in London. Hahn re- 
ceived a prison sentence; Miiller was exe- 
cuted in the Tower on June 23, 1915. All 
night long before the day set he was 
heard sobbing in the cell for his wife 
and children. 

Ignatius T. T. Lincoln was one of the 
most brazen spies ever known. By 
origin a Hungarian Jew, he finally drift- 
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ed to England, rose by his undoubted 
abilities to the position of Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament for Darlington, tried 
to insinuate himself in the counterespion- 
age service despite the fact that he was 
an alien, and proposed to betray pseudo 
naval secrets of North Sea operations 
ostensibly to trap the German fleet. He 
was finally advised to leave England by 
the authorities; after coming to America 
he was extradited for forgery, and re- 
turned for a penal sentence. He re- 
mained in prison during the war, but in 
1919, ‘after his English naturalization 
papers had been canceled, he was shipped 
back to Germany. The Ebert Govern- 
ment, shortly before its overthrow last 
month, appointed Lincoln to the post of 
telegraphic censor, 


HOW TWO SPIES FACED DEATH 


Breeckow posed as an American of 
wealth traveling in England for his 
health. Put in touch through the Ger- 
man Intelligence with Mrs. Wertheim, a 
woman of immoral life, who had obtained 
British citizenship through marriage, he 
joined her, and the two together played 
their game of espionage as long as the 
authorities allowed them. Much of their 
time was spent in pleasure junkets. Mrs. 
Wertheim went to Scotland to pick up 
information of the Grand Fleet. Some of 
her questions of the naval officers to 
whom she made herself “more than 
agreeable ” finally led to her arrest and 
conviction. Both the man and woman 
were brought before the authorities and 
questioned; Breeckow broke down com- 
pletely, but the woman was so unabashed 
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that had it not becn for Breeckow’s con- 
fessions a conviction might not have 
been assured. The woman was sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude. Breeckow 
was executed in the Tower. He was so 
agitated that he died of heart disease 
before the bullets of the firing squad en- 
tered his body. 

Almost a poetic figure was that of 
Fernando Buschman, with whom this se- 
ries closes. Born in Paris, brought up 
in Brazil, a musician of ability and an 
expert in aeronautics, he had traveled 
widely in Europe. He entered the Ger- 
man Intelligence in 1914, and in 1915, 
after a course of training in espionage, 
he appeared in England in the guise of a 
commercial traveler. He visited both 
Portsmouth and Southampton. His ca- 
reer was cut short by falling short of 
money, which prompted him to write to 
Holland for a renewal of funds. The ar- 
rest took place at his lodgings in South 
Kensington. Letters found on his person 
established his guilt. He was tried at 
the Westminster Guild Hall on Sept. 20, 


1915. He thanked his judges courteously 


after the trial. His request that he be 
allowed to keep his violin was granted, 
and for hours he sat discoursing beauti- 
ful music, oblivious to the death that 
awaited him. Taken to the Tower the 
night before his execution, he again 
asked for his violin, and for hours he 
forgot his coming doom in the solace of 
music. When taken to execution he 
picked up his violin, kissed it passion- 
ately, and exclaimed: “ Good-bye, I shall 
not want you any more!” He refused 
to have his eyes bandaged, and met his 
death with a smile. 





MEDALS EXPRESSING GERMAN HATRED OF ENGLAND 


Germany’s Hatred of England 


Historical Light on the Legend of “ Perfidious Albion” and 
Its Part in Causing the War : 


O theory of modern times has 
been more dangerous to the 


prestige and influence for good 

of any given nation than that 
embodied in the now classic anc familiar 
phrase, “ Perfidious Albion,” as applied 
to the underlying motives of the Con- 
tinental policy of Great Britain. Firmly 
established in France since the French 
Revolution, and expanded and _ intensi- 
fied by the rancor of Germany, 
balked in her designs of crippling and 
dividing France, it grew beyond the 
Rhine into a credo of hatred through the 
embittered utterances of Treitschke, was 
given constant expression in Germany’s 
foreign policy, which aimed at England’s 
isolation, and burst forth with volcanic 
fury when Great Britain intervened in 
the war to save France. 

In a long and carefully documented 
review of the subject Professor W. Ali- 
son Phillips, in the January issue of the 
Edinburgh Review, has investigated the 
origin and growth of the whole legend, 
and marshals a considerable body of 
evidence to prove that it is a legend, 
and nothing more. That the existence 
of such a belief was momentous he has 
no doubt at all. “It is worth while,” he 


says, “to inquire into the origins of a 
legend which has had so profound and 
terrible an effect upon international re- 
lations.” 

The height which this fever of hatred 
and distrust reached in Germany is 
brought out by citation of the remark- 
able memorandum addressed by the ex- 
Kaiser to Chancellor von Bethmann 
Hollweg on July 30, 1914, in which Wil- 
helm declared that, in spite of all efforts 
to prevent it, the “encirclement” of 
Germany, plotted by King Edward VII., 
had become an accomplished fact; and 
that a situation had been created which 
gave England the desired pretext for 
destroying Germany, “with the hypo- 
critical semblance of justice presented 
by helping France to maintain the no- 
torious balance of power in Europe.” 
All these machinations, he said, must 
now be unsparingly laid bare, and “ the 
mask of Christian peaceableness openly 
and violently torn from them in public.” 
Finally, the whole Mohammedan world 
must be incited to “a savage uprising 
against this hated, lying, unscrupulous 
nation of hucksters.” 

Professor Phillips comments on this as 
follows: 
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At first sight this language suggests 
that the Kaiser’s mind had become un- 
hinged; but if so, there was method in his 
madness. There was even’ something 
more; for it is possible to detect in this 
insensate outpouring of hatred against 
England a note of sincerity and of a con- 
viction that is more than the outcome of 
mere individual prejudice. And indeed, 
* * * the Kaiser’s language was not his 
own, but a mere echo of what he had 
been taught as a boy, and of what all 
other German boys of his age and genera- 
tion had been taught, about the character 
of England and the selfishness and un- 
serupulousness of her foreign policy. 
There is plentiful evidence that in using 
this language the Emperor was at one 
with his people, whose long pent-up 
hatred of England burst forth in an 
amazing torrent of vituperation’§ the 
moment the floodgates were opened by 
the British declaration of war.* 

A manifestation so unbridled and so 
disreputable came with a shock of sur- 
prise to the English. They would have 
been less surprised had they known that 
for two generations past the German peo- 
ple had been methodically taught that 
England, as a power, had always been 
mercenary, selfish and cowardly ; that she 
had consistently abused her insular posi- 
tion, her policy having always been to 
set the continental peoples by the ears 
in order that, herself safe behind her 
“‘moat,’’ she might be able to profit by 
the exhaustion of her rivals to extend 
her colonial empire, and secure a virtual 
monopoly of the world’s wealth. It has 
to be remembered, too, that this legend— 
for legend it is—has been in the past by 
no means confined to Germany. Before 
the war it was equally current in France, 
and it is only since the war that French 
historians have begun to. suspect the 
fundamental misconception underlying the 
traditional estimate of la perfide Albion. 

Even with the object lessons of the war 
before them, not all have been able to rid 
themselves of their inherited prejudices. 
M. Edouard Driault, for instance, in a 
volume published in 1917, at the very 
time when the British blockade was forc- 
ing Germany to loosen the grip that was 
strangling France, declared: ‘‘ It is cer- 
tain that Napoleon (in the proclamation 
of the Continental blockade) represented 
right, strict right, natural right, against 
the indefensible misuse which England 
made of her supremacy at sea.’’ It is, 
then, not surprising that the legend of 
the peculiar unscrupulousness and hypoc- 
risy of British foreign policy should 
have been widely accepted on the Conti- 
nent, since the selfishness and perfidy of 


*In confirmation of this statement the 
writer cites ‘‘ Wehe dir, England!’’ an an- 
thology of 117 ‘‘ hymns of hate,’’ Leipzig, 
third edition, 1915. 


England were the stock themes of both 
French and German publicists. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGEND 


Tracing down the origin of the legend 
and its development through the nine- 
teenth century, this writer finds its first 
evidence in the France of the Revolu- 
tion. The political dogma formulated by 
Montesquieu even before the Revolution, 
that the republic, per se, was Virtue, 
brought the inescapable corollary that 
all opposers of the republic were open 
to criminal reproach. Hence, from the 
moment the convention resumed the tra- 
ditional French policy of aggression in 
the Netherlands, and incurred thereby 
the enmity of Great Britain, it followed 
logically that English statesmen were, of 
all other statesmen of Europe, the most 
destitute of moral principle. The at- 
tacks of Barrére and Robespierre in the 
convention sound today like the anti- 
British onslaughts of the Germans. “ It 
is this Government which uses the treas- 
ures of India to enslave Europe,” de- 
clared Barrére, “the benefits of com- 
merce to destroy freedom, the favor of 
social relations to corrupt men, and the 
tributes of the people to compass the 
death of Frenchmen.” “It is in Eng- 
land,” asserted Robespierre on May 7, 
1794, “ that Machiavellianism has pushed 
this royal doctrine (that honest men are 
of no use to Kings) to the highest degree 
of perfection.” 

This legend of la perfide 


Albion, 
spread under the republic in countless 
orations, in official documents, in books 


and polemical pamphlets, was_ seized 
joyously by Napoleon as a multiple con- 
firmation of his hatred of the British, 
whom he had contemptuously stigmatized 
as “ a nation of shopkeepers.” Deliberate- 
ly, according to this writer, he employed 
a host of hired scribblers to spread the 
legend throughout the Continent. The 
object of Napoleon, who, like William II., 
recognized in that impassable moat the 
unscalable barrier to the consummation 
of his dream of world dominion, was 
clearly evident in his stirring up in all 
Europe a clamor for the “freedom of 
the seas.” Such isolated voices as that 
of the German, Friedrich von Gentz, who 
protested that Britain was the guarantor 
of the liberties of Europe, and that it 
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was British sea power which stood be- 
tween Europe and slavery, were voices 
crying in a German wilderness. 


THE LEGEND IN GERMANY 


One might have supposed that the 
common effort at Waterloo would have 
mitigated the virulence of the legend in 
Germany. If it survived and persisted, 
stronger than ever, this was due to the 
trend of policy pursued by the British 
statesmen in 1814 and 1815. Realizing 
the rapacity of Prussia’s designs on 
France, a danger to the world which 
must be diverted, they successfully op- 
posed demands including the partition 
of France, the restoration to Germany of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the calling into 
being of a formidable German confedera- 
tion, planned to englobe both Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands. Disappointed 
and enraged, Prussian patriots heaped 
abuse on Britain and accused her of de- 
siring to throw the Continent into new 
convulsions for her own profit. So the 
old legend was revived, notably by the 
great Prussian soldier Gneisenau, in a 
memorandum addressed to Emperor 
Alexander I. Professor Phillips says in 
this connection: 

This was not merely the splenetic out- 
burst of a soldier who believed himself 
to be cheated of the spoils of victory; it 
was the deliberate expression of a re- 
vived opinion, and as such it is quoted by 
Treitschke, in his ‘‘ Deutsche Geschichte,”’ 
with entire approval, and enlarged on by 
him with characteristic venom and 
characteristic contempt for historic proba- 
bilities. * ~ * 

Although Treitschke did not create the 
legend, he did more than any other man 
to give it a wide currency in modern 
Germany. His influence during the crit- 
ical formative period of the new German 
Empire was enormous, and _ until his 
death, in 1896, he used this influence to 
destroy the admiration surviving among 
German Liberals for England and Eng- 
lish institutions, in order to establish in 
its place the worship of the Prussian 
militarist ideal In season and out of 
season, in his historical works, in his 
professorial lectures, in the pages of his 
** Preussische Jahrbiicher,’’ and doubtless 
also as the future Emperor’s tutor, he 
played endless variations on the theme of 
England’s ‘‘ shamelessness’’ (die Unver- 
schimtheit Englands), and the blindness 
of her so-called democracy by ‘“ huck- 
ster’s egotism ’’ (Krimeregoismus). 


Such is the legend of la perfide Albion 
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as originated in Revolutionary France 
and developed by German hatred. This 
legend was undoubtedly favored by 
Great Britain’s traditional foreign policy, 
though that policy, rightly understood, 
intimates Professor Phillips, is the libel’s 
most convincing refutation. He con- 
tinues: 


It is true that from time to time Eng- 
land has been content ‘“ to revolve in her 
own orbit,’’ sometimes with disturbing 
effect on the European system. But 
sooner or later an irresistible force has 
drawn her back into her predestined 
place as what Montesquieu called the 
puissance exécutrice of Europe and the 
guardian of its liberties. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone, though of all British statesmen the 
one most disposed to avoid ‘‘ continental 
entanglements,’’ realized the existence of 
this:force. * * * 


THE BRITISH TRADITION 


The most striking thing in the history 
of British foreign policy, continues the 
writer, is the almost unbroken continuity 
of this great tradition. In 1694 Lord 
Halifax laid down the prime condition 
of British security in the following 
phrase: ‘“ Look to your moat. The first 
article of an Englishman’s creed must 
be that he believeth in the sea.” In 1800 
Pitt explained the fundamental cause of 
the war with France as “security 
against a danger which threatened all 
the nations of the earth.” The moral 
authority of Great Britain in the coun- 
cils of Europe was founded on the gen- 
eral conviction that in certain vital re- 
spects her interests and those of the 
Continental peoples were identical. Eng- 
land might be safe behind her moat, but 
she would remain so only so long as no 
power should arise strong enough to dis- 
pute her mastery of the seas. She was 
thus forced into the position of protector 
of the “balance of power” which was 
universally recognized as the conserva- 
tive basis of the European States system. 
This position, though motivated by “ se- 
curity,” brought with it moral conse- 
quences of the greatest importance; it 
made Great Britain the champion of the 
rights of weaker States, and the cham- 
pion of the sanctity of the treaties by 
which these rights were secured. The 
pursuit of this policy sometimes involved 
war, but it was not a warlike policy. 
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When, mainly through Great Britain, 
Napoleon’s power was brought low, the 
island nation made it clear that she had 
no intention of using her enhanced 
prestige for selfish ends. “ The wish of 
the Government,” wrote Castlereagh on 
Feb. 6, 1814, “is to connect its interests 
in peace and war with those of the con- 
tinent.” While the state of Europe af- 
forded little hope of a better order of 
things, Great Britain had no other course 
left than to create an independent posi- 
tion for herself; but now that she might 
look forward to a return to ancient prin- 
ciples, she was ready to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices to reconstruct a balance 
in Europe. In accordance with this in- 
tention, she presented a long list of the 
conquered colonies which she was pre- 
pared to restore to France and Holland. 
This action created a profound impres- 
sion, and gave her a prestige which 
enabled her to mediate successfully be- 
tween the violently conflicting interests 
at Vienna, to prevent a renewal of war, 
and to bring about the settlement of 
1815, which remained the foundation of 
peace for nearly fifty years. 


THE “GRAND ALLIANCE” 


To preserve the balance of power thus 
re-established, and the treaties on which 
it was based, was the guiding principle 
of British Continental policy for many 
years. As an effective means to this 
end, it was deemed wise by British 
statesmen to preserve the “Grand Al- 
liance ” which, originally concluded be- 
tween the four powers and directed 
against France, was given wider scope 
in 1815 and converted in 1818 into an 
alliance of all five Continental great 
powers by the admission of France. It 
soon became clear, however, that there 
was a fundamental difference of prin- 
ciple between Great Britain and the Con- 
tinental allies in this League. From the 
first the British statesmen protested 
against the attempts of the autocratic 
powers, terrified by sporadic symptoms 
of revolutionary unrest, to exalt the 
alliance into a kind of super-tribunal, 
armed with vague powers for the main- 
tenance of the status quo. And when 
this claim was actually formulated by 
the three autocratic powers at Troppau, 









in 1820, Great Britain protested vigor- 
ously, and proclaimed the principle of 
non-intervention as a cardinal doctrine 
of British foreign policy; that is to say, 
the right of nations to manage their own 
affairs so long as they do not offend 
against their neighbors. 

It was the assertion of this principle 
that led to the first breach (and 
eventually to complete separation) be- 
tween Great Britain and the Continental 
Alliance. When, at the Congress of 
Verona in 1822, it was proposed to give 
royalist France a European mandate to 
suppress the Liberal system in Spain, 
Great Britain protested, and when her 
protests were unheeded withdrew her 
representative from the conferences.¢ 
After Castlereagh’s death Canning pro- 
claimed anew all the well-known prin- 
ciples of Britain’s policy. Under Palmer- 
ston occurred the events connected with 
the successful revolt, in 1830, of the Bel- 
gians against the union with Holland im- 
posed on them in 1815. For two years 
Palmerston’s diplomacy prevented the 
outbreak of a general European war over 
this dispute. When, finally, in 1832, a 
British squadron and a French army co- 
operated in forcing the Dutch to evacuate 
the citadel of Antwerp, and to retire be- 
hind the frontiers assigned to Holland 
by the powers, this action was interpreted 
by the autocratic nations as fresh proof 
of the “perfidiousness” of Great 
Britain, and in September, 1833, the 
meeting of Miinchengratz proclaimed 
their resolve to draw together in support 
of the sacred principles of the Holy Al- 
liance. 


THE EUROPEAN BALANCE 


The situation thus created was com- 
mented upon by Palmerston as follows: 


The division of Europe into two camps 
is the result of events beyond our control, 
and is.the result of the French Revolution 
of July. What they really complain of 
is not the existence of two camps but the 
equality of the two camps. The plain 
English of it is, that they want to have 
England on their side against France, 
that they may dictate to France as they 
did in 1814 and 1815; and they are pro- 
voked beyond measure at the steady pro- 
tection France has derived from us. But 
it is that protection which has preserved 
the peace of Europe. Without it there 
would long ago have been a general war. 
































































GERMANY’S HATRED OF ENGLAND 


With the revolutionary years 1848 and 
1849, which saw the rise of Louis Na- 
poleon to power, the relations of Great 
Britain and the Continent entered on a 
new phase. These years heralded the 
break-up of the old order in Europe, and 
marked the beginning of that universal 
clash of national ideals which, in the 
next twenty years, was to lead to the 
creation of the German Empire and of 
United Italy. Palmerston, though favor- 
ing oppressed nationalities, still pursued 
the tradition of the balance of power. 
He favored Italian aspirations only be- 
cause he believed the amputation of the 
Italian provinces would strengthen Aus- 
tria for her proper life work as the 
guardian of the west against the over- 
grown power of Russia. He refused to 
intervene on behalf of Hungarian inde- 
pendence. The attempts of Great Britain 
to combine the championship of the 
weaker nations with her traditional 
policy gave fresh life to the old legend, 
contradicted by the whole attitude of 
England at the opening of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when she 
came out in favor of free trade, that is 
to say, unfettered intercourse between 
nations. 


ENGLAND'S WEAK POLICY 


It was England’s very desire for 
peace which, after Lord Palmerston’s 
retirement in December, 1851, caused a 
weakness of policy that had regrettable 
consequences. There would have been 
no Crimean war, says Professor Phillips, 
if Great Britain had made it clear from 
the first that she would resist in arms 
any attack by Russia on the Ottoman 
Empire. Her very peaceableness, em- 
phasized by the pacifist propaganda of 
Cobden and Bright, completely deceived 
Czar Nicholas as to the temper of the 
British people. The fault of the British 
attitude was not that it was perfidious, 
but that it was weak. In 1854 this weak- 
ness was partly due to the weakness of 
the army and navy. The Crimean war 
and the Indian mutiny still further ex- 
hausted Great Britain’s strength. A 
greater firmness was displayed in 1860 
when Lord John Russell proclaimed the 
sympathy of England with the cause of 
Italian independence; and again when 
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Great Britain refused to join her naval 
forces with those of France in order to 
prevent Garibaldi and his thousand from 
crossing the Strait of Messina; but Rus- 
sell’s protest in the name of the treaties, 
against the treatment meted out to Po- 
land by the Emperor Nicholas after the 
insurrection of 1863, helped the Poles 
not at all, and earned for Great Britain 
a humiliating snub, followed by another 
of the same kind encountered by an 
equally futile protest in 1864 against 
the seizure of the Danish duchies by the 
German powers. Thus England’s pres- 
tige, as Disraeli said in the House of 
Commons, was noticeably lowered. Bis- 
marck shaped his policy accordingly, and, 
availing himself of Louis Napoleon’s 
restless efforts to secure compensations 
in Luxemburg and the Netherlands for 
the aggrandizement of Prussia, drove 
England into an angry neutrality when 
the attack on France was launched in 
1870 by publishing the celebrated draft 
treaty, drawn up by the French Ambas- 
sador Benedetti, under the terms of which 
Belgium was, under certain contingen- 
cies, to be annexed to France. Great 
Britain then intervened only to safe- 
guard the neutrality of Belgium, and left 
France to meet her fate alone. 


THE GERMAN MENACE 


From the time of the crushing defeat 
of France and the consolidation of the 
German Empire in 1871, until the crea- 
tion of the new entente with France in 
1904, Great Britain, says Professor Phil- 
lips, can hardly be said to have had a 


Continental policy at all. The treaties 
had been torn to pieces; the balance of 
power had ceased to be. The power of 
the German Empire now surpassed that 
of any other State. Four years later it 
was still more strengthened by the 
alliance with Austria, which in 1882 be- 
came the Triple Alliance by the adhesion 
of Italy. Great Britain accepted the 
situation and turned her attention to the 
East. 

With the Congress of Berlin, in 1878, 
the chapter of European history which 
opened in 1815 may be said to have 
closed. In the scramble for world power 
which began in the eighties, the storm 
centre was transferred.to Egypt, Tunis, 
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Nigeria and Manchuria. To _ isolate 
France and distract her attention from 
Alsace-Lorraine, Bismarck encouraged 
her rivalry with England in Africa; to 
divert the threat of Russia against Ger- 
many he directed her ambitions to the 
Far East, where she came in dangerous 
touch with Great Britain on the borders 
of India. With England and Russia at 
odds in Asia and Africa, and France and 
England engaged in the bitter rivalry 
which culminated in 1898 in the Fashoda 
incident, there was no prospect of re- 
storing the balance of power in Europe, 
and Germany’s purposes were served. 


THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 


It was not till the opening years of 
the present century that the growing 
self-assertion of Germany, backed by the 
increase of her armaments, awoke Great 
Britain to the fact that her position in 
the world was being definitely chal- 
lenged, and that her empire might once 
more have to fight out its defense on the 
battlefields of Europe. It was the sense 
of a common peril which drew France 
and Russia again together, which united 
once more France and England. So was 
created the Triple Entente, to counteract 
and oppose the Triple Alliance. Eng- 
land had been driven back again to her 
traditional policy of the balance of 
power. 

That peace, nevertheless, was not pre- 
served, is attributed by Professor Phil- 
lips to the same weakness, or rather un- 
certainty of policy, which had left the 
Czar of Russia in the dark as to Britain’s 
intentions on the eve of the Crimean 
war. “If, from the first,” he says, “ it 


had been made quite clear that England 
would stand beside her allies in the event 
of their being attacked by Germany, the 
balance of power would have been com- 
plete and obvious, and Germany would 
never have risked a war. It was the 
uncertainty of Great Britain’s attitude 
that made war possiblee * * *” 

For this uncertainty the conditions 
under which British foreign policy had 
to be pursued, keeping ever in view a 
wholly uninformed public opinion, were 
mainly responsible. The welding of the 
Entente into a definite defensive alliance 
would have been strenuously opposed by 
a large section of the nation. “ It needed 
“the German violation of Belgium to 
“open the eyes of the British de- 
“ mocracy,” says Professor Phillips, “and 
“then it was too late to save the world 
“from the agony of the most terrible 
“of all wars. But we may dismiss at 
“once, as utterly without foundation, 
“the legend of the ‘encirclement’ of 
“Germany, pretext for a deliberate war 
“of aggression. Great Britain’s earnest 
“desire for peace was proved by Sir 
“Edward Grey’s dispatches during the 
“crisis of July, 1914, which show the 
“transparent honesty of his language 
“and his intentions. In this respect he 
“was but following the true tradition 
“of our Foreign Office, which may be 
“summed up, in the words of Canning, 
“as ‘respect for the faith of treaties; 
“yespect for the independence of na- 
“tions; respect for the established line 
“of policy known as the balance of 
“power; and, last but not least, respect 
“for the honor and interests of this 
“country.’ The legend of ‘ perfidious 
“ Albion’ is a legend and nothing more.” 
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Why the German Navy Failed 






Captain Persius, Germany’s Foremost Naval Critic, Discusses 
the ex-Kaiser and Admiral von Tirpitz 


APTAIN PERSIUS, the sanest 
and most noted of German naval 
critics, has written a book on 
“The Sea War.” As the naval ex- 

pert of the Berliner Tageblatt he had 
chafed bitterly at the iron restrictions 
placed upon him by the German censor- 
ship. When that censorship was re- 
moved, he wrote his book to tell what 
he thought of the German naval policy 
before and during the war. His revela- 
tions constitute one of the most formid- 
able indictments of the ex-Kaiser and his 
naval chief, von Tirpitz, which have ever 
appeared in print. Like Maximilian 
Harden, Captain Persius criticises wholly 
from the German viewpoint, a method 
which makes his attacks all the more 
deadly. 

At the outset Captain Persius gives 
interesting details of the personalities 
of the ex-Kaiser, who was the Supreme 
Chief of the German Navy, and of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who occupied the posi- 
tion of Senior Admiral. Of the building- 
up to the German Navy he says: 


With a few cruisers and with the friend- 
ly assent of Great Britain Bismarck 
gained nearly all our colonies for us. 
No threat was seen in our naval arma- 
ments, which fully sufficed for Germany’s 
interest. But at the end of the last cen- 


tury the time began when Tirpitz set to 
work in order to carry out the Kaiser’s 
words: ‘““The trident belongs to our 
hand.’’ What motives had William II. 
to increase naval construction? In the 
first place, megalomania and vanity. In 
order to satisfy these he needed a strong 
fleet, strong at least in numbers. Crass 
materialism was the driving force behind 
the Kaiser’s every action. 


KAISER AND PRINCE HENRY 


Naval construction, intimates this 
German critic, was carried on by the 
Kaiser for his own pleasure and enter- 
tainment. He needed the fleet as a back- 
ground during the Kiel week, and as an 
escort during the Hohenzollern excur- 
sions. His evil influence was widespread 
among the officers, among whom servil- 
ity to superiors, brutality to inferiors, 
unhealthy rivalry, love of enjoyment and 
bombast were encouraged. Under the 
Kaiser’s régime luxury and good-living 
flourished. During the war he often 
appeared at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven and 
made grandiloquent speeches. During the 
naval manoeuvres he perpetrated prac- 
tical jokes which were almost incredibly 
coarse and vulgar. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, the ex- 
Kaiser’s royal brother, stands equally low 
in the estimation of Captain Persius. He 
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says Prince Henry was a pronounced 
Anglophile, most at home when strolling 
along Pall Mall or Piccadilly, or when, in 
evening dress, the guest of some English 
club. An interesting account is given 
of Prince Henry’s pleasure cruise to the 
Far East in the German war cruiser, the 


GRAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 
German Naval Secretary and chief advocate 
of submarine warfare 


Deutschland. Before his departure the 
Kaiser said to him: 

If any one should venture to offend us 
in our good right, then bring your mailed 
fist (gepanzerte Faust) into action! And, 
if God wills it, weave laurels around your 
youthful brows. 

To this the Prince rejoined: 

I go forth to bring to the nations the 
evangel of your Majesty’s hallowed per- 
son! 

On this Captain Persius comments that 
the “ gepanzerte Faust,” which became 
world-famous subsequently in English 
translation as the “ mailed fist,” referred 
to the Deutschland, an armored cruiser 
of an old, ramshackle description and the 
object of much ridicule among the Eng- 
lish. 

Captain Persius was a member of the 
Deutschland party on this cruise, and 


came back with many uncomplimentary 
anecdotes of Prince Henry, which he sets 
down in his book. Once, while the ship 
was lying near Bangkok, a number of 
Siamese Princes and dignitaries arrived 
in a yacht. They were decked out with 
all kinds of orders, and their uniforms 
blazed with gold. Their leader, a choco- 
late colored Siamese, was the worse for 
liquor. When Captain Persius expressed 


his amusement at these absurd person- 
ages, Prince Henry waxed furious, and 


ADMIRAL VON CAPELLE 
German Secretary of the Navy, succeeding 
von Tirpitz 


exclaiming: “No more of this, please! 
Be careful what you’re saying! Why, 
you don’t seem to have the slightest 
dynastic feeling! ” walked away in a fit 
of bad temper. 


TIRPITZ AND U-BOAT WAR 


Of Admiral von Tirpitz, the man re- 
sponsible for the execution of the Kaiser’s 
naval policy, Captain Persius writes: 


It is no exaggeration to say that, ex- 
cept for the few gentlemen who owed him 
personal gratitude, our naval officers felt 
no sympathy for Tirpitz. His character 
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was generally known—his crass egoism, 
his domineering spirit, his megalomania, 
his Jack of understanding for the needs of 
the fleet, his feebleness in the face of 
the bureaucracy. Known, too, were the 
orgies he carried on in the Marine Minis- 
try and the way in which he failed 
whenever new problems in ship construc- 
tion or naval artillery appeared. * * 
He failed in the precise direction in which 
he should not have failed—U-boats! He 
showed plenty of energy where less energy 
was needed—torpedo boats and airships. 
Tirpitz was often great in little things. 
In this respect he somewhat resembled 
a Prussian Sergeant Major. * * * The 
Kaiser did not find Tirpitz sympathetic 
(although he imagined he needed him). 
It was my frequent experience that he 
treated him cuntemptuously. But Tirpitz’s 
skin was as thick as his « science was 
robust. * * * Today no wideawake 
yerman thinks of Tirpitz except sorrow- 
fully. * * * Tirpitz who torpedoed Ger- 
man happiness, German contentment, Ger- 
man wealth. 


Captain Persius blames Admiral von 
Tirpitz severely throughout for not 
realizing the value of the submarine; 
even in peace time, he says, the German 
Naval Command 

neglected the most modern weapon, the 
submarine, which would have been of the 
highest value for us, who were the weaker 
at sea. The chief guilt lies with Tirpitz, 
who did not further the U-boat weapon 
before the war as interests of national 
defense demanded. He furthered the con- 
struction of big battleships with great 
ardor. And thus he created England’s 
hostility to us, and thus he created the 
war. 

As a consequence of von Tirpitz’s mis- 
conceptions, Germany entered the war 
with only twenty-seven submarines. Cap- 
tain Persius gives a series of figures 
showing the slow growth of the German 
submarine fleet. Not only von Tirpitz, 
but his successor, Admiral von Capelle, 
were at first opposed to U-boat construc- 
tion, and when they realized the value 
of this weapon they advocated intensi- 
‘fied U-boat warfare prematurely, so that 
when a really formidable number of sub- 
marines had been launched England had 
perfected her defensive measures. The 
unrestricted U-boat war which was 
opened in 1917 Captain Persius calls the 
greatest mistake made by the Germans 
after the invasion of Belgium, because it 
brought America into the war. In this 
connection he says: 

Sensible Parliamentarians opposed it. 


From Capelle’s mouth came the words: 
** America—zero, zero and zero. once 
again!’’ He rejected the arguments of 
those who pointed to possib'e war with 
America by saying that he was of one 
mind with his former chief, Tirpitz. Even 
in January, 1918, he said to a representa- 
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tive of the 
** America’s 
phantom.”’ 


ASERMAN NAVAL CENSORSHIP 


To the very last the German naval 
censorship adopted a policy of secretive- 
ness and falsification. Captain Persius 
compares this policy with that of the 
British Admiralty, which admitted 
frankly all losses: the only exception to 
this rule was the loss of the Audacious, 
and this was admitted immediately after 
the armistice. In Germany all was 
hushed up, obscured, invented. In all 
cases of official announcements of naval 
battles in which the British and German 
versions conflict, Captain Persius estab- 
lishes the fact that the British version 
was truthful and accurate, the German 
version untruthful and inaccurate. “ The 
German people were bluffed and deceived 
until they lost all faith in their own 
rulers.” 

A case in point involved the transpor- 
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tation of American soldiers to the battle- 
fields of France. To the last the Ger- 
man naval authorities denied that Amer- 
ican troops were being sent. On July 5, 
1917, the Rotterdam correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt wired that German 
submarines had attacked American 
transports, the implication being that 
the attack had been unsuccessful. This 
wire was submitted by Captain Persius 
to the Staff of the German Admiralty. 
The reply received was as follows: “ The 
telegram can be published only if a com- 
ment, making the news appear ridiculous, 
is added.” The edited version, which 
made the message appear vague and 
problematic, was not accepted, and the 
news about the attack on American 
transports was suppressed altogether. 
Every engagement, large or small, was 
similarly misinterpreted or hushed up in 
the grossest and most childish manner. 
Some of the official reports quoted by 
Captain Persius are absurd and insult- 
ing to the intelligence of the German 
people. For this von Tirpitz and his 
successor were responsible. 


THE REVOLUTION 


It is significant that the German revo- 
lution broke out first in the navy. The 
responsibility for this Captain Persius 
attributes in great part to the evil in- 
fluence of the Kaiser already mentioned, 
his superficiality, grandiosity, love of 
display, and nepotism of a widespread 
character, as a consequence of which 
officers and men became mutually 
estranged. Though there was much in- 
activity during the war, the men’s leave 
was cut down, and many irksome and 
unnecessary restrictions were imposed 
upon them. While the seamen lived on 
war rations, the officers reveled in 
luxury. Realization of the stupidity of 
the German naval policy also sapped the 
confidence of the men, and the personal- 
ity of the Kaiser widened the breach. 
On June 5, 1916, just after the battle 
of Jutland, in which the British lost 
6,104 men and 117,150 tons of shipping, 
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as against the German loss of 2,414 men 
and 60,720 tons, the Kaiser said to a 
delegation representing the crews of all 
the ships engaged, assembled on board 
his flagship at Wilhelmshaven: 

The English fleet has been beaten. The 
first mighty hammer-blow has been de- 
livered. The halo of English world- 
dominion has vanished. You have opened 
a new chapter in the world’s history. The 
Lord of Hosts has steeled your arms, and 
has cleared your eyes. Children, what 
you have done, you have done for our 
Fatherland, so that in all the future and 
on all seas it may have a free path for 
its work and all its deeds. 


A very loyal old naval officer, who 
had taken part in the battle and was 
present during the delivery of the 
Kaiser’s grandiloquent speech, made this 
pithy comment: 

We were laying to with our badly rid- 
dled ships. The many dead and wounded 
were brought to land. On the quays stood 
their kin clothed in black; women and 
children wept piteously. We were not 
intoxicated by victory. We knew that 
this was the first and last battle we could 
fight. We had had amazing luck, and 
it seemed incredible that things had gone 
so well for us. Then the Kaiser came on 
board, in high spirits, smothered in 
decorations, surrounded by his great en- 
tourage that distributed handshakes and 
congratulations right and left, smiling 
graciously. The Kaiser’s bombastic 
speech and the whole ceremony were 
so repulsive to me that I shuddered. I 
shall get rid of my uniform as soon as 
possible. 


It was episodes such as this that 
destroyed the confidence of the crews in 
their rulers. When the end of the great 
drama approached, and the entire Ger- 
man fleet was ordered to steam out and 
give battle—which meant annihilation— 
the sailors got wind of this “ devilish 
proposal,” and the news went from 
mouth to mouth like wildfire. “ They 
were going to murder us, one and all, 
in the last moment of the war!” The 
men of the German Navy refused to be 
murdered, they mutinied, the revolution 
began, and the whole imperial edifice 
collapsed like a house of cards. 





War Guilt of Count Berchtold 


His Falsification of Records 


OLLOWING the publication by the 
Austrian Foreign Office of the first 
part of a Red Book giving the of- 

ficial documents found in the Austro- 
Hungarian archives which recorded the 
events leading up to the outbreak of the 
World War, certain Hungarian publi- 
cists seized upon the report of the joint 
ministerial council of July 7, 1914, in 
Vienna (printed in the December issue 
of CURRENT HIsToRY), as evidence that 
the late Count Stephan Tisza, then 
Premier of Hungary, through his objec- 
tions to the procedure of the council, had 
shown himself a lover of peace. But the 
second and third parts of the Austrian 
Red Book, published in December, 1919, 
showed that, although the Count had 
been cautious at the first council, at the 
second, held on July 19, he had been 
already converted to the doctrine of force 
and entered heartily into the plans for 
aggression. 

The Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung, in its 
issue of Dec. 27, 1919, devoted a long 
article to the Red Book, and asserted 
that its contents also proved that Count 
Leopold von Berchtold, who, as Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, presided 
over the council of July 7 and constantly 
urged war upon Serbia, was guilty of 
wholesale falsifications in his work of 
1915, called “ The Diplomatic Documents 
of the Antecedents of the War.” How 
quickly Count Tisza was converted to the 
plan to coerce Serbia, regardless of con- 
sequences, says this Austrian Socialist 
newspaper, is shown by the following 
“very secret” report sent to Berlin on 
July 14, 1914, by von Tschirschky, the 
German Ambassador in Vienna: 


Count Tisza looked me up today after 
his conversation with Count Berchtold. 
The Count said that he had always been 
the one so far who had counseled caution, 
but that every day strengthened in him 
the sentiment that the monarchy [Austria] 
must come to an energetic decision in 
order to show its vitality and to put an 
end to the intolerable conditions in South 
Slavia. ‘‘It was with difficulty that I 
decided to advise war,’’ said the Minister, 
‘“‘but I am now firmly convinced of its 


necessity and I shall work with ail my 
strength for the greatness of the 
monarchy. * * * The note to Serbia 
will be so worded that an acceptance is 
as good as excluded.”? * * * At the 
close Tisza warmly shook my hand and 
said: ‘*“Now, united, we shall calmly 
and firmly face the future.’’ 


On July 24, 1914, the Hungarian 
Premier telegraphed to Berchtold as fol- 
lows: 


I ask your Excellency to emphasize, in 
my name if necessary, that in case of no 
satisfactory answer from Serbia it would 
be imperatively necessary immediately 
to order mobilization. Any hesitation in 
this matter would be bound up with fate- 
ful consequences. 


In taking up the case of Count Berch- 
told’s Red Book of 1915, the Arbeiter- 
Zeitung remarks that while the Count 
only mentioned sixty-four official docu- 
ments covering the period from May 29 
to Aug. 24, 1914, the Foreign Office’s 
publication gives 352 for the period from 
July 2 to Aug. 27, 1914. Furthermore, it 
avers: that Count Berchtold not only 
omitted many important documents from 
his book, but he also “touched up” the 
dispatches which he printed so as to 
make the reader believe that the World 
War had been willed by the Entente and 
that the central empires were the inno- 
cent victims. Then the Vienna news- 
paper proceeds to cite some examples of 
the Count’s work, as follows: 


Through the entire course of the nego- 
tiations before the outbreak of the war 
there runs the assertion that Serbia had 
already ordered general mobilization on 
July 25, 1914, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. So Grey’s efforts for peace were 
answered on July 26, [Berchtold to Count 
Mensdorf, the Austrian Ambassador in 
London], ‘‘ that almost at the same time 
as he [Grey] had directed his note to 
Prince Lichnowsky [German Ambassador 
in London], that is, yesterday at 3 
o'clock, Serbia had already ordered gen- 
eral mobilization, which shows that in 
Belgrade there was no inclination toward 
a friendly arbitration of the matter.’’ 
On July 28 Berchtold again notified Count 
Mensdorf in London that: ‘‘ Your Excel- 
lency will lay great emphasis in your 
conversation with Sir Edward Grey upon 
the circumstance that the general mobil- 





ization of the Serbian Army was ordered 
for the 25th at 3 P. M.; we had not pre- 
viously made any military preparations, 
but were forced by the Serbian mobiliza- 
tion to go into them on a big scale.’’ 
[See Tisza’s report that this had been 
decided upon long before!] But what 
was the real situation regarding the 
Serbian order? On July 24, 1914, Baron 
von Giesel sent a really extremely *el- 
ligerent report from Belgrade to Berch- 
told, which nevertheless containei the 
following: 

‘“‘Serbia’s present military weakness, 
due to the uncertain and sacrifice-entail- 
ing situation in New Serbia, even if not 
overlooked by far-sighted politicians, is 
regarded even by them as a quantité 
négligeable, just because the Monarchy, 
for internal and external reasons, is con- 
sidered feeble and incapable of any ener- 
getic action. That the serious words al- 
ready spoken by our authoritative offi- 
cials are regarded as a bluff is evident 
from the fact that no measures for pre- 
paring the army—or at least none worth 
speaking of—are being taken; the re- 
servists are being dismissed without arms 
in small groups from New Serbia to Old 
Serbia, and no arrangement has yet been 
made for the mobilization of the second 
levy. All reports to the contrary are 
thus far lacking confirmation.”’ 

From this it is plainly seen that the 
assertion of the ordering of the mobiliza- 
tion before the delivering of the answer 
is a fable, thought out, as Tisza said to 
Tschirschky on July 14, for the purpose 
of ‘‘ especially ’’ affecting England. This 
whole section, which so clearly refutes 
the fable, is simply left out of the Berch- 
told Red Book. * * #* 

On July 25, 1914, Berchtold gave in- 
structions to Ambassador Count Szapary 
in Petrograd. * * * Count Szapary was 
instructed by Berchtold to tell Sazonov 
{the Russian Foreign Minister] ‘ that 
we are going to the limit in order to put 
through our demands and do not even 
shrink from the possibility of European 
complications.’’ These last words, which 
plainly show that the scoundrels of the 
Ballhaus knew very well whither they 
were driving, Berchtold omitted. The 
world has been told that the Russian 
policy of those days was absolutely bel- 
ligerent; the version, as is known, ran 
that Russia had ‘‘ suddenly fallen upon ’”’ 
the innocent Central Powers. But on 
July 26, 1914, Szapary reported to Berch- 
told on the sentiment in Petrograd and 
about his interview with Sazonov, and in 
this report were the following sentences: 

‘‘ Had impression of great nervousness 
and worry. Consider desire for peace 
sincere, military declarations in so far 
correct that complete mobilization has, 
indeed, not been ordered, but preparatory 
measures very far. reaching. ‘They are 
plainly trying to gain time for fresh 
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negotiations and for continuation of the 
work of arming. The internal situation 
also gives undeniable cause for serious 
worry. Main feature of the sentiment, 
hope in Germany and mediation by his 
Majesty. Although the immediate infor- 
mation of the German Military Attaché 
indicates nervousness on the part of 
Sazonov, and mobilization only against 





COUNT BERCHTOLD 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister in 1914 


Austria in case the Serbian border is 
crossed, rather seems to betray the in- 
tention of exercising diplomatic pressure, 
there must not be left out of the cal- 
culation, together with the falsity of 
promises here, the lack of unity between 
the diplomatic and the military  pro- 
cedures, as well as the importance of 
gaining time for the Russian mobiliza- 
tion.”’ 

All this left out, falsified away! Berch- 
told omitted the following parts from 
Szapary’s report of his conversation with 
Sazonov to Berchtold of July 27. (The 
report is only a couple of lines in length 
in the Berchtold Red Book; the correct 
report occupies, in a true reproduction, 
more than three pages!): 

‘““M. Sazonov received me, in contrast 
with his very impatient attitude on Fri- 
day, very aimiably. He referred to the 
above-mentioned communications of Count 
Pourtalés [German Ambassador at Petro- 
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grad] and said if I had not announced 
myself he would have asked me to call 
upon him, so as to talk openly with me 
once. Friday he had been somewhat sur- 
prised and had not controlled himself as 
well as he could have wished, and then 
our conversation surely was only a purely 
official one.’’ 

Here follow the declarations of th? Am- 
bassador, after which he reports on 
Sazonov’s answer: 

‘““M. Sazonov animatedly agreed with 
me and showed himself uncommonly 
pleased over the tendencies of my state- 
ments. He made many promises that in 
Russia, not only he, but the whole Cabinet 
and, what is of the most weight, the 
sovereign, were animated with the same 
feelings toward Austria-Hungary. He 
could not deny that in Russia old grudges 
were entertained against the Monarchy; 
he, too, had them, but still this all be- 
longed to the past and must not play any 
réle in practical politics; and so far as 
the Slavs were concerned, indeed he 
ought not to tell this to the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, but he had no 
feeling for the Balkan Slavs. They were 
even a heavy burden for Russia and we 
could hardly imagine what one had al- 
ready had to endure for them. Our aim, 
as I had described it to him, was per- 
fectly legitimate, but he opined that the 
way in which we were seeking to ac- 
complish it was not the safest. * * * 

“At the close of his interview M. 
Sazonov again expressed, in the warmest 
terms, his joy over the explanations that 
I had given and that had materially 
calmed him. He will also report this to 
Emperor Nicholas, whom he will see day 


after tomorrow on his reception day.”’ 

This is, as we have said, the report of 
the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador and it 
certainly does not indicate any insuper- 
able desire for war by Russia. Naturally 
Berchtold couldn’t use this, so he falsi- 
fied it away. And now another example 
of how everything was twisted around 
through lying. Berchtold’s last crime, as 
is known, was the rejection of Grey’s pro- 
posal of mediation, which was sent to 
him by the German Imperial Chancellor 
through ‘Tschirschky—because it was 
made by Grey to the German Ambassador. 
In his circular telegram to the Ambas- 
sadors in Berlin, London and Petrograd 
Berchtold reproduced the _ report of 
Tschirschky, and in it there was also 
the following: 

‘To the Italian Ambassador, whom 
Sir E. Grey received shortly after Prince 
Lichnowsky, the English Secretary of 
State said he believed he could procure 
every possible satisfaction for Austria- 
Hungary. There would be no question of 
@ meek drawing back by § <Austria- 
Hungary, as the Serbs under all circum- 
stances would be chastised and, with the 
consent of Russia, be compelled to 
subordinate themselves to the Austro- 
Hungarian desires. Therefore, Austria- 
Hungary could obtain guarantees for the 
future also without unchaining a World 
War.’’ 

Thus the world, even the Austro-Hun- 
garian world, would have _ recognized, 
even then, that the rejection of this pro- 
posal was a crime and a piece of in- 
sanity. Therefore, Berchtold suppressed 
this entire section, simply falsified it 
away. 


Armenian Girls Branded 


RANDED Armenian women, said 

William T. Ellis in The New York 
Herald, are now returning from captiv- 
ity among the Turks, after five years 
of enforced degradation. Were it not 
for the patriotic resolution of their 
fellow-Armenians to regard these girls 
and women as martyrs of the race, their 
fate would be horrible to contemplate. 
All the world knows how the Turks, 
Kurds, Arabs, and other savage tribes 
took their pick of the Armenian women 
among the deported people, and made 
thousands of these members of Moslem 
households. Among the Kurds and 
Arabs, particularly, it is the custom to 
tattoo the faces of the women, in the 
belief that such tattooing leads to an 


enhancement of natural beauty. Fore- 
head, lips, chin and cheeks sometimes re- 
ceive only a few simple designs, some- 
times an elaborate “adornment.” The 
Armenian girls thus disfigured returned 
to their homes with the story of their 
slavery written plainly upon their faces, 
which they could not even hide with 
veils, as the Armenians do not follow 
the Moslem custom of veiling their faces. 
Sensitive to this public disclosure of their 
shame, many of these Armenian girls 
and women so branded have resorted to 
burning to obliterate the tatoo, at the 
cost of permanent unsightly scars. Many 
others, unable to face the ordeal of re- 
turning, have preferred to remain in the 
Moslem households where they have been 
enslaved. 
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In Industry, Engineering, Physics, Aeronautics 
and Electricity 


Exploring the Depths of the Earth 


FTER exploring the polar regions, 
A« upper air, and the electrical 
mysteries of the atom, man has 
begun exploring the earth beneath 
and the waters under the earth. From 
the recent boring of deep oil wells and 
mining shafts science has obtained new 
data looking toward an understanding 
of the nature of the crust of the earth, 
the source of the intense heat in the 
earth’s interior and the law governing 
the distribution of that heat from the 
surface to the centre of the earth. 

Hitherto, for the solution of this three- 
fold mystery, scientists have had several 
hypotheses. For instance, we are told 
that this terrestrial sphere has a cen- 
tral, red-hot nucleus, ranging in tem- 
perature from 3,000 to 180,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Some scientists hold that 
the earth is a cooling globe radiating 
heat developed during condensation from 
the original nebula; others attribute the 
subterranean heat to chemical reactions; 
others, more recently, believe it is caused 
by the disintegration of radium in sub- 
terranean rocks. 

But, whatever may prove to be the 
source of the subterranean heat, the fact 
that it is encountered in fast-increasing 
intensity the deeper down men work 
their way constitutes a seemingly in- 
superable obstacle to exploration at 
depths comparable to the atmospheric al- 
titudes attained by aviators. On the 
Rand, in British South Africa, where a 
depth of 4,500 feet was reached lately, 
it is found that the thermometer goes 
up one degree for every 250 feet it is 
carried downward. A speaker at a Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London, Mr. Marriott, who 
has been associated with the deepest 
drilling on the Rand, called this the most 
moderate rate of increase he had ever 
found; yet even this, being 128 degrees 





at three miles and 149 degrees at four 
miles, would make it practically impos- 
sible to go more than three or four miles 
into the earth on account of cooling dif- 
ficulties. On the same principle a much 
shallower depth limit would have to be 
set in America, where temperatures have 
been found to be incomparably higher, 
and so variable that no gradient has 
been established. 


THE WORLD'S DEEPEST MINE 


Sir Charles Parsons, at the same 
meeting, spoke of the deepest mining 
shaft in the world—that of the Morro 
Velho mine of the St. John del Rey Com- 
pany, in Brazil. At a depth of 6,426 
feet work had been halted by a tem- 
perature of 116 degrees in the rock at 
the bottom and 98 degrees in the air. An 
ammonia refrigerating plant is being in- 
stalled to cool the air. Sir Charles spoke 
of the possible use of liquid air for cool- 
ing purposes, 

For years the well, 7,348 feet deep, at 
Czuchow, Germany, stood unrivaled. 
Then enterprising American prospectors 
for gas and petroleum bored the Goff 
well, eight miles from Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; after 400 days of actual drilling 
they reached a depth of 7,386 feet, in 
March, 1918. Then the work was halted 
by the breaking of the cable, leaving a 
ponderous string of tools at the bottom 
of the shaft. The object was to sink a 
shaft 8,000 feet deep to the Clinton 
sand, which at higher levels in Ohio has 
yielded richly in oil and natural gas. 

But the deepest well in the world is 
the one bored on the J. H. Lake farm, 
near Fairmont, W. Va., to a depth of 
7,579 feet. Here the objective was the 
same as in the Goff well. The Lake 
well was begun in June, 1916, and in 
September, 1917, the work was halted 
at a depth of 6,720 feet to await a new 
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cable. The war delayed the receipt of 
this, so that drilling could not go on un- 
til the end of October, 1918. In June, 
1919, a cave-in far down the bore halted 
operations at a depth of 7,579 feet. Fail- 
ure to line the sides for nine-tenths of a 
mile in the lower section of the shaft had 
left it unsupported against the surround- 
ing pressure and the shock of the heavy 
percussion drill, and thus had catsed the 
collapse. However, the man who made 
. this depth of well possible is confident 
that, with a suitable reinforcement of 
casing, a depth of 10,000 feet is practi- 
cable. 


The expense of such operations varies 
according to the geological difficulties 
encountered. The R. A. Geary well, not 
far from McDonald, Pa., cost $100,000 
to drill down 7,248 feet. At this point, 
a water pressure of nearly 3,000 pounds 
to the square inch crushed in the tube 
casing, burying the drilling tools and 
stopping the pentration within a few 
hundred feet of the Clinton sand. The 
cost of boring the Goff well was $50,- 
000; whereas that of the Lake well was 
only $29,000. 

Besides being of great use to science, 
such enterprises have revealed great po- 
tentialities in the way of economic and 
commercial values. After passing a 
depth of 6,800 feet, in the Geary well, 
the drills struck layer after layer of 
rock salt ranging from five to ten inches 
in thickness; and these salt strata ex- 
tended in unbroken sheets throughout 
areas of many thousands of square miles. 
An eminent geologist has suggested the 
possibility that these areas are remains 
of fossil ocean water, imprisoned in mid- 
Paleozoic time, and that deposits of some 
of the potash salts may be found inter- 
bedded with the common salt. This 
would be a find of agricultural impor- 
tance, looking toward independence of 
German potash for fertilizer. 


WORKING AT GREAT DEPTHS 


Except possibly the Morro Velho shaft 
in Brazil, the deepest mine in the world 
is shaft No. 3 of the Tamarack mine, in 
Michigan, with a depth of 5,200 feet. 
The sinking of a mining shaft is limited 
to about a mile. 


Below this depth the 








heat of the rocks is beyond human en- 
durance. Not even with the aid of ar- 
tificial ventilation can workmen bear up 
under it. But in boring a well six inches 
in diameter the depth of penetration de- 
pends only upon the design of the drills, 
the strength of the cable, and the skill 
of the men in telling from the feel of 
the steel cable at the ground level how 
their tools are taking effect thousands 
of feet below. For the method known as 
cable drilling the drills vary from one to 
two tons in weight. Adequate wire rope 
cables are fashioned to bear the strain 
of lifting and dropping such weights 
when these ponderous drills drive their 
way downward. 

For the study of temperatures in the 
Geary, Goff and Lake wells, C. E. Van 
Ostrand, physical geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, devised in- 
genious instruments, especially maximum 
thermometers. In experimenting with 
thermometers employing the mercury 
column principle and those employing 
the principle of temperature registra- 
tion by electric resistance he found 
liabilities to error in each that neces- 
sitated a combination of the two prin- 
ciples. In the electric resistance ther- 
mometer the deflection of the needle of 
a Wheatstone bridge indicates the flow 
of electric current, and, accordingly, the 
temperature of the resistance element 
lowered into the well. The difficulty 
with the mercury thermometer lay in 
having to expose it for an hour at the 
depth required for a reading, and after- 
ward in preventing jars on its way to 
the surface that tended to shake the 
mercury down into the bulb again. 

In the electric resistance thermometer 
the difficulty lay in preventing the 
insulating compounds surrounding the 
lowered circuit from being dissolved by 
petroleum. Its advantage lay in having 
to lower only the electric circuit while 
keeping the registering apparatus above 
ground. It worked well to a depth of 
3,000 feet. But by using two sets of 
three maximum thermometers, one hav- 
ing the mercury bulbs inverted, it was 
found possible to take much more satis- 
factory readings at depths greater than 
4,500 feet. 
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In the Geary, Goff and Lake wells a 
temperature of about 55 degrees Fahren- 
heit was found 100 feet down. In the 
Geary well this temperature increased to 
142 degrees Fahrenheit at a depth of 
6,100 feet; 159.3 degrees in the Goff well 
at 7,300 feet, and 168.6 degrees in the 
Lake well. at a depth of 7,500 feet. It 


was estimated that in any of these three 
wells the boiling point would be reached 
at 10,000 feet. From such studies it is 
inferred that the practicability of tapping 
the earth’s vast reservoir of heat for in- 
dustrial and other uses has been brought 
appreciably nearer by these boring en- 
terprises. 


How U-Boats Were Located at Sea 


Among the inventions perfected in 
secret during the World War, none has 
a more important bearing on the arts of 
peace than the wireless compass. This 
radio instrument, which has put at 
the disposal of mariners and aeronauts 
such aids to navigation as were never 
before dreamed of, was evolved from the 
theory underlying the apparatus in- 
vented by Pupin or that of Weagant for 
the elimination of static interference in 
wireless communication. 

Having become thus able to send radio- 
grams in all weathers from Washington 
to men-of-war in the Gulf and distant 
parts of the ocean, and to get clear 
answers, the navy was still in pressing 
need of means of intercepting radio- 
grams of the enemy and of tracing the 
same to their sources. Marconi had con- 
ducted experiments before the war with 
a similar apparatus, but the exigencies 
of the German submarine campaign 
brought about the development of the 
radio compass, first in the British Navy, 
and then, in a higher degree, in the 
American Navy. Here it was developed 
under the direction of Captain S. C. 
Hooper, U. S. N., head of the Radio Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing. The evolution of this instrument is 
the story of the destruction of the Ger- 
man U-boat power. America and the 
Allies had no hope of victory on the sea, 
except by thus striking at the enemy’s 
wireless system, which was the integrat- 
ing factor of the enemy’s naval warfare. 

The wireless compass is a masterpiece 
of simplicity. The appliance consists of 
an arrangement of coils in the receiving 
apparatus so that the full wave length 
will be registered on the receiver only 
when the sensitized coil is in direct align- 
ment with the sending apparatus. The 





instrument is mounted on a pivot, the 
base of which conforms to the positions 
on the compass. It was turned around 
until it reached the point on the compass 
where the signal waves registered the 
strongest whenever a submarine used 
its wireless device. In that direction was 
the submarine. The sea fight followed. 

All sizable naval vessels have been 

equipped with this compass, and radio- 
compass stations are fast being installed 
at all ports, as a means of promoting the 
safety of sea or aerial navigation. 
_ The original system was installed in 
July, 1917, to trace amateur wireless 
sets in New York. One station was on 
Building 5, Bush Terminal, and the other 
on top of the Administration Building of 
the College of the City of New York. 
Though still in the experimental stage 
then, it soon proved valuable in discover- 
ing illegal wireless apparatus. From this 
beginning was created the Naval Com- 
munication Service, with headquarters at 
44 Whitehall Street, New York, and with 
its co-ordination into a system of aids 
to navigation of the five radio stations 
at Montauk Point, Fire Island, Rock- 
away, Sandy Hook, and Mantoloking, 
N. J. 

After the war the Naval Communica- 
tion Service adapted its wireless com- 
pass to the arts of peace without funda- 
mental change. By consolidating these 
five stations off New York into one sys- 
tem, it has provided service of great 
value to navigators. It is often called 
into use, and a few times it has saved 
vessels from running ashore by giving 
them their bearings. The service is 
known to nearly all masters of ships hav- 
ing wireless equipment. Whenever they 
lose their bearings off New York, in a 
fog or otherwise, they call up the central 
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station on Whitehall Street, with a re- 
quest for their bearings. The operator 
on duty in the bureau, sitting among the 
buzzing coils and clicking instruments, 
orders all five stations to receive signals 
from the ship that is calling. Then he 
advises the ship to repeat the call. Each 
station receives the full-strength signal 
waves from a different angle, the exact 
degree and fraction being indicated on 
the card of the wireless compass. 

Then each station transmits the direc- 
tion to the central station, where each of 
the station compass readings is plotted 


immediately on a map showing the con- 
tour of the coast and the position of each 
station. Dummy ships, each attached 
by a movable straight line to the centre 
of a radio station compass (indicated on 
the chart), are moved into position; and 
the point where the straight lines inter- 
sect indicates the exact position of the 
ship that has called. Then the central 
operator notifies the ship, in the proper 
nautical readings, where it is—say, south- 
west of Montauk, south of Fire Island, 
southeast of Rockaway, east of Sandy 
Hook, and northeast of Mantoloking. 


“Seeing in the Dark” by Wireless 


The higher development of the wireless 
(radio) compass, making it applicable to 
aerial navigation, was yerfected under 
wartime secrecy by the genius of a youth 
of 20, Earl C. Hanson, an electrical ex- 
pert who was connected throughout the 
war with the Radio Division of the Bu- 
reau of Steam Engineering of the Navy 
Department. He solved the problem of 
landing aircraft safely in darkness, dense 
fog, or other untoward atmospheric con- 
ditions. The dangers of the groping 
previously necessary presented the great- 
est obstacle to the widespread use of 
flying machines for commercial purposes. 
The Navy Department allowed Mr. Han- 
son to divulge the secret of his invention 
in May, 1919, when it was being put to 
important service on the navy airships 
that were making the famous transat- 
lantic flights. 

His plan for an aircraft landing sta- 
tion comprises the combination of three 
well-tried devices into a radio directive 
transmission system for the guidance of 
aircraft at high speed in a direct course 
between cities or other points. This is 
accomplished by means of that finer de- 
velopment or intensifier of wireless 
transmission which is termed audio fre- 
quency. This makes possible a more 
ready detection of radio signals in entire 
independence of other radio flashes that 
may be passing through the same aerial 
section or block, without interference 
with straight wireless flashes. 

By the system followed, audio fre- 
quency energy is projected to a prede- 





termined altitude, but it is.restricted to 
areas over the landing field. Working 
with this is a buried illumination system 
which serves as a guide for the landing, 
once the aviator has received his instruc- 
tions and has penetrated fog or other 
bothersome atmospheric conditions down 
toward the landing field. This lighting 
signal is kept below the ground level and 
revealed through a heavy glass surface 
even with the level of the field. Thus 
there is no searchlight flashing into the 
eyes of the aviator. 

The audio frequency transmission sys- 
tem indicates the exact location of the 
landing field to the air pilot in such a 
way that in crossing the beam of pro- 
jected audio energy he not only becomes 
aware that the field lies directly below, 
but also he can determine under any 
conditions his approximate altitude. With 
the combination of the audio frequency 
signal and the lighting system the land- 
ing station is so equipped that the aviator 
can steer a direct course between two 
ports by noting the route in which the 
maximum strength of radio signals is 
received. 

During the war this apparatus played 
a great part in finding German vessels 
in the English Channel. Also, through 
the use of these “ dictographs” of the 
air, naval intelligence officers could 
interrupt messages from the German 
radio plants, both on shipboard and on 
land, and thus obtained accurate infor- 
mation of the enemy’s plans. 
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Talking With Norway by Wireless 


Norway began talking directly with 
the United States by wireless on Nov. 20, 
1919, when the new station at Stavanger, 
in Southwestern Norway, was opened in- 
formally. The American station at 
Chatham, near Boston, with which it is 
to communicate, was not yet ready, so 
the connection was made with the Anna- 
polis and Philadelphia stations. 

The Norwegian Director of Telegraphs, 
Thomas Heftye, closed the contract for 
the Stavanger station with the Mar- 
coni Wireless Company, Ltd., in August, 
1918, and it was approved by his Govern- 
ment. In June of that year the Storthing 
appropriated for the project the sum of 
$567,000, though the station cost a little 
more before it was completed. The fol- 
lowing year witnessed the completion of 
the station buildings and the homes of 
its personnel, but the outbreak of the war 
delayed the installation of machinery 
and other equipment until the Autumn 
of 1917. 

In the large commercial relations that 
are expected to develop between the 
United States and Norway this new 
means of communication holds great po- 
tential benefits for the business interests 
of both countries. Day and night the 
Stavanger wireless will keep in touch with 
the American station, establishing con- 
stant communication between the Stock 
Exchange of Christiania and the Stock 
Exchanges of American cities. The direct 
exchange of news between all parts of 
the United States and every valley of 
Norway should have far-reaching social 
effects in the little kingdom. The Nor- 
wegian daily papers will have repre- 
sentatives in American cities, as they 
have long had in metropolitan centres of 
Europe. The ability of any Norwegian 
with a telephone in his house to send a 


message to kith and kin in any part of 
America is expected to lead to a degree 
of acquaintanceship and understanding 
between the two nationalities never 
before dreamed of. 

The superiority of this means of com- 
munication over the cable lies in the 
duplex system of the Stavanger wireless, 
making it possible to receive and trans- 
mit messages simultaneously without the 
speed limits necessitated by the nature 
of the cable. With the aid of phono- 
graphs and other mechanical and elec- 
trical means of receiving the messages it 
is probable that messages can be de- 
livered at as high a rate as 100 words a 
minute. To facilitate the duplex action 
the receiving station built at Naerbé is 
separated from the transmission station 
by a distance of more than eighteen 
miles. The former has, besides its receiv- 
ing air net, a so-called balance air net to 
counterbalance the work of the trans- 
mission station. The latter is situated at 
a place called Ullanhaug, over three 
miles from Stavanger. Each of the ten 
masts of nearly 500 feet high. The 
sides of the rectangle formed by the 
points measure 32,480.35 by 7,283.45 feet. 
From the support rope stretching from 
mast to mast hang twenty-four air 
threads provided with rod-shaped insula- 
tors of porcelain. The foundation of each 
mast is a strong block of concrete sunk in 
the ground. 

The power is supplied from the Sta- 
vanger Electrical Works at Oltedalen, 
where the city has large holdings of 
water power. The cost of telegraphing 
by the Stavanger wireless to America is 
to be 90 Gre (25 cents) a word. The 
station will facilitate internal communi- 
cation throughout Norway, as well as 
with the outside world. 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Two “Willful Gentlemen” Who Are 
Holding Back the World 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 


The Demand for the Kaiser’s Surrender 
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—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 
Malp OF THE NETHERLANDS (to Wilhelm): ‘“ Follow the example of Jan 
van Schaffelaar. Then you will free me from my difficulty ” 
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[American Cartoon] 


Shall He Go In or Stay Out? 
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—From The Newark News 


‘The whole question of war and peace comes to a head here where all the powers 
are struggling to get through this narrow passage to the East. It seems impossible, there- 
fore, to urge strongly enough the necessity for America’s entering Turkey in some au- 
thoritative capacity. No other solution can bring more than temporary peace.’’—Constan- 
tinople cable dispatch 
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[German Cartoon] 


The New Gessler Hats 


(‘‘ William Tell’’ to Date) 
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Nee 
—From the Deutsche Tageszeitung, Berlin 


“In the name of the Entente, halt and salute!” 


{Under the regulations of the Rhineland Commission every German in uniform, 
from the soldier or policeman to the humblest forest guard, was at first compelled to 
salute the flags and officers of the allied and associated powers] 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Hole in the Doughnut 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Modern Archimedes 
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—From The Philadelphia Inquirer 
He could move the world if only he had a fulcrum for his lever 


[Italian Cartoon] 


Italy and the Elusive Butterfly 
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—From Il 420, Florence 
How much longer is this miserable joke going to last? 
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[American Cartoon] 


A Hand 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


Bolshevism 


—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 


As it is pictured As it pictures itself 
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[English Cartoon] 


Lloyd George, Like Macbeth, Sees a Phantom 


[Mr. Asquith, whom Lloyd George superseded as Premier, has been re-elected to Parlia- 
ment by a Paisley constituency] 


—From London Opinion 
LLoyp MACBETH GEORGE: “ The time has been, 
That * * * the man would die, 
And there an end; but now, they rise again * * * 
And push us from our stools” 
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—Dallas News 


[American Cartoon] 
The Dauntless Three 
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—Dallas News 


[American Cartoon] 
Conspicuous By His Absence 
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[American Cartoon] 
A Mere Spectator 
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—Newspaper Enterprise Assoctation, 


Hearin’ Things 


[American Cartoon] 
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—Central Press Association 


ON SHRINKIN'-YOU WON'T, 
HAVE A STITCH LEFT ' 


/F YOUR CLOTHES KEEP 
TO YOUR BACK? 


[American Cartoon] 
LAN'SAKES ALIVE-CHILD™ 


‘The Situation Is Viewed With Alarm 
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—Daily Express, London 
[A British and an American view of the large value of the dollar abroad 


[English Cartoon] 
The New Fat Boy ° 
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[American Cartoon] 


[English Cartoon] 
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Increasing Affection 
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—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


—Passing Show, London 


“«%* * * NOSES round the door 


Make me love mother more! ” 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” up to date 
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{Austrian Cartoon] 


Austria’s Fever Dream 






































—From Die Muskete, Vienna 


YOUNG AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC: “I dreamt that I was in a dark house, and a 
Shape of Terror held me by the hand. I felt no heart within me, and no God 
above me. I longed to wake and find it was only a dream, but I could not” 
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[American Cartoons] 


At It Again A Spiritual Reunion 


—New York ae 


—San Francisco Bulletin 


Beauty and the Beasts ’B-o-0-o-ard! 


; ae —Newspaper Enterprise Association 
—Newspuper Enterprise Association — . 
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[American Cartoons] 


Bearing the Burden 


—From The New York Times 


Not a Time to Take on More 
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—Omaha World-Herald 
—Cincinnati Post 
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[American Cartoons] 


Still, There Are Signs of That Old Reliable Life- 


Spring Preserver 
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—Brooklyn Eagle 
—Brooklyn Eagle 


The Reds’ Air Route toRussia The Ever-Widening Circle 
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— Laon O Yooned - i 
me —San Francisco Chronicle 
—San Francisco Bulletin 
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